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In 1870 the war of France 
against Prussia and the Con- 
federated German States was 
undertaken in the interest of a 
dynasty tottering to its ruin. 
To-day the war with Germany, 
in so far as France is con- 
cerned, is for the very existence 
of the country as a great power 
or even as a free state. The 
difference between the present 
situation of France and that of 
forty-four years ago is most 
striking. In 1870 defeat and 
disaster were inevitable; now 
ultimate victory seems assured, 
especially after that most im- 
portant agreement signed by 
the Allies on 5th September, 
providing that none shall make 
peace without the assent of the 
others. 

It is possible, and perhaps 
probable, that had it not been 
for the heroic for-ever-memor- 
able opposition of the Bel- 
gians to the violation of their 
neutrality by the unscrupulous 
foe, the Germans would have 
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marched victoriously to the 
outer circle of forts surround- 
ing Paris within the time fixed 
by their General Staff for the 
operation, but it is a ques- 
tion whether they would have 
effected their entrance into the 
city with the facility they seem 
to have imagined. Although 
it may be wrong to draw eon- 
clusions from the events of 
1870, it is nevertheless inter- 
esting to remember that the 
resistance of Paris to the 
Prussians and their allies of 
the German Confederation 
lasted four calendar months 
and nine days, from 19th Sept- 
ember 1870 to the 28th January 
1871. On 2nd September Em- 
peror Napoleon III. had been 
captured at Sedan with his 
Staff and army, and the only 
troops available for the defence 
of the French capital were a 
few regiments of the regular 
army escaped from the disaster 
of Sedan or coming from the 
camp at a eae ee 
E 
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in all about 70,000 trained 
soldiers. In addition to that 
force, it is true, several thou- 
sand sailors were landed from 
the war vessels and sent to 
the capital with their heavy 
guns; and that numerous regi- 
ments of Mobiles from the 
provinces, the newly created 
Paris National Guards, and 
various corps of Franes Tireurs, 
made a total all told of some 
400,000 men for the defence of 
the city. Of that heterogene- 
ous force the Mobiles had re- 
ceived but little military train- 
ing, and the National Guards 
none. No conditions, from a 
military point of view, could 
have been more unfavourable, 
and their adverse character 
was aggravated by the political 
situation. Two days after the 
capitulation of Sedan, Empress 
Eugenie, Regent in the absence 
of Napoleon III., had fled from 
the Tuileries Palace by the 
back door communicating with 
the Louvre, while the insur- 
gents, having dispersed the 
Imperialist members of the 
Corps Legislatif and _pro- 
claimed the Republic, entered 
by the front gate. The Gov- 
ernment of the National De- 
fence, constituted on the ruins 
of the Empire, was far from 
homogeneous, and General 
Trochu, placed at its head 
with the supreme command of 
the troops in and around the 
capital, was well aware that 
the defence of Paris and the 
prolongation of the hostilities 
was, as he admitted, “an 


heroic folly.” The hopes which 
were indulged in of the city 
being relieved by an army 
attacking the besieging Ger- 
man forces in the rear, in con- 
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junction with a sortie of the 
troops inside Paris, were vain, 
because, after the capitulation 
of Strasburg and Toul, news 
of which was received in 
the beleaguered city on 2nd 
October, and the subsequent 
capitulation of Metz on 27th 
October, no French army 
existed in the provinces. It 
is true two weak members of 
the Government, MM. Glais- 
Bizoin and Cremieux, had been 
sent to Tours, before Paris 
was completely surrounded hy 
the foe, with the mission to 
organise the defence of the 
country, but it was not till 
after 7th October—when Gam- 
betta, with dictatorial powers, 
left Paris in the ear of a 
balloon—that any serious effort 
was made to raise armies to 
repel the invaders. That task 
was, as the world knows, per- 
formed with patriotic ardour, 
but the armies thus brought 
into existence were for the most 
part composed of raw recruits, 
who, notwithstanding their 
heroic valour, which enabled 
them to immortalise their 
memory, were quite unequal 
to the gigantic task of break- 
ing through the circle of steel 
and brenze round Paris, and of 
driving the victorious foe out 
of the country. 

Such was the deplorable 
military situation in 1870. 
The political situation was 
even more lamentable. Revol- 
utionary clubs, frequented by 
the National Guards, had been 
created in all the working 
quarters of Paris, and every 
café was the centre of Com- 
munist agitation, which was 
fanned by the ‘Reveil,’ the 
‘Combat,’ and similar revol- 
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utionary journals. Discord 
prevailed in the city from the 
very first day it was surrounded 
by the enemy to the moment 
when, after the capitulation, 
the German troops marched 
under the Aro d’Etoile to 
occupy the Champs Elysées, 
the Tuileries garden, and the 
courtyard of the Louvre. To 
show its intensity it will suffice 
to mention the three attempts 
made by the Communists .to 
overthrow the Government. 

So early as the 5th October 
the notorious M. Gustave 
Flourens, at the head of five 
battalions of National Guards, 
marched to the Hotel de 
Ville (the seat of Govern- 
ment), summoning General 
Trochu to order the levée en 
masse, and to distribute to the 
people the 10,000 Chassepot 
rifles he contended were hidden 
away in the military depots. 
He also demanded an imme- 
diate attack on the enemy. 
General Trochu, M. Dorian, 
the patriotic organiser of the 
defences and the provisioning 
of the capital, M. Jules Ferry, 
and other Ministers, sought to 
make M. Flourens understand 
the impossibility, at least for 
the time being, of engaging 
battle, with any hope of suc- 
cess, against a foe solidly 
entrenched, and capable of 
opposing 10, 15, or perhaps 
20 cannons to one French gun. 
He refused to be convinced, and 
on leaving the Hotel de Ville, 
brandishing his drawn sword, 
he declared to his men and to 
all those people in the crowd 
who cared to listen, that “to 
save Paris it will be necessary 
to come to blows with those 
men” (the Ministers). 
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At that moment the Com- 
munists did not dare go fur- 
ther, but the capitulation of 
Metz soon offered them what 
they regarded as a more favour- 
able opportunity. In the midst 
of the effervescence and dis- 
content created by the recap- 
ture of Le Bourget, a little 
village outside Paris, by the 
Prussians, confirmation was 
received of the fall of Metz, 
the announcement of which 
by the ‘Combat’ had been 
officially contradicted. . The 
effect of the terrible news on 
the irritated population can be 
imagined, as it deprived the 
Parisians of the only really 
valid reason for hoping the 
city might be relieved. The 
general dissatisfaction and 
tumult reached their climax 
when it was known proposals 
for an armistice had been 
made. At 2 P.M. on Monday, 
3lst October, the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville and approaches 
were densely crowded with an 
excited mass of people from all 
parts of Paris demanding the 
resignation of the Government 
and the election of the Com- 
mune. General Trochu, Jules 
Ferry, and others attempted 
at various intervals to address 
the insurrectionists, but their 
voices were drowned in shouts 
of “ Pas d’armistice!” “Guerre 
& outrance!” &, Some of the 
mob, calling themselves a dele- 
gation from the people, forced 
their way into the Hotel de 
Ville, demanding explanations 
of the Government on the Le 
Bourget affair, the capitulation 
of Metz, and the proposal for 
an armistice. The self-consti- 
tuted delegation were received 
by Jules Ferry, General Trochu, 
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and Jules Favre. Respecting 
Le Bourget, General Trochu 
repeated what he had stated in 
the ‘Journal Officiel,’ that it 
had been occupied by Francs 
Tireurs against his order, and 
that the position was quite 
untenable and wholly without 
value from a military point of 
view. As to the capitulation 
of Metz, he gave his word of 
honour the Government was 
ignorant of it, and disbelieved 
it when it was announced by 
the ‘Combat.’ With regard 
to the obnoxious armistice, he 
assured the delegates nothing 
was decided, nor would be, 
without first consulting the 
popular wish. The latter part 
of his speech was scarcely 
audible amidst the shouts of 
“Down with the Government!” 
“No Armistice!” ‘The Com- 
mune!” A few moments later 
some hundreds of revolutionists 
had forced their way into the 
building and from the windows 
of the first floor threw scraps 
of paper bearing the words 
“No Armistice!”  “ Levée en 
masse in forty-eight hours!” 
“ Dorian, President of the 
Government!” At that time, 
either intentionally or accident- 
ally, some one fired into the air. 
That act infuriated the rioters, 
who rushed about shouting: 
“To arms! the soldiers are 
firing on the citizens!” One 
sinister -looking ruffian, with 
the sleeves of his red shirt 
rolled up to the elbow, escaped 
from the crowd, and ran along 
the Rue de Rivoli brandishing 
a sabre, and shouting in a 
hoarse, drunken voice: “ Behold 
the sword of him who fired on 
women and unarmed citizens! 
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With his own sword I have 
killed him!” 

A general rush was made 
for the Hotel de Ville, the 
doors of which were forced 
open, and the people took pos- 
session of the great hall. 
Meanwhile the rappel was 
sounded in every quarter of 
Paris, Battalions of National 
Guards and Mobiles mingled 
with the crowd, but for the 
most part they carried their 
rifles butt-end up in token of 
their pacific intentions. At 
half-past four P.M. a red flag 
was displayed from one of 
the windows on the first floor, 
and it was announced General 
Trochu had given his resigna- 
tion as President of the Gov- 
ernment, and that M. Dorian 
had been nominated to take 
the vacant place. MM. Blan- 


qui, Flourens, Ledru - Rollin, 
Louis Blanco, Felix Pyat, De- 


lescluze, and Dorian then ap- 
peared on the balcony, over 
which a red flag had been 
hoisted. Having intimated 
that they constituted the Gov- 
ernment for the time being, 
they were received with ac- 
clamations from the people, 
but an hour later the names 
of Victor Hugo and Rochefort 
were substituted for those of 
Blanqui and Delescluze. At 
7 P.M. the official list of the 
new Ministers was published 
and distributed to the crowd. 
From the commencement of 
the insurrection the real Gov- 
ernment had been kept pris- 
oners in one of the principal 
salles of the Hotel de Ville, 
watched by National Guards 
from the Belleville and Villette 
quarters, By 9 P.M. a strong 
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reaction in favour of General 
Trochu showed itself in the 
better quarters of Paris. The 
commanders of the forts re- 
fused to receive orders from 
any one but General Trochu, 
and a large body of Mobiles 
collected on the Boulevard in 
front of the new Opera House, 
which was not yet completed. 
They testified their sympathy 
with the General by shouting 
“Vive Trochu! A _ bas la 
Commune!” M. Ernest Pic- 
ard, the only member of the 
Government of National De- 
fence free at the time, did his 
utmost to restore public order 
and to release his colleagues. 
About 10 p.m. General Trochu 
and M. Jules Ferry, having 
effected their escape from the 
Hotel de Ville under the dis- 
guise of National Guards, ar- 
rived safely at General Trochu’s 
quarters in Rue de Rivoli. 


There, showing himself on the 


balcony, the General was 
greeted with lusty shouts of 
“Vive Trochu!” Battalions of 
Mobiles and faithful National 
Guards were soon assembled, 
and at 2 A.M. M. Jules Ferry, 
escorted by some 60,000 troops, 
arrived at the Hotel de Ville 
and surrounded it. The build- 
ing was quickly cleared of the 
insurgents, the Government 
reinstated, and MM. Flourens, 
Blanqui, & Co. driven into the 
street rather crestfallen. A 
sort of referendum having on 
3rd November confirmed the 
power of the Government, the 
greater number of the leaders 
of the insurrection of 31st Oc- 
tober were arrested, but M. 
Fleurens succeeded in eluding 
the police. However, having 
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learned that the Francs Tireurs 
whom he had commanded had 
been sent to the front at Cré- 
teil, he could not resist the 
desire to join them. It was 
there he was arrested on 7th 
December by order of General 
Clement Thomas, and incar- 
cerated in Mazas prison. But, 
during the night between the 
21st and 22nd January 1871, 
he was liberated by his Francs 
Tireurs. 

In the afternoon of 21st 
January the meetings of the 
clubs had been unusually 
stormy and seditious. General 
Trochu had resigned the com- 
mand of the army, which had 
been given to General Vinoy. 
As, for weeks previously, flar- 
ing placards bearing the assur- 
ance “Le General Trochu ne 
capituera pas ” had ornamented 
the walls of the city, every one 
understood that the withdrawal 
of General Trochu was the pre- 
lude to the entrance of the 
victorious enemy into the be- 
leaguered city. The revolution- 
ists heaped execrations on the 
head of the ex-Commander-in- 
Chief, and their rage was aug- 
mented by the fact that Gen- 
eral Trochu still preserved the 
Presidency of the Government, 
It was a little past midnight 
when some 800 or 1000 revolu- 
tionists from Belleville arrived 
in front of the Mazas prison, 
where M, Flourens was incar- 
cerated. Threatened with in- 
stant death in case of refusal, 
the Governor of the establish- 
ment handed the prison keys 
to the revolutionists, who at 
once liberated Flourens and 
eight other persons implicated 
in the insurrectionary rioting 
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on 8lst October. Flourens was 
at large, and every one in 
Paris felt the day would not 
pass off quietly. In the after- 
noon of 22nd January the 
Place de |’Hotel de Ville was 
densely crowded, and revolu- 
tionary orators addressed the 
people, who raised the cry of 
“Vive la Commune!” At 
about three o’clock a detach- 
ment of National Guards, about 
200 strong, led by M. Flourens, 
approached the Hotel de Ville 
from the Rue du Temple. 
Their intentions were soon 
evident, because, after dispers- 
ing into little groups, they 
commenced firing at the Mobile 
officers who, in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, were seeking to 
calm the crowd. Several per- 
sons were wounded, and a 
Mobile officer, Major Bernard, 
was killed. Thereupon the 
Mobiles received orders to fire 
in their turn. The fighting 
continued for a good half-hour, 
the insurgent National Guards 
firing from some of the win- 
dows of the surrounding houses, 
as well as from the streets. 
Almost all the windows of the 
Hotel de Ville were shattered, 
and the great door of the Salle 
du Trone was considerably 
damaged. The insurgents were 
driven off, but not more than 
twenty were captured. Some 
forty persons lost their lives 
on this saddest of battlefields, 
where fellow-citizens killed one 
another while the enemy’s can- 
non was thundering in their 
ears. Is it possible to imagine 
a direr climax of social con- 
fusion ? 

What a contrast between 
that most deplorable situation 
in 1870-1871 and the situation 
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in France at the present time! 
The National army, strong and 
intact, is assisted in its strug- 
gle against the German in- 
vaders not only by the whole 
military and naval power of 
the British Empire and the 
valiant Belgian military forces, 
but by the huge Russian armies 
invading the Eastern provinees 
of Prussia, and at the same 
time, with the Servians and 
Montenegrins crushing the 
military power of Austria, 
Germany’s ally. Turkey has 
now also espoused the German 
cause, but her intervention 
seems calculated to precipitate 
her own ruin without mate- 
rially altering the situation 
between the Allies and their 
Austro-German adversaries. 
It is needless to insist further 
on those matters or the vicissi- 
tudes of the campaign, which 
are followed with such thrilling 
interest by all civilised nations, 
because whatever be the re- 
verses which have been met 
with by the Allies, and any 
other reverses which may in 
the future have to be deplored, 
the champions of civilisation 
have sworn not to lay down 
their arms without complete 
victory. 

However, it is interesting and 
important to note the attitude 
and sentiments of the French 
people, and especially of the 
Parisians. The outbreak of 
war has wrought the miracle 
of uniting all political parties 
to such an extent that the 
opposition to the Government 
may be said to be now com- 
posed of M. Clemenceau alone. 
He is as patriotic and as 
favourable to the war as any 
man in France, but when not 
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in power himself it would be 
impossible for that “ demolisher 
of Ministries” to abstain from 
attacking those who hold it. 
With that exception M. Vivi- 
ani’s Cabinet, reconstituted into 
a Ministry of National Defence 
by the appointment of M. 
Delcassé as Foreign Minister, 
M. Millerand as Minister of 
War, M. Ribot as Finance 
Minister, M. Briand as Minis- 
ter of Justice, M. Sembat as 
Minister of Public Works, and 
the Socialist leader, M. Guesdes, 
as Minister without a portfolio, 
has the unrestricted support of 
all political parties, including 
the Catholic minority, which is 
the only political party not 
represented in the Cabinet. 
That exclusion is not, however, 
entirely M. Viviani’s fault. M. 
Denys Cochin, the ardent 
Catholic leader, was offered a 
seat in the Cabinet without a 
portfolio, but he declined it, 
because he considered he could 
render his country more service 
by remaining free than as a 
Minister with nothing but a 
consultative voice. Even be- 
fore that reconstruction was 
effected, the French Parliament, 
on the 4th August, offered a 
most admirable spectacle of 
patriotism and union. Both 
the Senate and Chamber voted, 
without a dissentient voice, all 
the financial and other meas- 
ures rendered necessary by the 
war, and then adjourned sine die. 

If, of the three principles, 
Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, proclaimed by the 
Great Revolution, and _ in- 
scribed on all the public build- 
ings of France, the first, 
Liberty, especially that of the 
press, is necessarily restricted 
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in the interest of the defence of 
the country, Fraternity and 
Equality are now realised to 
perhaps a greater extent than 
ever before. When on Sunday 
evening the mobilisation order 
was posted up in Paris, the 
denizens of the city seemed to 
be transformed as if by magic. 
Rich and poor, workmen and 
their masters, socialists and 
aristocrats, priests and free- 
thinkers, and people who would 
never have thought of speaking 
to one another in ordinary 
times, being summoned to serve 
their country together, chatted 
in the streets and cafés, approv- 
ing the measure which placed 
them all, without distinction, 
on @ footing of equality in the 
hour of danger. And all joined 
their respective regiments, de- 
termined to do their duty to 
the very last. If the Germans 
had eounted on the often- 
threatened strike of the Social- 
ist reservists, they must have 
been direly disappointed. They 
responded to the call to arm 
with the same alacrity as all 
the other citizens. Many 
scenes witnessed in the streets, 
amidst the bustle preceding 
the departure, illustrated the 
universally prevailing patriotic 
sentiment. A priest, shaking 
hands with a burly workman, bid 
him au revoir, saying he would 
meet him in a few days in the 
ranks of the same regiment. 
A member of the high French 
aristocracy, knowing he would 
be a common soldier in a 
regiment in which his chauffeur 
is sergeant, gave him the mili- 
tary salute. Thousands of 
similar incidents occurred dur- 
ing the days of mobilisation in 
France. 
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Not a single voice was raised 
against the war. Even M. 
Jaures, who in his ardent love 
of peace and the fraternity of 
peoples had so long indulged 
in the utopian hope of the 
abolition of frontiers, had, just 
before he was assassinated by 
@ madman on 31st July, con- 
tributed a patriotic article to 
the ‘ Dépéche de Toulouse,’ and 
since then his journal, the 
‘Humanité,’ has unfalteringly 
recognised the necessity of 
crushing the military power 
of Germany. All the Socialist 
leaders, including those of the 
revolutionary General Con- 
federation of Labour, have 
adopted the same attitude, 
and declare France must not 
be content with anything less 
than the dethronement of the 
Kaiser. Their attitude is all 


the more remarkable because 
a couple of years ago they 


opposed with the utmost 
vigour, even in tumultuous 
open-air meetings and noisy 
manifestations, as well as in 
their journals, the proposal 
made by the Barthou Ministry 
to return to the three years’ 
military service, and because, 
ever since the adoption of that 
measure, they had agitated in 
favour of its repeal. In pres- 
ence of the unjustifiable attack 
of the Germans, even M. Hervé, 
the notorious Internationalist, 
who formerly made himself 
odious by demanding “the 
planting of the French national 
flag on the dunghill,” was one 
of the first men to volunteer 
to serve in the ranks. His 
offer was refused on account 
of his defective sight. How- 
ever, in his Socialist organ, the 
‘Guerre Sociale,’ he continues 
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to encourage all French Social- 
ists to forget their differences 
with the other political parties, 
and to constitute with them a 
thoroughly united nation, de- 
termined to repel the invader. 
Indeed, in an article published 
in the ‘Guerre Sociale’ a few 
days after the beginning of 
the hostilities, M. Hervé said: 
‘“‘ Bismarck founded the French 
Republic by killing the French 
Empire. We will go to Berlin 
to found the German Republic,” 
His indignation at the atroci- 
ties committed by the Germans, 
and their vandalism in the 
destruction of Louvain, the 
cathedral of Rheims, &c., was 
expressed in as strong language 
as that employed by the ultra- 
conservatives. 

Another man of quite a 
different type, M. Destournelles 
de Constant, Senator, and 
moderate republican, formerly 
the second delegate of the 
French Government at the 
Hague Peace Conference, the 
universally known ultra-paci- 
fist, has also been transformed 
into an ardent partisan of war 
against Germany. He declares 
that after the divulgations 
concerning the premeditated 
attack of Germany, and in 
presence of the atrocious crimes 
committed by the enemy, “peace 
can only be established by war 
to the knife”; and he adds, 
“this war must not be ter- 
minated by a semblance of 
peace (un semblant de paix). 
It will end by the crushing 
of German domination, or it 
will be necessary to recom- 
mence it,” 

The vast majority, not to say 
the unanimity, of the French 
nation refuse altogether to 
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separate the responsibility of 
the German peoples—whether 
they be Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, Wurtembergers, or 
others—from that of their 
Governments for fostering Ger- 
man militarism with the pre- 
meditated intention of seeking 
to reduce France to the con- 
dition of a German vassal State, 
and of accepting and approving 
every kind of atrocity and van- 
dalism to attain that end. The 
hostility towards the Germans, 
which was great at the com- 
mencement of the war, has be- 
come more and more implacable 
as the campaign is prolonged 
and the violations of the rules 
of civilised warfare become 
more and more numerous and 
undeniable. A remarkable 
proof of it was furnished by 
the volume of indignant pro- 
tests raised against M. Anatole 
France, a Socialist in the best 


acceptation of the word, and 
a Member of the Academie 


Francaise, who in a Paris 
journal declared that after 
crushing German militarism 
there would be no reason why 
the French should not offer 
their friendship to the German 
nation. In presence of the 
outcry against that idea, M. 
Anatole France, who is seventy- 
one years of age, replied by a 
letter addressed to the general 
public through the intermedi- 
ary of the press, that since his 
prose no longer pleased he 
would cease writing, and that 
he had already applied to the 
War Minister requesting to be 
incorporated in the army. He 
must have known his offer 
was entirely platonic. In any 
case, being sent for examina- 
tion before the “Conseil de 
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Revision,” he was, of course, 
pronounced unfit for military 
service, 

The shattering of the plate- 
glass windows of the German 
shops.on the Boulevards and 
elsewhere during the mobilisa- 
tion period has been described 
as @ manifestation of the hatred 
of the French for all that is 
German. The assertion is, 
however, at least an exaggera- 
tion of the truth, as the sense- 
less destruction of property 
was the work, not of an ex- 
cited patriotic crowd, but that 
of bands of roughs. fFortun- 
ately the police soon put an 
end to it, and in presence of the 
general reprobation it elicited, 
no attempt has been made 
either in Paris or in the pro- 
vinces to indulge in similar 
disturbances. On the other 
hand, the Government recently 
ordered the sequestration of 
all the property possessed in 
France by Germans and Aus- 
trians, and the Institut de 
France is examining the ques- 
tion ef the expulsion of all the 
German and Austrian Corre- 
sponding Members of the five 
Academies. The atrocities per- 
petrated by the Germans in 
Belgium and France, and the 
acts of vandalism committed 
by them at Louvain, Rheims, 
and so many other places, pro- 
voked no sort of protest from 
the German savants, many of 
whom, on the contrary, signed 
a document excusing, if not 
approving, them. Indeed, no 
fewer than twenty-two German 
universities addressed to foreign 
universities a declaration pro- 
testing against the reproaches 
made upon the conduct of the 
German army during the pres- 
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ent war. Two proposals were 
presented to one of the sections 
of the Institut. The first re- 
quests the Bureau of the In- 
stitut to inquire whether any 
legal text precludes the pos- 
sibility of expelling German 
Correspondents. The second 
concerns the International As- 
sociation founded a few years 
ago by the European Aca- 
demies. The Bureau of the 
Institut de France is urged to 
examine, with the Academies 
of the allied States and neutral 
countries, whether the Con- 
sortium with the German 
Academies should or should 
not be maintained, and whether 
the arrangement to hold the 
next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association at Berlin in 
1915 ought not to be cancelled. 

No fewer than thirteen Cor- 
responding Members of the 
Institut de France are among 
the ninety-six German savants 
who signed the abominable 
lying document against which 
the whole civilised world has 
protested. The Bureau of the 
French Institut has not, at the 
time of writing, yet deliberated 
on the questions of the expul- 
sion of the German Corre- 
sponding Members and the 
exclusion of the German Aca- 
demies from the International 
Association, but the energetic 
language in which the French 
Academies have, separately, 
expressed their reprobation of 
the German savants’ exouses 
and approbation of nameless 
crimes and acts of abominable 
vandalism, and the speeches 
made at the public sitting of 
the Institut de France on 26th 
October, leave no doubt con- 
cerning the sentiments ef the 
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élite of the French literary, 
scientific, and artistic worlds. 
It may be that the Bureau of 
the Institut de France cannot 
legally expel Foreign Corre- 
sponding Members, but it will 
at least stigmatise the attitude 
assumed by the men who boast 
of being at the head of German 
“ Kultur.” 

In the meantime the Aca- 
demie Francaise, which, as 
every one knows, compiles the 
French dictionary, is, it seems, 
likely to be asked to conseerate 
the word “Boche.” Since the 
outbreak of hostilities the 
French, and especially the 
Parisians, have adopted it to 
express all that is brutal, sav- 
age, inhumane, uncivilised, and 
hateful. It is used both as a 
substantive and as an adjec- 
tive. Though the onomatopoeia 
is not striking, the word is de- 
rived from “Allemand.” It is 
naturally applied to the Ger- 
mans and to their manner of 
making war. The “Boches” 
are the men who deliberately 
murder non - combatants— 
women and children — who 
place cannons on Red Cross 
vans, who hold up their hands 
to indicate their surrender, and 
then, when the confiding French 
or British soldiers approach, 
fire point-blank at them, who 
burn down ancient universities, 
cathedrals, &. The word 
was coined at the end of the 
Franco-German War of 1870- 
1871. When, at Versailles, 
King William I. of Prussia 
had succeeded, with the aid 
of Bismarck, in getting himself 
proclaimed Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Prussians, Bavar- 
ians, Wurtembergers, Saxons, 
&c., were all made united Ger- 
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mans (Allemands), and the 
Parisians, who have a special 
knack for transforming or de- 
forming finals, turned “ Alle- 
mands” into ‘‘Alleboehes,” and 
then by abbreviation adopted 
“Boches.” At the present 
moment the enemy, whether 
they come from the north or 
south of Germany, or even 
from Austria, are for the 
Parisians all “ Boehes,” and 
every action which is despic- 
able, inhumane, or uncivilised 
is “ boche.” 

The possibility of Paris being 
besieged was foreseen by every 
one immediately war was de- 
clared, but it was hoped the 
heroic action of the Belgians 
would delay the impetuous 
forward rush of the German 
hosts sufficiently long to enable 
the French to complete their 
mobilisation and, with the aid 
of the British contingent, beat 


back the enemy. The Bel- 
gians’ wonderful defence of 
their territory, and the promp- 
titude with which British sol- 
diers were landed in France, 


did not, however, suffice. 
When once the Germans had 
fought their way through Bel- 
gium, their march on Paris 
was pursued with uninter- 
rupted success till they reached 
the Marne, The world knows 
the brilliant strategical man- 
ceuvre, and the undaunted 
valour of the French and 
British armies which, at that 
most critical juncture, saved 
the French capital from at- 
tack, and perhaps from occupa- 
tion by the foe, At that time 
the ,preparations for the de- 
fence and the provisioning of 
Paris were far from complete, 
and though the triple circle 
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of forts protecting it inspired 
considerable confidence, especi- 
ally in those people who were 
not aware of the power of the 
German siege artillery, the 
Government rightly refused to 
repeat the fault committed in 
1870. 

In that connection it is in- 
teresting and important to 
recall the circumstances under 
which the great mistake was 
made in the année terrible, and 
the patriotic but grandiloquent 
declaration made by M. Jules 
Favre when he assumed power 
as Foreign Minister in the 
Government of National De- 
fence. While the Prussians 
and their allies of the German 
Confederation were marching 
on Paris, after the capitulation 
of Sedan, M. Jules Favre, be- 
lieving France, rid of the 
Empire, would refind the in- 
domitable energy to repel the 
invader she had shown in 1792, 
pronounced the historical but 
imprudent phrase: “Nous ne 
cederons ni un pouce de notre 
territoire, ni une pierre de nos 
fortresses” (We will abandon 
to the enemy neither an inch 
of our territory nor a stone of 
our fortresses). Very shortly 
afterwards, imbued with those 
sentiments, he left. Paris on 
17th September to negotiate 
with M. de Bismarck the con- 
clusion of peace by the pay- 
ment of an indemnity. He had 
interviews at the Chateau of 
Ferriéres with King William 
and M. de Bismarck on 18th 
and 19th September, but, dis- 
covering the minimum the 
victorious foe would accept in- 
cluded, besides the proposed 
war indemnity, the cession of 
Alsace and various other terri- 
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tories, and that, even to con- 
clude an armistice, the invader 
required the possession of 
Strasburg, Toul, Phalsbourg, 
and a fort dominating the 
French eapital, M. Jules Favre 
returned to Paris, from which 
the Government issued a pro- 
clamation calling on the country 
to take up arms, and to wage 
implacable war till the Prus- 
sians and their allies should be 
driven out of the land. 

There was no longer sufficient 
time for the Government to 
withdraw in safety from Paris 
before the investment of the 
city was absolutely complete, 
but the Council of Ministers 
had already committed the 
fault of deciding to remain. 
No doubt the remembrance 
of those facts was present to 
the mind of M. Viviani and his 
colleagues when they learned 
the German army was within 
100 miles of the French capital. 
There could be no question of 
seeking, like M. Jules Favre 
did, to negotiate peace; so to 
avoid the possibility of the 
Government being held pris- 
oner in a beleaguered city, or 
perhaps even captured, the 
President of the Republic, all 
the Ministers, the Senate, the 
Chamber, the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and the Bank of France, 
at once removed to Bordeaux. 
The departure was, however, 
effected with such secrecy, and 
so rapidly, that it strongly 
resembled a precipitate flight. 
Every one knew that on the 
2nd September the enemy was 
within a day’s march of the 
outer circle of forts surrounding 
the capital, but no indication 
had been given the general 
public that the Government 
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intended to leave. It was, 
therefore, with great surprise 
that, on the morning of 3rd 
September, the Parisians read 
in their journals the procla- 
mation of the Government 
announcing to the country the 
temporary transfer of the capi- 
tal from Paris to Bordeaux. 
The suddenness with which 
the very critical character of 
the situation was revealed to 
the Parisians was calculated 
to create a panic. The vast 
majority of the population had 
not foreseen the eventuality of 
the removal of the seat of 
Government to a provincial 
town, and it might have been 
feared the measure would be 
misinterpreted. The outbreak 
of the war at a moment when 
the Paris season was still at 
its height had already com- 
pletely transformed the city. 
The call to arms had at the 
beginning of August created 
an unprecedented state of 
affairs. Every man between 
21 and 47 years of age being 
liable to military service, the 
mobilisation took masters and 
men from every commercial 
and industrial establishment. 
Thousands of shops, warehouses, 
and offices were thus, by the 
forced absence of their chiefs 
and personnel, constrained to 
put up their shutters. At the 
same time all the theatres and 
other places of amusement 
closed their doors for the same 
reason, while the cafés and 
restaurants, being by order of 
the police shut, the former at 
8 P.M. and the latter at 9.30 
P.M., “Gay Paris” was reduced 
to the condition of a dull coun- 
try town. There was scarcely 
a taxi-auto or even an ordinary 
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horse-eab in the streets, and all 
the auto-buses, without excep- 
tion, had been commandeered 
for the army on the second day 
of the mobilisation. The dearth 
of the taxi-autos was chiefly 
due to the fact that the great 
majority of the chauffeurs had 
joined their respective regi- 
ments. The only means of 
locomotion left to the ordinary 
citizen was the Metropolitan 
Electric Railway, and the cir- 
culation of trains on various 
sections of that underground 
network of lines had to be 
suppressed on account of a 
large portion of the personnel 
having been called to arms. 
Under these circumstances 
it is not astonishing the richer 
families should have abandoned 
Paris for their country houses, 
even before the Government 
thought it prudent to with- 
draw, and that a vast number 
of less wealthy families should, 
when made aware of the im- 
minent danger of the enemy 
arriving under the walls of the 
city, have fled to take refuge in 
the homes of relations or friends 
in the provinces. The control 
of all the railways having passed 
into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the lines being re- 
quired for the transport of 
troops, supplies, &c., for the 
army, the ordinary traffic was 
almost completely suspended. 
The exodus of the rich classes 
of society was easily effected in 
their automobiles, but persons 
of modest means had to inscribe 
their names and: take their 
tickets sometimes several days 
before the departure of the 
limited trains which were des- 
tined to take them out of what 
they feared would soon be a 
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beleaguered city, or, perhaps 
worse, @ city occupied by a foe 
that had shown utter contempt 
for the rules of civilised warfare 
and the rights of non-combat- 
ants. A great many more 
people fied in peny chaises, 
donkey carts, delivery vans, 
and all sorts of other vehicles, 
and some even left on foot 
rather than confront the pos- 
sible, if not, as they appre- 
hended, the probable dangers 
attending a bombardment of 
the city. 

The population of Paris was 
thus reduced by about one- 
third. The attitude of the re- 
maining two-thirds was that of 
perfect calm. They were not 
dismayed by the knowledge 
that the Germans were, so to 
say, within striking distance of 
their city. Their confidence in 
the ultimate result of the war 
was unshaken, and they were 
prepared, if necessary, to under- 
go the same privations as those 
suffered by the inhabitants of 
the capital in 1870-1871, es- 
pecially as they were conscious 
the suocess of the Allies in the 
gigantic struggle might, to 
some extent, depend on their 
heroism. German aeroplanes, 
“Tauben” as they are called, 
though there are many types 
of those “doves,” which flew 
over Paris to drop bombs and 
“visiting cards” announcing 
the coming of unwelcome 
guests, completely failed in 
their object, which was, it is 
to be supposed, to spread terror 
among the population. The 
appearance of one of them in 
the sky was the signal for 
crowds of people, of all classes 
of society, to satisfy their curi- 
osity by assembling on all the 
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open spaces and broad thorough- 
fares to watch the evolutions of 
the artificial birds, which, in 
spite of their pacific name, 
sought, sometimes with too 
great success, to kill and 
wound non-combatants. Curi- 
ously enough their victims were 
invariably women and children. 
Since then ‘‘Tauben” have from 
time to time flown over the city, 
dropping bombs, but as a strict 
wateh has been established, 
those that attempt to reach 
Paris are now for the most 
part either frightened away or 
brought to the ground by 
French avions. Nevertheless 
in the middle of October a 
“Taube,” taking advantage of 
low clouds and mist, succeeded 
in approaching the city un- 
detected, and perpetrated the 
crime of seeking to wreck 
Notre Dame Cathedral. One 
bomb dropped from it struck 
the roof of the ancient basilica, 
but fortunately did less damage 
than might have been feared, 
as it only shattered and charred 
a few rafters. The evil in- 
tention of the vandals is all 
the more undeniable because 
it has been shown the missile 
was of an incendiary char- 
acter. A second bomb fell in 
the square contiguous to the 
cathedral, and a third in the 
immediate vicinity of the sacred 
and historical edifice. Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris, 
protested officially against the 
outrage committed, without the 
shadow of an excuse based on 
military necessity, and with the 
evident intention of trying to 
reduce the majestic pile to the 
same ruined condition to which 
the German artillery had re- 
duced that of Rheims. 
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The nomination of Genera] 
Galliéni as Military Governor 
of Paris, and his proclamation 
to the inhabitants, had the 
effect of fortifying the courage 
of every one. That document 
was short but emphatic. It 
was— ‘The members of the 
Republican Government have 
left Paris to give fresh impetus 
to the defence of the nation. I 
have received the mandate to 
defend Paris against the in- 
vader. I will fulfil that 
mandate to the very end.” 
Two days later came the 
announcement of the signature 
in London, on 5th September, 
of that most important declara- 
tion by which the allies, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, 
undertook mutually not to 
conclude peace separately. The 
Parisians regarded the agree- 
ment as a pledge that, even 
supposing the enemy should 
occupy the city, they would 
soon be constrained to leave 
it. Moreover, the confidence 
in the triple circle of forts 
round Paris being sufficient to 
hold the foe at bay, which had 
not been wanting from the 
very first, was still more 
strengthened by the visible 
signs of all the necessary pre- 
parations being made to pre- 
vent the enemy entering the 
city. It was known that 
strong .earthworks, trenches, 
&c., had been made between 
the forts, and now most of the 
city gates were closed and 
protected with earthworks, 
while trenches were dug more 
than half-way across the road- 
way in front of those still left 
open for traffic. At the same 
time, the Longchamps race- 
course and about half the Bois 
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de Boulogne were quickly 
transformed into veritable 


cattle ranges. The immense 
herds of bullocks and cows, 
and the enormous flocks of 
sheep, destined to supply Paris 
with milk and meat in the 
eventuality of the city being 
besieged, became the object of 
great curiosity and interest 
for the Parisians, who every 
fine day flocked in tens of 
thousands to witness the un- 
precedented spectacle of the 
fashionable resort converted 
into a gigantic stock farm. 

When the advance of the 
enemy was checked, and even 
when the Germans were driven 
back some hundred miles in 
four days, the Parisians did 
not quite realise the importance 
of the success. It was not till 
the 12th September, when they 
learned the enemy was in full 
retreat, that they fully under- 
stood it. At least for the 
time being the imminency of 
the danger of Paris being 
attacked by the German hordes 
was averted. Whether it was 
the knowledge that the enemy 
might resume the offensive 
successfully, and perhaps next 
time reach the city, or whether 
it was due to a sort of apathy 
and resignation to their fate— 
whatever it might be which 
undeniably prevailed at that 
time, the inhabitants of Paris 
indulged in no outward de- 
monstration of joy. The flags 
with which so many of the 
houses had been decked on the 
occasion of the mobilisation 
were left flying, but not a 
single one more was added to 
their number, and as for illu- 
minating, no one entertained 
the idea for a moment. 
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Since then Paris has grad- 
ually, but very slowly, com- 
menced to recover to some 
small extent its normal aspect, 
especially in the day. The 
number of taxi-autos and or- 
dinary horse-cabs plying for 
hire has increased, and a cer- 
tain number of the shops and 
eafés which had closed their 
doors have been reopened. 
However, the proprietors of 
many wholesale establishments, 
who had sought to hold their 
ground in the anticipation that 
at least a certain few of their 
regular customers would come 
from the provinces and abroad 
to make their provision for the 
winter, finding their hopes de- 
ceived, are one after the other 
closing their establishments. 
As for the dealers in “articles 
de luxe,’’ they are either put- 
ting up their shutters or seek- 
ing to sell off at very reduced 
prices. The fashionable ‘cou- 
turiers” have extremely few 
of their ordinary customers, so 
some of them are offering to 
make dresses at very moderate 
prices, even for persons who 
may wish to furnish their own 
materials, and many renowned 
tailors have accepted contracts 
to supply ordinary uniforms 
for the army. The great em- 
poriums, such as the Louvre, 
the Bon Marché, the Prin- 
temps, the Galeries Lafayette, 
&c., have reopened their doors, 
but the comparatively few 
salesmen and women who 


are in them are more than 
sufficient to serve the rare 
customers. 

Paris will not become Paris 
again till peace is signed, or 
at least till the Germans have 
been driven out of France, and 
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even Belgium, and the cam- 
paign of the invasion of Ger- 
many has been commenced, not 
only in the east by the Rus- 
sians, but by the French and 
British armies in the west, and 
in such a successful manner as 
to preclude the danger of the 
foe making another attempt to 
recross the frontier into France. 
No doubt, in the meantime, 
when the danger of an attack 
on the French capital is suf- 
ficiently removed to justify 
the return of the Government 
to Paris, the realisation of that 
eventuality would aid most 
powerfully to give animation 
to the city by the confidence 
it would naturally inspire in 
at least some of the tens of 
thousands of rich people who 
fled into the country on the 
approach of the enemy, and 
whose return might be ex- 
pected, especially if at the 
same time the police order for 
the really unnecessarily early 
closing of the cafés and res- 
taurants were annulled. 
Extreme distress among the 
poor has been palliated by the 
allowance made by the State 
to families deprived of their 
breadwinners by the mobilisa- 
tion. The wife of a soldier is 
given Is. a day, and an addi- 
tional 5d. for each child under 
sixteen years of age. How- 
ever, the aged mother of a man 
called under the colours gets 
nothing, and the mother of 
illegitimate children has no 
claim to the State allowance, 
either for herself or her chil- 
dren, though she may have 
been living with her partner as 
his wife for many years. The 


knowledge that this was the 
law, created on the eve of the 
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mobilisation an extraordinary 
rush of ‘‘faux ménages” to the 
town halls to celebrate their 
civil marriage. But very many 
men who wished to get their 
union legalised had to join the 
army before all the legal for- 
malities could be complied with, 
The consequence is that their 
illegal spouses and their chil- 
dren are, in too many cases, 
destitute, as are also a multi- 
tude of female shop assistants, 
typewriters, &c., who lost their 
places either by the closing of 
the establishments in which 
they were employed, or by the 
reduction of the personnel, 
Many of these young women 
seek to earn a precarious living 
by hawking journals in the 
streets, but those who thus 
succeed in keeping the wolf 
from the door form a very 
small contingent of the Parisian 
female army of unemployed. 
There are also some ten thou- 
sand persons, men, women, and 
children, formerly employed, in 
one way or another, in the 
theatres, concerts, and other 
places of amusement which 
were closed on the day of the 
general mobilisation, and of 
which the police have, till now, 
refused to authorise the re- 
opening. They are actors, 
actresses, stage-walkers, scene- 
shifters, &c., who, not being a 
provident class of people, are 
for the most part now in great 
distress. There seems to be 
no valid reason for the main- 
tenance of the interdiction of 
theatrical performances and 
concerts, especially as they 
might be placed under the 
strictest supervision of the 
public powers. On the con- 
trary, the reopening of re- 
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spectable places of amusement 
seems to be desirable, as the 
performances would do some- 
thing to relieve the constant 
depression from brooding over 
the vicissitudes of the war, and 
might be made a useful lesson 
of civism, morality, and pat- 
riotism. Petitions have been 
presented to the Military 
Governor of Paris, and to the 
Prefect of Police, begging them 
to authorise the reopening of 
at least a few selected places 
of amusement, of which the 
programmes would be subject 
to the approval of the public 
authorities. It is hoped that 
in the interest of the ten 
thousand persons attached to 
them, and now deprived in 
Paris of the means of exist- 
ence, and also in the interest 
of the general public, the 
necessary permission to reopen 
at least some of the theatres 
and concert - halls will be 
given. 

The military situation at 
the present moment makes 
the realisation of the Kaiser’s 
ambition to enter Paris at the 
head of a victorious army most 
improbable, However, it is 
still within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that another desperate 
effort may be made to attack 
the French capital. Supposing 
the most improbable eventual- 
ity of the Germans succeeding 
in effecting the complete invest- 
ment of the city, which would 
require an army of at least a 
million men, they could not 
deprive it of communications 
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with the outer world as they 
did in 1870-1871. During the 
memorable siege of Paris in 
the année terrible, Gambetta, 
delegated by the Government 
of National Defence to organise 
the defence of the country in 
the provinces, had to leave 
Paris on 7th October in the 
car of an ordinary spherical 
balloon, which, with the carrier- 
pigeon, constituted the only 
means of communication. The 
balloon could of course never 
return, and though carrier- 
pigeons were transported in 
the car of each balloon which 
left the French capital, very 
few of them ever returned with 
the messages they were des- 
tined to bring. They were, 
for the most part, shot by the 
enemy. Now, with the exist- 
ence of wireless telegraphy, 
Paris could never be deprived 
of the means of sending and 
receiving news, and the aero- 
plane would certainly be chosen 
as the means of locomotion by 
persons wishing to leave or 
enter the beleaguered city. The 
pilot of the aeroplane. would 
undoubtedly run some risk of 
being attacked by the enemy’s 
aerial craft, but by choosing 
the hours of darkness, and by 
rising high in the air before 
crossing the enemy’s lines, the 
danger attending the expedi- 
tion would be small. And he 
could return, bringing back as 
many persons, or as much 
freight —letters, &c.—as he 
took away. 
T. F. FARMAN. 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


v. “CRIME,” 


“ BRING in Private Dunshie, 
Sergeant - Major,” says the 
Company Commander. 

The Sergeant-Major throws 
open the door, and barks— 

“Private Dunshie’s escort !” 

The order is repeated fortie- 
simo by some one outside, 
There is a clatter of ammuni- 
tion boots getting into step, 
and a solemn procession of 
four files into the room. The 
leader thereof is a stumpy but 
enormously important-looking 
private. He is the escort. 
Number two is the prisoner. 
Numbers three and four are 
the accuser— counsel for the 
Crown, as it were—and a wit- 
ness. The procession reaches 
the table at which the Captain 
is sitting. Beside him is a 
young officer, one Bobbie Little, 
who is present for “instruc- 
tional” purposes. 

“Mark time!” 
the Sergeant-Major. 
Right turn!” 

This evolution brings the 
accused face to face with his 
judge. He has been deprived 
of his cap, and of everything 
else “which may be employed 
as, or contain, a missile,” 
(They think of everything in 
the King’s Regulations.) 

“What is this man’s crime, 
Sergeant-Major?” inquires the 
Captain. 

“On this sheet, sir,” replies 
the Sergeant-Major . .. 


commands 


“ Halt ! 





By a “crime” the ordinary 
civilian means something worth 
recording in a special edition 
of the evening papers—some- 
thing with a meat-chopper in 
it. Others, more catholic in 
their views, will tell you that 
it is a crime to inflict corporal 
punishment on any human 
being ; or to permit performing 
animals to appear upon the 
stage; or to subsist upon any 
food but nuts. Others, of still 
finer clay, will classify such 
things as Futurism, The Tango, 
Dickeys, and the Albert Mem- 
orial as crimes. The point to 
note is, that in the eyes of all 
these persons each of these 
things is a sin of the worst 
possible degree. That being 
so, they designate it “a crime.” 
It is the strongest term they 
can employ. 

But in the Army, “crime” 
is capable of infinite shades of 
intensity. It simply means 
‘‘misdemeanour,” and may 
range from being unshaven on 
parade, or making a frivolous 
complaint about the potatoes 
at dinner, to irrevocably per- 
forating your rival in love 
with a bayonet. So let party 
politicians, when they dis- 
course vaguely to their con- 
stituents about “the prevalence 
of crime in the Army under 
the present effete and undemo- 
cratic system,” walk warily. 
Every private in the Army 
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possesses what is called a 
conduct-sheet, and upon this 
his crimes are recorded. To be 
precise, he has two such sheets. 
One is called his Company 
sheet, and the other his Regi- 
mental sheet. His Company 
sheet contains a record of every 
misdeed for which he has been 
brought before his Company 
Commander. His Regimental 
sheet is a more select document, 
and contains only the more note- 
worthy of his achievements— 
crimes so interesting that they 
have to be communicated to 
the Commanding Officer. 

However, this morning we 
are concerned only with Com- 
pany conduct-sheets. It is 
7.30 AM. and the Company 
Commander is sitting in judg- 
ment, with a little pile of yellow 
Army forms before him. He 
picks up the first of these, and 
reads— 

“ Private Dunshie. While on 
active service, refusing to obey 
an order. Lance - Corporal 
Ness !” 

The figure upon the pris- 
oner’s right suddenly becomes 
animated. Lance - Corporal 
Ness, taking a deep breath, 
and fixing his eyes reso- 
lutely on the whitewashed 
wall above the Captain’s head, 
recites— 

“Sirr, at four P.M. on the 
fufth unst. I was in charge of a 
party told off for tae scrub the 
floor of Room Nummer Seeven- 
teen. I ordered the prisoner tae 
scrub. He refused. I warned 
him. He again refused.” 

Click! Lance-Corporal Ness 
has run down. He has just 
managed the sentence in a 
breath, 


“Corporal Mackay !” 

The figure upon Lance- 
Corporal Ness’s right stiffens, 
and inflates itself. 

.“Sirr, on the fufth unst. I 
was Orderly Sergeant. At 
aboot four-thirrty P.M., Lance- 
Corporal Ness reported this 
man tae me for refusing for 
tae obey an order. I confined 
him.” 

The Captain turns to the 
prisoner. 

“What have you to say, 
Private Dunshie?” 

Private Dunshie, it appears, 
has a good deal to say. 

“T jined the Airmy for tae 
fight they Germans, and no 
for tae be learned tae scrub 
floors——” 

“Sirr!” suggests the Ser- 
geant-Major in his ear. 

“ Sirr,” amends Private Dun- 
shie reluctantly. “I was no in 
the habit of scrubbin’ the floor 
mysel’ where I stay in Dum- 
barton; and ma wife would be 
affronted 

But the Captain looks up. 
He has heard enough. 

‘Look here, Dunshie,” he 
says. ‘Glad to hear you want 
to fight the Germans. Se do 
I. So do we all. All the same, 
we've got a lot of dull jobs to 
do first.” (Captain Blaikie has 
the reputation of being the 
most monosyllabic man in the 
British Army.) ‘Coals, and 
floors, and fatigues like that: 
they are your job. I have 
mine too. Kept me up till 
two this morning. But the 
point is this. You have refused 
to obey an order. Very serious, 
that. Most serious crime a 
soldier can commit. If you 
start arguing now about small 
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things, where will you be when 
the big orders come along—eh ? 
Must learn to obey. Soldier 
new, whatever you were a 


month ago. So obey all orders 
like a shot. Watch me next 
time I get one. No disgrace, 
you know! Ought to be a 


soldier's pride, and all that. 
See?” 

“Yes—sirr,” replies Private 
Dunshie, with less truculence. 

The Captain glances down 
at the paper before him. 

“First time you have come 
before me. Admonished!” 

“Right turn! Quick march!” 
thunders the Sergeant-Major. 

The procession clumps out 
of the room. The Captain 
turns to his disciple. 

“That’s my homely and 
paternal tap,” he observes. 
“For first offenders only. That 
chap’s all right. Soon find out 
it’s no good fussing about your 
rights as a true-born British 
elector in the Army. ee 
Major!” 

“ Sirr?” 

“Private McNulty!” 

After the usual formalities, 
enter Private McNulty and 
escort. Private McNulty is a 
small scared-looking man with 
a dirty face. 

“Private McNulty, sirr!” 
announces the Sergeant-Major 
to the Company Commander, 
with the air of a popular 
lecturer on entomology placing 
a fresh insect under the micro- 
scope. 

Captain Blaikie 


” 


addresses 


the shivering culprit— 
“Private McNulty; charged 

with destroying Government 

property. Corporal Mather!” 
Corporal Mather clears his 
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throat, and assuming the 
wooden expression and fish-like 
gaze common to all public 
speakers who have learned 
their oration by heart, be- 
gins— 

“Sirr, on the night of the 
sixth inst. I was Orderly 
Sergeant. Going round the 
prisoner’s room aboot the hour 
of nine-thirty I noticed that 
his three biscuits had been cut 
and slashed, appariently with 
a knife or other instrument.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Sirr, I inquired of the men 
in the room who was it had 
gone for to do this. Sirr, 
they said it was the prisoner.” 

Two witnesses are called. 
Both certify, casting grieved 
and virtuous glances at the 
prisoner, that this outrage 
upon the property of His 
Majesty was the work of 
Private McNulty. 

To the unsophisticated Bobby 
Little this charge appears 
rather a frivolous one. If you 
may not cut or slash a biscuit, 
what are you to do with it? 
Swallow it whole? 

“Private McNulty ?” queries 
the Captain. 

Private McNulty, in a voice 
which is shrill with righteous 
indignation, gives the some- 
what unexpected answer— 


“Sirr, I plead guilty!” 

“Guilty—eh? You did it, 
then?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Why?” 


This is what Private McNulty 
is waiting for. 

“The men in that room, sirr, 
he announces indignantly, “ ap- 
pear tae look on me as a sort 
of body that can be treated 


” 
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onyways. They go for tae 
aggravate me. I was sittin’ 


on my bed, with my knife in 
my hand, cutting a piece bacca 
and interfering with naebody, 
when they all commenced tae 
fling biscuits at me. I was 
keepin’ them off as weel as I 
could; but havin’ a knife in 
my hand, I'll no deny but what 
I gave twa three of them a bit 
cut.” 

“Is this true?” asks the 
Captain of the first witness, 
curtly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You saw the men throwing 
biscuits at the prisoner?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“He was daen’ it himsel’!” 
proclaims Private McNulty. 

“This true?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The Captain addresses the 
other witness. 

“You doing it too?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Captain turns again to 
the prisoner. 

“Why didn’t you lodge a 
complaint?” (The schoolboy 
code does not ebtain in the 
Army.) 

“T did, sir. I tellt”—in- 
dicating Corporal Mather with 
an elbobw— “this genelman 
here.” 

Corporal Mather cannot help 
it. Heswells perceptibly. But 
swift puncture awaits him. 

“Corporal Mather, why 
didn’t you mention this?” 

“T didna think it affected 
the crime, sir.” 

“Not your business to think. 
Only to make a straightforward 
charge. Be very careful in 


future. You other two”—the 
witnesses come guiltily to at- 
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tention—“TI shall talk to your 
platoon sergeant about you. 
Not going to have Government 
property knocked about!” 

Bobby Little’s eyebrows, 
willy-nilly, have been steadily 
rising during the last five 
minutes. He knows the mean- 
ing of red tape now! 

Then comes sentence. 

“Private McNulty, you have 
pleaded guilty to a charge of 
destroying Government pro- 
perty, so you go before the 
Commanding Officer. Don’t 
suppose you'll be punished, be- 
yond paying for the damage.” 

“Right turn! Quick march!” 
chants the Sergeant-Major. 

The downtrodden McNulty 
disappears, with his traducers. 
But Bobby Little’s eyebrows 
have not been altogether 
thrown away upon his Com- 
pany Commander. 

‘‘Got the biscuits here, Ser- 
geant-Major?” 

“ Yes, sirr.” 

“Show them.” 

The Sergeant - Major dives 
into a pile of brown blankets, 
and presently extracts three 
small brown mattresses, each 
two feet square. These appear 
to have been stabbed in several 
places with a knife. 

Captain Blaikie’s eyes twin- 
kle, and he ehuckles to his now 
searlet-faced junior— 

“ More biscuits in heaven and 
earth than ever came out. of 
Huntley and Palmer’s, my son ! 
Private Robb!” 

Presently Private Robb 
stands at the table. He is a 
fresh-faced, well-set-up youth, 
with a slightly receding chin 
and a most dejected manner. 

“ Private Robb,” reads the 
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Captain. ‘“ While on active 
service, drunk and singing in 
‘Wellington Street about nine 
p.m. on Saturday, the sixth.” 
Sergeant Garrett!” 

The proceedings follow their 
usual course, except that in 
this case some of the evidence 
is “documentary ”—put in in 
the form of a report from the 
sergeant of the Military Police 
who escorted the melodious 
Robb home to bed. 

The Captain addresses the 
prisoner. 

“Private Robb, this is the 
second time. Sorry — very 
sorry. In all other ways you 
are doing well. Very keen and 
promising soldier. Why is it 
—eh?” 

The contrite Robb hangs 
his head. His judge con- 
tinues— 

“T’ll tell you. You haven't 
found out yet how much you 
can held. That it?” 

The prisoner nods assent. 

“ Well—find out! See? It’s 
one of the first things a young 
man ought to learn. Very 
valuable piece of information. 
I know myself, so I’m safe. 
Want you to do the same. 
Every man has a_ different 
limit. What did you have on 
Saturday ?” 

Private Robb reflects. 

“Five pints, sirr,” he an- 
nounces. 

“Well, next time try three, 
and then you won't go serenad- 
ing policemen. As it is, you 
will have to go before the 
Commanding Officer and get 
punished. Want to go to the 
front, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” Private Robb’s 
dismal features flush. 
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“Well, mind this. We all 
want to go, but we can’t go 
till every man in the battalion 
is efficient. You want te be 
the man who kept the rest 
from going to the front— 
eh?” 

“No, sirr, I do not.” 

“All right, then. Next 
Saturday night say to your- 
self: ‘ Another pint, and I keep 
the Battalion back!’ If you 
do that, you’ll come back to 
barracks sober, like a decent 
chap. That'll do. Don’t salute 
with your eap off. Next man, 
Sergeant-Major!” 

“Good boy, that,” remarks 
the Captain to Bobbie Little, 
as the contrite Robb is re- 
moved. ‘Keen as mustard. 
But his high-water mark for 
beer is somewhere in his boots. 
All right, now I’ve scared him.” 

“Last prisoner, sirr,” an- 
nounces the Sergeant-Major. 

“Glad to hear it. H’m! 
Private M‘Queen again!” 

Private M‘Queen is an un- 
pleasant-looking creature, with 
a drooping red moustache and 
a cheese-coloured complexion. 
His misdeeds are recited. Hav- 
ing been punished for miscon- 
duct early in the week, he has 
piled Pelion on Ossa by ap- 
pearing fighting drunk at 
defaulters’ parade. From all 
accounts he has livened up 
that usually decorous assem- 
blage considerably. 

After the corroborative evi- 
dence, the Captain asks his 
usual question of the pris- 
oner— 

“ Anything to say?” 

“No,” growls Private 
M‘Queen. 

The Captain takes up the 
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prisoner’s conduct-sheet, reads 
it through, and folds it up 
deliberately. 

“T am going to ask the 
Commanding Officer to dis- 
charge you,” he says; and 
there is nothing homely or 
paternal in his speech now. 
‘“‘Can’t make out why men like 
you join the Army—especially 
this Army. Been a@ nuisance 
ever since you came here. 
Drunk — beastly drunk — four 
times in three weeks. Always 
dirty and insubordinate. Al- 
ways trying to stir up trouble 
among the young soldiers, 


Been in the army before, 
haven’t you?” 
“No.” 


“That's not true. Can al- 
ways tell an old soldier on 
parade. Fact is, you have 
either deserted or been dis- 
charged as incorrigible. Going 
to be discharged as incorrigible 


One’s first days as a newly- 
joined subaltern are very like 
one’s first days at school. The 
feeling is just the same. There 
is the same natural shyness, 
the same reverence for people 
who afterwards turn out to be 
of no consequence whatsoever, 
and the same fear of trans- 
gressing the Laws of the Medes 
and Persians—regimental tra- 
ditions and conventions—which 
alter not. 

Dress, for instance. “ Does 
one wear a sword on parade?” 
asks the tyro of himself his 
first morning. ‘I'll put it on, 
and chance it.” He invests 
himself in a monstrous clay- 
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again. Keeping the regiment 
back, that’s why: that’s a real 
crime. Go home, and explain 
that you were turned out of 
the King’s Army because you 
weren’t worthy of the honour 
of staying in. When decent 
men see that people like you 
have no place in this regiment, 
perhaps they will see that this 
regiment is just the place for 
them. Take him away.” 

Private M‘Queen shambles 
out of the room for the last 
time in his life. Captain 
Blaikie, a little exhausted by 
his own unusual loquacity, 
turns to Bobbie Little with a 
contented sigh. 

“That’s the last of the 
shysters,” he says. “Been 
weeding them out for six 
weeks. Now I have got rid of 


that nobleman I can look the 
rest of the Company in the 
face. 


Come to breakfast!” 










MEDES AND PERSIANS. 





more and steps on to the 
barrack-square. Not an officer 
in sight is carrying anything 
more lethal than a light cane. 
There is just time to scuttle 
back to quarters and disarm. 

Again, where should one sit 
at meal-times? We had sup- 
posed that the C.O. would be 
enthroned at the head of the 
table, with a major sitting on 
his right and left, like Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim; while the 
rest disposed themselves in a 
descending scale of greatness 
until it came down to persons 
like ourselves at the very foot. 
But the C.O. has a disconcert- 
ing habit of sitting absolutely 
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anywhere. He appears to be 
just as happy between two 
Second Lieutenants as _ be- 
tween Cherubim and Seraphim. 
Again, we note that at break- 
fast each officer upon entering 
sits down and shouts loudly, 
to a being concealed behind 
a screen, for food, which is 
speedily forthcoming. Are we 
entitled to clamour in this 
peremptory fashion too? Or 
should we creep round behind 
the screen and take what we 
can get? Or should we sit 
still, and wait till we are 
served? We try the last ex- 
pedient first, and get nothing. 
Then we try the second, and 
are speedily convinced, by the 
demeanour of the gentleman be- 
hind the screen, that we have 
committed the worst error of 
which we have yet been guilty. 

There are other problems— 
saluting, for instance. On the 
parade-ground this is a simple 
matter enough; for there the 
golden rule appears to be— 
When in doubt, salute! The 
Colonel calls up his four Com- 
pany Commanders. They sal- 
ute. He instructs them to 


carry on this morning with 
coal fatigues and floor-scrub- 
bing. The Company Comman- 
ders salute, and retire to their 
Companies, and call up their 


subalterns, who salute. They 
instruct these to carry on this 
morning with coal fatigues and 
floor-scrubbing. The sixteen 
subalterns salute, and retire 
to their platoons. Here they 
call up their Platoon Sergeants, 
who salute. They instruct 
these to carry on this morning 
with coal fatigues and floor- 
scrubbing. The Platoon Ser- 
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geants salute, and issue com- 
mands to the rank and file. 
The rank and file, having no 
instructions to salute  ser- 
geants, are compelled, as a 
last resort, to carry on with 
the coal fatigues and floor- 
scrubbing themselves. You 
see, on parade saluting is sim- 
plicity itself. 

But we are not always on 
parade; and then more subtle 
problems arise. Some of these 
were discussed one day by four 
junior officers, who sat upon 
a damp and slippery bank by 
a@ muddy roadside during a 
“fall-out” in a route march, 
The four (“reading from left 
to right,” as they say in high 
journalistic society) were Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Little, Second 
Lieutenant Waddell, Second 
Lieutenant Cockerell, and 
Lieutenant Struthers,  sur- 
named ‘“Highbrow.” Bobby 
we know. Waddell was a 
slow-moving but pertinacious 
student of the science of war 
from the kingdom of Fife. 
Cockerell came straight from 
a crack public-school corps, 
where he had been a cadet 
officer; so nothing in the 
heaven above or the earth 
beneath was hid from him. 
Struthers owed his superior 
rank to the fact that in the far 
back ages, before the days of 
the O.T.C., he had held a com- 
mission in a University Corps. 
He was a scholar of his College, 
and was an expert in the art of 
accumulating masses of know- 
ledge in quick time for exam- 
ination pur . He knew all 
the little red manuals by heart, 
was an infallible authority on 
buttons and badges, and would 
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dip inte The King’s Regula- 
tions or the Field Service 
Pocket-book as another man 
might dip into The Sporting 
Times. Strange to say, he 
was not very good at drilling 
a platoon. We all know him. 

“What do you do when you 
are leading a party along a 
road and meet a Staff Officer?” 
asked Bobby Little. 

“Make a point,” replied 
Cockerell  patronisingly, “of 
saluting all persons wearing 
red bands round their hats. 
They may not be entitled to 
it, but it tickles their ribs 
and gets you the reputation 
of being an intelligent young 
officer.” 

“But I say,” announced 
Waddell plaintively, “J saluted 
@ man with a red hat the 
other day, and he turned out 
to be a Military Policeman!” 

“As a matter of fact,” an- 
nounced the pundit Struthers, 
after the laughter had sub- 
sided, “you need not salute 
anybody. No compliments are 
paid on active service, and we 
are on active service now.” 

“Yes, but suppose some one 
salutes you?” objeeted the 
conscientious Bobby Little. 
“You must salute back again, 
and sometimes you don’t know 
how to do it. The other day 
I was bringing the company 
back from the ranges and we 
met a company from another 
battalion—the Mid Mudshires, 
I think, Before I knew where 
I was the fellow in charge 
called them to attention and 
then gave ‘Eyes right!’” 

“What did you do?” asked 
Struthers anxiously. 

“T hadn’t time to do any- 
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thing except grin, and say, 
‘Good morning!’” confessed 
Bobby Little. 

“You were perfectly right,” 
announced Struthers, and Cock- 
erell murmured assent. 

“Are you sure?” persisted 
Bobby Little. “As I passed 
the tail of their company one 
of their subs turned to another 
and said quite loud, ‘My God, 
what.swine!’” 

“Showed his rotten ignor- 
ance,” commented Cockerell. 

. At this moment Mr Waddell, 
whose thoughts were never dis- 
turbed by conversation around 
him, broke in with a question. 

“What does a Tommy do,” 
he inquired, “if he meets an 
officer wheeling a wheel- 
barrow?” 

“Who is wheeling the bar- 
row,” inquired the meticulous 
Struthers—“ the officer or the 
Tommy ?” 

“The Tommy, of course!” 
replied Waddell in quite a 
shocked voice, ‘What is he 
to do? If he tries to salute 
he will upset the barrow, you 
know.” 

‘‘He turns his head sharply 
towards the officer for six 
paces,” explained the ever- 
ready Struthers. “When a 
soldier is not in a position 
to salute in the ordinary 
way——” 

“TI say,” inquired Bobby 
Little rather shyly, “do you 
ever look the other way when 
you meet a Tommy?” 

“How do you mean?” asked 
everybody. 

“Well, the other day I met 
one walking out with his girl 
along the road, and I felt so 
blooming de trop that——” 
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Here the “ fall-in” sounded, 
and this delicate problem was 
left unsolved. But Mr Wad- 
dell, who liked to get to the 
bottom of things, continued 
to ponder these matters as 
he marched. He mistrusted 
the omniscience of Struthers 
and the superficial infallibility 
of the self-satisfied Cockerell. 
Accordingly, after consultation 
with that eager searcher after 
knowledge, Second Lieutenant 
Little, he took the laudable 
but fatal step of carrying his 
difficulties to one Captain 
Wagstaffe, the humorist of 
the Battalion. 

Wagstaffe listened with an 
appearance of absorbed in- 
terest. Finally he said— 

“These are very important 
questions, Mr Waddell, and 
you acted quite rightly in 
laying them before me. I will 


consult the Deputy Assistant 
Instructor in Military Eti- 


quette, and will obtain a 
written answer to your. in- 
quiries.” 

“Oh, thanks awfully, sir!” 
exclaimed Waddell. 

The result of Captain Wag- 
staffe’s application to the 
mysterious official just desig- 
nated was forthcoming next 
day in the form of a neatly 
typed document. It was posted 
in the Ante-room (the C.O. 
being out at dinner), and ran 
as follows :— 


SALUTES. 


Youre Orricers, HInTs FoR THE 
GUIDANCE OF. 


The following is the correct pro- 
cedure for a young officer in charge 
of an armed party upon meeting— 
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(a) A Staff Officer riding a bicycle, 

Correct Procedure.—If marching at 
attention, order your men to march 
at ease and to light cigarettes and 
eat bananas. Then, having fixed 
bayonets, give the order: Across 
the road—straggle ! 


(6) A funeral. 
Correct Procedure.—Strike up Tip- 
perary, and look the other way. 


(c) A General Officer, who strolls 
across your Barrack Square precisely 
at the moment when you and your 
Platoon have got into mutual diff- 
culties. 

Correct Procedwre.—Lie down fiat 
upon your face (directing your pla- 
toon to do the same), cover your head 
with gravel, and pretend you are not 
there. 

SprciaL CasEs. 


(a) A soldier, wheeling a wheel- 
barrow and balancing a swill-tub on 
his head, meets an officer walking 
out in Review dress. 

Correct Procedure.—The soldier will 
immediately cant the swill-tub to an 
angle of forty-five degrees, at a dis- 
tance of one and a half inches above 
his right eyebrow. (In the case of 
Rifle Regiments the soldier will bal- 
ance the swill-tub on his nose.) He 
will then invite the officer, by a 
smart movement of the left ear, to 
seat himself in the wheelbarrow. 

Correct Acknowledgment.—The offi- 
cer will comply, placing his feet upon 
the right and left hubs of the wheel 
respectively, with the ball of the toe 
in each case at a distance of one inch 
(when serving abroad, 24 centimetres) 
from the centre of gravity of the 
wheelbarrow. (In the case of Rifle 
Regiments the officer will tie his feet 
in a knot at the back of his neck.) 
The soldier will then advance six 
paces, after which the officer will dis- 
mount and go home and have a bath. 


(b) A soldier, with his arm round 
a lady’s waist in the gloaming, en- 
counters an officer. 

Correct Procedure.—The soldier will 
salute with his disengaged arm. The 
lady will administer a sharp tap 
with the end of her umbrella to the 
Officer’s tunic, at point one inch above 
the lowest button. 
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Correct Acknowled, t.—The offi- 
cer will take the end of the umbrella 
firmly in his right hand, and will 
require the soldier to introduce him 
to the lady. He will then direct the 
soldier to double back to barracks. 


(c) A party of soldiers, seated upon 
the top of a transport waggon, see an 
officer passing at the side of the road. 


Correct Procedure. —The senior 
N.C.O. (or if no N.C.O. be present, 
the oldest soldier) will call the men 
to attention, and the party, taking 
their time from the right, will spit 
upon the officer’s head in a soldier- 
like manner. 


Correct Acknowledgment.—The offi- 
cer will break into a smart trot. 


(d) A soldier, driving an officer’s 
motor-car without the Secreto ven of 
the officer, encounters the officer in a 
narrow country lane. 


Correct Procedure.—The soldier will 
open the throttle to its full extent 
and run the officer over. 


Correct Acknowledgment.—No ac- 
knowledgment is required. 


Notse.—None of the above compli- 
ments uill be paid upon active service. 


Unfortunately the Colonel 
came home from dining out 
sooner than was expected, and 
found this outrageous docu- 
ment still upon the notice- 
board. But he was a good 
Colonel. He merely remarked 
approvingly — 

“H’m. Quite so! Non sem- 
per arcum tendit Apollo. It’s 
just as well to keep smiling 
these days.” 

Nevertheless, Mr Waddell 
made a point in future, when 
in need of information, of seek- 
ing the same from a less in- 
spired seurce than Captain 
Wagstaffe. 


There was another Law of 
the Medes and Persians with 
which our four friends soon 
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became familiar—that which 
governs the relations of the 
various ranks to one another. 
Great Britain is essentially the 
home of the chaperon. We. 
pride ourselves, as a nation, 
upon the extreme care with 
which we protect our young 
gentlewomen from contamin- 
ating influences. But the 
fastidious attention which we 
bestow upon our national 
maidenhood is as nothing in 
comparison with the protective 
commotion with which we 
surround that shrinking sensi- 
tive plant, Mr Thomas Atkins. 

Take etiquette and deport- 
ment. If a soldier wishes to 
speak to an officer, an intro- 
duction must be effected by a 
sergeant. Let us suppose that 
Private M‘Splae, in the course 
of a route march, develops a 
blister upon his great toe. He 
begins by intimating the fact 
to the nearest lance-corporal. 
The lance-corporal takes the 
news to the platoon sergeant, 
who informs the platoon com- 
mander, who may or may not 
decide to take the opinion of 
his company commander in the 
matter. Anyhow, when the 
hobbling warrior finally obtains 
permission to fall out and 
alleviate his distress, a corporal 
goes with him, for fear he 
should lose himself, or his boot 
—it is wonderful what Thomas 
can lose when he sets his mind 
to it—or, worst crime of all, 
his rifle. 

Bobby Little had an alarm- 
ing object-lesson in the immuta- 
bility of this law quite early 
in his career. He had just 
returned with his flock from an 
early morning “ pipe-opener,” 
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—a brisk “double” of half a 
mile. The platoon, blowing 
like grampuses, were standing 
“easy,” when there was a slight 
commotion in the rear rank. 
Next moment an immensely 
solemn sergeant marched 
briskly round the flank and 
came to a halt before Second 
Lieutenant Little. He was 
followed by one Private 
M‘Gork. 

The sergeant saluted. 

“If you please, sirr,” he 
announced in a voice of thun- 
der, “this man wishes tae 
vomit !” 

The requisite permission was 
hastily given, but it was touch 
and go. Another moment, and 
one of the Laws of the Medes 
and Persians would have been 
broken. 

Again, if two privates are 
detailed to empty the regi- 
mental ashbin, a junior N.C.O. 
ranges them in line, calls them 
to attention, and marches them 
off to the scene of their labours, 
decently and in order. If a 
soldier obtains leave to go 
home on furlough for the 
week-end, he is collected into 
a party, and, after being in- 
spected to see that his buttons 
are clean, his hair properly cut, 
and his nose correctly blown, 
is marched off to the station, 
where a ticket is provided for 
him, and he and his fellow- 
wayfarers are safely tucked 
into a third-smoker labelled 
“ Military Party.” (No wonder 
he sometimes gets lost on 
arriving at Waterloo!) In 
short, if there is a job to 
be done, the senior soldier 
present chaperones somebody 
else while he does it, 

This system has been at- 
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tacked on the ground that it 
breeds loss of self-reliance and 
initiative. As a matter of 
fact, the result is almost ex- 
actly the opposite. Under its 
operation a soldier rapidly 
acquires the art of placing 
himself under the command of 
his nearest superior in rank; 
but at the same time he learns 
with equal rapidity to take 
command himself if no superior 
be present—no bad thing in 
times of battle and sudden 
death, when shrapnel is whist- 
ling, and promotion is taking 
place with grim and unceasing 
automaticity. 

This principle is extended, 
too, to the enforcement of 
law and order. If Private 
M‘Sumph is insubordinate or 
riotous, there is never any 
question of informal correction 
or summary justice. News of 
the incident wends its way 
upward, by a series of properly 
regulated channels, to the offi- 
cer in command. Presently, 
by the same route, an order 
comes back, and in a twink- 
ling the offender finds him- 
self taken under arrest and 
marched off to the guard-room 
by two of his own immediate 
associates. (One of them may 
be his own rear-rank man.) 
But no officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer ever lays a finger 
on him. ‘The penalty for strik- 
ing a superior officer is 80 
severe that the law decrees, 
very wisely, that a soldier 
must on no account ever be 
arrested by any save men of 
his own rank. If Private 
M‘Sumph, while being re- 
meved in eustody, strikes Pri- 
vate Tosh upon the nose and 
kicks Private Cosh upon the 
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shin, to the effusion of blood, 
no great harm is done—except 
to the lacerated Cosh and 
Tosh; but if he had smitten 
an intruding officer in the eye, 
his punishment would have 
been dire and grim. So, 
though we may call military 
law cumbrous and _ grand- 
motherly, there is sound sense 
and real mercy at the root 
of it. 


But there is one Law of the 
Medes and Persians which is 
sensibly relaxed these days. 
We, the newly joined, have 
always been given to under- 
stand that whatever else you 
do, you must never, never be- 
tray any interest in your pro- 
fession—in short, talk shop— 
at Mess. But in our Mess no 
one ever talks anything else. 
At luncheon, we relate droll 
anecdotes concerning our in- 
fant platoons; at tea, we ex- 
plain, to any one who will 
listen, exactly how we placed 
our sentry line in last night's 
operations ; at dinner, we brag 
about our Company musketry 
returns, and quote untruthful 
extracts from our butt regis- 
ters, At breakfast, every one 
has a newspaper, which he 
props before him and reads, 
generally aloud. We exchange 
observations upon the war 
news. We criticise von Kluck, 
and speak kindly of Joffre. 
We note, daily, that there is 
nothing to report on the Allies’ 
right, and wonder regularly how 
the Russians are really getting 
on in the Eastern theatre. 

Then, after observing that 
the only sportsman in the com- 
bined forces of the German 
Empire is—or was—the captain 


of the Emden, we come to the 
casualty lists—and there is 
silence. 

Englishmen are fond of say- 
ing, with the satisfied air of 
men letting off a really excel- 
lent joke, that every one in 
Scotland knows every one else. 
As we study the morning’s 
Roll of Honour, we realise that 
never was a more truthful jest 
uttered. There is not a name 
in the list of those who have 
died for Scotland which is not 
familiar to us. If we did not 
know the man—too often the 
boy—himself, we knew his peo- 
ple, or at least where his home 
was. In England, if you live 
in Kent, and you read that the 
Northumberland Fusiliers have 
been cut up or the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
badly knocked about, you 
merely sigh that so many more 
good men should have fallen. 
Their names are glorious names, 
but they are only names. But 
never a Scottish regiment comes 
under fire but the whole of 
Scotland feels it. Scotland is 
small enough to know all her 
sons by heart. You may live 
in Berwickshire, and the man 
who has died may have come 
from Skye; but his name is 
quite familiar to you. Big 
England’s sorrow is national ; 
little Scotland’s is personal. 

Then we pass on to our 
letters. Many of us—partic- 
ularly the senior officers—have 
news direct from the trenches 
—scribbled scraps torn out of 
field-message books. We get 
constant tidings of the Old Regi- 
ment. They marched thirty- 
five miles on such a day; they 
captured a position after being 
under continuous shell-fire for 
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eight hours on another; they 
were personally thanked by the 
Field-Marshal on another. Oh, 
we shall have to work hard to 
get up to that standard! 

“They want more officers,” 
announces the Colonel. “ Nat- 
urally, after the time they’ve 
been having! But they must 
go to the Third Battalion for 
them: that’s the proper place. 
I will not have them coming 
here: I’ve told them so at 
Headquarters. The Service 
Battalions simply must be led 
by the officers who have trained 
them if they are to have a 
Chinaman’s chance when we go 
out. I shall threaten to resign 
if they try any more of their 
tricks. That'll frighten ’em! 
Even dug-outs like me are 
rare and valuable objects at 
present.” 

The Company Command- 
ers murmur assent—on the 
whole sympathetically. Anx- 
ious though they are to get 
upon business terms with the 
Kaiser, they are loath to 
abandon the unkempt but 
sturdy companies over which 
they have toiled so hard, and 
which now, though destitute of 
blossom, are rich in promise 
of fruit. But the senior sub- 
alterns look up hopefully. Their 
lot is hard. Some of them have 
been in the Service for ten 
years, yet they have been left 
behind. They command no 
companies, “ Here,” their faces 
say, “we are merely marking 
time while others learn. Send 
Us ! 9 


However, though they have 
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taken no officers yet, signs are 
not wanting that they will take 
some soon. To-day each of us 
was presented with a small 
metal disc. 

Bobby Little examined his 
curiously. Upon the face there- 
of was stamped, in ragged, 
irregular capitals— 


LITTLE, R., 2nD Lt., 
B. & W. HRS. 
C. or E 


“What is this for?” he 
asked. 

Captain Wagstaffe answered. 

“You wear it round your 
neck,” he said. 

Our four friends, once bitten, 
regarded the humorist suspici- 
ously. 

‘“‘ Are you rotting us?” asked 
Waddell cautiously. 

‘*No, my son,” replied Wag- 
staffe, “I am not.” 

“ What is it for, then?” 

“It’s ealled an Identification 
Disc. Every soldier on active 
service wears one.” 

“Why should the idiots put 
one’s religion on the thing?” 
inquired Master  Cockerell, 
scornfully regarding the letters 
“C, of E.* upen his disc. 

Wagstaffe regarded him curi- 
ously. 

“Think it over,” he sug- 
gested. 


(To be continued.) 





WITH KNAPSACKS IN ANATOLIA. 


BY W. J. C. 


ONE cannot spend a few 
months in Northern Anatolia 
without hearing stories of the 
great gorge in the mountains 
of Pontus by which the Kizil 
Irmak reaches the Black Sea. 

For the man of roving dis- 
position it soon becomes in- 
vested with a glamorous at- 
mosphere of mystery and 
adventure. He hears of it as 
a wild ravine, fifty miles in 
length, down which the great- 
est river in Asia Minor hurries 
in six or seven hours, Castles 
and rock-hewn tombs, the 
work of forgotten races, are 
said to exist along its pre- 
cipices. There are stories too, 
which illustrate the easy law- 


lessness of the present riverside 


dwellers. And perhaps he 
may hear a shadowy tradition, 
historically true in substance, 
referring to a company of fugi- 
tive Crusaders who stumbled 
northward to this region and 
their end at Kastamouni. 
Somewhat thus we had 
heard of the gorge ourselves, 
an American and an English- 
man going from the interior 
of Asia Minor to Samsoun on 
the Black Sea. It was the 
first week in January. The 
weather was cold and bright, 
and the deep snow of the 
Anatolian winter had not yet 
arrived. We resolved to strike 
across country to the gorge, 
pass down it on boat or raft 
to Baffra, and reach Samsoun 
by following the coast. The 


journey would not exceed a 
hundred and forty miles in all, 
and was to be done on foot 
where not by river. With 
three days’ rations in case of 
need, spirit-stove and utensils, 
extra clothing, cameras, and 
our heavy Brownings and 
ammunition, each man’s load 
came to something over twenty 
pounds. 

In this promising fashion we 
left the hospitable American 
Mission at Marsovan a little 
after six on a morning of fog 
and hard frost. For the first 
day’s stage, over the range of 
Tavehan Dagh, we had ob- 
tained two guides. They were 
Anatolian Greeks, named Homer 
and Aratus, going to a moun- 
tain village with loads some- 
what like our own. Being 
strong young fellows, and 
anxious to show their mettle, 
they set off at a hard pace, 
and gradually increasing it 
left us to respond or call 
ignominiously for an _ easier 
rate of travelling. 

Now Lake and I had agreed 
that on this journey we would 
begin each day in leisurely 
fashion. If hard walking had 
to be done it was to come only 
after ten o’clock. In support 
of this resolution we had told 
each other of trampings in 
the Rockies, in New Zealand, 
the Caucasus, and Europe, all 
marred by rivalry either within 
the party or with strangers 
met on the road. Here, where 
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we should meet no one, we 
intended to have, at last, the 
perfect walking trip. But now 
when it came to the point of 
telling these emulous Greeks to 
abate their pace we were in 
difficulties. Neither of us was 
willing to do prejudice to his 
own nationality. Each waited 
for the other to issue the 
order, and waited in vain. 
Something had to be done, 
and done quickly, for the 
guides were drawing away, 
and already we found our- 
selves breaking into a hot 
pursuit. But still no word 
was spoken ; instead, the agree- 
ment to ensure pleasant trav- 
elling was tacitly thrown over, 
and we followed the guides at 
their own gait. They made a 
long tussle of it. When they 
dropped behind, two hours later, 
all of us were wet from the skin 
to our frozen jackets; but for 
the remainder of the day there 
was no more racing. 

By ten o’clock we stood on 
the main ridge of Tavshan 
Dagh, nearly 6000 feet above 
the sea, and looked on a white 
world spread under a cloudless 
sky. The plain of Marsovan, 
thirty miles long and a dozen 
wide, lay now at our feet, a 
lake of vapour with snow- 
covered mountains for coast- 
line, At its eastern end was 
the only splash of colour in 
the whole landscape. There 
the tremendous precipices of 
Amasia, their backs to the low 
sun, rose from the level fog as 
a long purple rampart hold- 
ing up the billowing snow that 
stretched beyond to the country 
of the Dersim Kurds. 

We had climbed into a zero 
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temperature, and the piercing 
wind seemed to freeze every 
garment upon us. It was too 
cold to linger over the view; 
too cold to eat, though all 
confessed to being strangely 
hungry for this early hour. 
The track now followed the 
blunt undulating ridge for 
several miles, and here, with 
powdery snow stirring under- 
foot like dust, we had to run 
now and then to keep warm. 

At noon we came to a Circas- 
sian village that straggled along 
a shallow valley with ragged 
pine-woods upon the slopes, 
It was a place of evil repute, 
the home of smugglers and 
horse-thieves, and at Marsovan 
we had been warned against 
shooting dogs here, whatever 
the provocation. However, the 
brutes gave less trouble than 
had been expected. They fol- 
lowed us, and barked noisily, but 
our numbers compelled respect, 
and they attacked in earnest 
only once, We were on the ice of 
a flooded roadway when, seeing 
their opportunity, they dashed 
viciously from behind a house. 
Every traveller in the interior 
of Asia Minor has trouble with 
dogs. He may be a dog-lover 
or a dog-hater; it is all the 
same, for the beasts are quite 
undiscriminating in their fierce 
hostility. He may stone them 
or beat them off, but must not 
shoot them unless prepared to 
be shot at himself. So now 
we used sticks, and I, with a 
special hatred in my heart, had 
a spiked stick. It represented 
cold steel, and I used it as a 
bayonet. I felt that I was 
beating off a dozen dogs single- 
handed, and was not a little 
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pleased with myself. And then 
my feet suddenly shot from 
under me, and I tumbled for- 
ward with a portentous crash. 
My knapsack burst open, and 
a gust of flying metallic things 
—kettle, stove, plates, and other 
gear—took the dogs in the face 
and went bounding and clatter- 
ing along the ice, It did more 
than all my fighting efforts, for 
the pack turned in flight. The 
riddance was cheaply bought, 
but the process of it moved my 
companions to laughter that I 
thought immoderate. As for 
Lake, he became almost help- 
less in his mirth; and for a 
week afterwards he could find 
nothing quite so diverting as 
this recollection. 

Late afternoon found us still 
on Tavshan Dagh, but drawing 
now towards the western end 
of the range. Not a soul or 
habitation was in sight when 
the stillness of the mountains 
was broken by a far-away tap- 
ping of firearms. Presently 
the throbbing of drums could 
be recognised as well. The 
sounds appeared. to rise from 
a deep valley on our left that 
the track was skirting. Within 
a few miles a lonely house in 
the valley bottom came in sight, 
surrounded by a crowd of men 
still beating drums and firing. 
The path now turned directly 
for the house by a slope so 
steep, and so glazed with ice, 
that we found no other way of 
getting down than sliding from 
one projecting rock to another. 
These undignified movements 
by two Giaours greatly inter- 
ested the people below, some of 
whom gathered at the foot of 
the track and showed their 
VOL. CXCVI.—NO. MCXC. 
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appreciation by laughter and 
shouting. Speaking for myself, 
I did not find the situation at 
all a pleasant one. Looking 
down as I slid, and noting the 
spirts of flame, I thought that 
the weapons should be pointed 
more definitely away from us. 
For safety, perhaps, the lead 
flew wide enough, but for my 
comfort I wished it in another 
direction altogether. Nor did 
the fact that it came from 
an hilarious wedding-party do 
anything to reassure me. 
From the next high ridge 
we were able to look for the 
first time into the valley of the 
Kizil Irmak. Like the plain 
of Marsovan in the morning 
it was filled with dense, level 
fog. But the vaporous sur- 
face here was of vastly greater 
extent ; by the map it stretched 
some eighty miles from north- 
east to south, and could not 
have been less than fifteen er 
twenty in width. In the light 
of the declining sun the illu- 
sion of water was perfect. It 
was @ great gulf studded with 
an archipelago of enchanted 
islands, and enclosed by blue 
and purple hills and cliffs that 
formed bays, and fiords, and 
long peninsulas. Behind all, 
in the west, was a background 
of lofty mountains. Deep, 
frozen snow lay around us 
where we stood on a northern 
spur; but looking north and 
west little snow could be seen. 
Among the closely packed 
mountain-ranges of Asia Minor 
this peculiarity characterises 
the scenery during spring and 
late autumn. Look south from 
the top of some high pass and 
you see little but — turn 
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on your heel and you have a 
country of browns and greens, 
and blue distances. 

Homer’s father’s house was 
near at hand, and he was 
anxious that we should look 
in there when passing. He 
had been away for months at 
the American College at Mar- 
sovan, and now that he was 
again among familiar fields and 
paths he began to run over the 
snow, and expected us to follow. 
A great dog which sprang at 
him and nearly knocked him 
over, despite his thirteen stone, 
checked his progress. But it 
was only Megalos, “The big 
One,” further evidence that 
home was near. And had it 
not been necessary to hold the 
beast, that he and I might not 
do one another injury, no doubt 
Homer would have run clean 
out of his guests’ sight. 

The cottage of our guide’s 
father was that of a well-to-do 
Greek peasant. It was built 
of wood, raised above the 
ground on piles, and was clean 
inside. A very sick girl, one 
of Homer’s sisters, lay on a 
divan in the best room. She 
had a high temperature, and 
was more or less light-headed, 
probably from enteric ; but her 
condition and presence did not 
affect our reception by the 
mother and aunts. Another 
sister, a little maid of ten or 
eleven, brought us coffee and 
sweetmeats. She was a per- 
fect specimen of a Greek child, 
dark-skinned, dark-eyed, and 
perfectly formed and propor- 
tioned. She wore only a 
thin cotton wrapping, wound 
tightly and cunningly round 
her shapely little body, with 
the ends hanging loose about 
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her ankles. She stocd motion- 
less for several minutes, bare- 
footed and upright, holding 
her tray aloft in both hands 
like an offering, and made 
a figure that would have 
delighted Alma Tadema. 
Aratus disappeared for a few 
minutes after we reached the 
house, and when he returned 
I had to look at him twice 
to believe my eyes. Instead 
of native breeches and jacket, 
and goat-skin charrooks upon 
his feet, he was dressed now 
in Western garb. He had ona 
light, summery check suit ; his 
trousers were actually creased, 
his boots were Parisian, his 
hat a very tolerable “Trilby”; 
a white shirt and collar, and 
flowing tie completed the trans- 
formation. With his handsome 
features and close-cut pointed 
beard he gave the impression 
of being a soulful painter who 
found a joy in life beyond his 
art. Yet he was not to be 
judged by externals, as I learnt 
the next day. The truth was 
that he had come into these 
mountains to take part in a 
theological controversy, a sort 
of heresy hunt in a village to 
which we were going, and de- 
sired to back his arguments 
with his best appearance. His 
history, too, as I heard it, was 
interesting and unusual. He 
had been .a priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and done 
duty at Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople. But at the age of 
twenty-seven he threw off his 
canonicals, cut his long hair 
and beard, and entered the 
American College at Marsovan 
—where he was still a student. 
He remained Orthodox in faith, 
but was critical; and with the 
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Greek love for disputation took 
part in the religious differences 
of any Greek community with- 
in his reach, 

Darkness had come when we 
stumbled down a hillside path 
into the forest village of Dere- 
keuey. It was our destination 
for the night, and its twinkling 
windows, and smell of wood- 
fires on the frosty air, were 
gladdening to tired men, The 
guest-house welcomed us, and 
before a red-hot stove we were 
soon changing into dry under- 
clothing. Then the best fare 
the village could offer was set 
before us—soup, rice pilaf, 
fried eggs in sheep-tail fat, 
great wooden bowls of buffalo 
yoghourt, and fresh wheaten 
bread. Tea of our own pro- 
viding we drank by the quart. 
When we had done eating, and 
were sitting round the stove in 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke, the 
world did not hold three more 
contented men. 

Villagers now began to drop 
in, and in a little time they 
filled the room. They soon 
told us how opportunely we 
had come, The morrow was 
the Greek Christmas, and 
Derekeuey people being Greek 
(descendants of fugitives from 
Amisos, itself a colony from 
old Miletus—so the legend 
ran), the festival was to be 
celebrated by giving an orig- 
inal play. It was an adapta- 
tion of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, and had been 
in rehearsal four months. 

The church served as theatre, 
where at five the next evening 
the whole population of the 
valley assembled. Ourselves 
and a few others were pro- 
vided with chairs; but the 
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remainder of the audience, who 
numbered, perhaps, three hun- 
dred, sat cross-legged on the 
floor. There was breathless in- 
terest even before the play be- 
gan—and with sufficient cause. 
For flanking the stage were a 
material Paradise and a ma- 
terial Hell, whose occupants 
dressed their parts and were 
suitably vocal. In other de- 
tails, also, as little as possible 
was left to the imagination. 
We looked upon the setting for 
a@ genuine mystery play, con- 
ceived with all the artless real- 
ism of a people still medieval. 

The parable had _ been 
brought into harmony with 
life as lived in Derekeuey of 
the present day. The opening 
scene showed Dives and his 
brother and a party of roy- 
stering friends attacked by 
robbers on Tavshan Dagh. 
In this scrimmage the brother 
fell, shot with a Smith & 
Wesson revolver. 

A banquet given by Dives 
was a real affair that lasted 
nearly an hour, and was 
watched with unflagging in- 
terest and a running fire of 
comment. We heard that the 
guests were charged three 
piastres each, say sixpence a 
head, for the part, as ene con- 
ferring substantial enjoyment 
beyond their due as actors. 

Beside Lazarus’s death - bed 
angels and devils struggled 
physically for possession of the 
body. Being men opposed by 
girls, the devils were getting 
the upper hand, until the vil- 
lage headman—who, by the 
way, was Homer’s father—ran 
from his raised seat, and came 
in heavily on the side of the 
angels, 
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Dives in his last illness was 
attended by a doctor who 
acted his part with tremend- 
ous zest. Summoned by a 
breathless runner, he came 
to the church at a gallop, 
revolvers and daggers in belt, 
and a double bandolier swing- 
ing over his shoulders. He 
carried a string of blue beads as 
protection against the “ Evil 
Eye,” and flourished a bottle 
of red fiuid as token of his 
calling. Limitations of space 
prevented the introduction of 
his horse; but he was jealous 
of his dignity as a mounted 
man, and so went snorting and 
prancing to the stage with a 
stick between his legs. 

For the villagers the play 
contained nothing whatever of 
burlesque. They saw in it 
the reasonable presentation of 
a sacred story, to be watched 
in awe and reverence. They 
sat as if transfixed; and from 
first to last, a matter of five 
hours, I noticed scarcely a 
smile. How much it wrought 
upon their nerves was evident 
when the band of devils, break- 
ing suddenly out of their pen, 
dashed among the audience 
shouting, “Come with us,” 
Bears dropping from the roof 
would not have caused more 
alarm. 

The following morning the 
actors assembled in a field in 
order that we might photo- 
graph them. Here was a wel- 
come and unlooked-for sequel 
to the play, and the people 
turned out again to enjoy it. 
All were anxious to be in- 
cluded in the pictures. They 
surrounded the players and 
masked the camera, and only 
with difficulty were got out of 
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the way. In pushing them 
aside I found a man seated in 
a chair hidden among the en- 
croaching onlookers. He was 
ten yards in front of the pos- 
ing actors, gazing intently at 
some written sheets that he 
held, and made, as I thought, 
a strangely preoccupied figure 
in these surroundings. When 
I pushed him back with the 
others he dropped his chair 
in the new position and hur- 
riedly arranged himself as 
before. In the bustle of the 
moment I took him for a vil- 
lage funny man. It was only 
in the afternoon that I remem- 
bered to ask who he was and 
what he had been doing. And 
then a great and deplorable 
blunder on my part came to 
light, for he was the author of 
the play, and finding anything 
else unthinkable had supposed 
he was being photographed. 

We left the village before 
dawn the next morning, there- 
after to find our way without 
guides. The fog had vanished, 
and the air was singularly 
clear. But there was still a 
bitter frost, and even the tum- 
bling streams that came down 
from Tavshan Dagh were 
frozen to stillness. Each over- 
shot mill-wheel, too, was en- 
veloped in a shroud of ice that 
hung with curious folds from 
the ox-skull placed in super- 
stition above the shute. 

By daybreak we emerged in 
the deep valley of the Kizil 
Irmak, and saw it take form 
and detail in the growing light. 
In the west a lofty range that 
fell precipitously to the river 
Was a vague mountain mass, 
topped with a line of ghostly 
snow, till the sun appeared. 
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Then the snow flushed pink 
and the light creeping down- 
ward revealed tremendous 
gorges, and grey cliffs, and 
breadths of pine-forest, and 
spurs clothed with beech and 
oak scrub that retained the 
scarlet foliage of autumn. 

Sometimes the frozen track, 
that rang underfoot like ice, 
passed through woods of 
gnarled hawthorns bearded 
with long silvery moss. Under 
the trees Christmas roses 
(heleborus) blossomed in pro- 
fusion; here and there were 
clumps of cyclamen. For the 
tramping man it was a@ morn- 
ing of sheer delight. I could 
not recall another in my expe- 
rience that combined so many 
charms, Clear bracing weather, 
fine scenery, good going, and a 
spice of risk on the unbeaten 
ways of a wild and lawless 
country could be found else- 
where. But here were all these 
joys, and more, in an ancient 
Eastern land steeped in his- 
tory and romance. One dark 
and mighty gorge six or eight 
miles away—a mountain split 
from summit to base—through 
which we had a glimpse of sun- 
lit country beyond, like a park 
at the end of a city street, was 
known to Xenophon as the Gate 
of Paphlagonia, And the Kizil 
Irmak itself was no other than 
the Halys of the old Greeks and 
Romans, 

As I went along, elated by 
my surroundings, I promised 
myself that some day I would 
roam across Asia Minor on 
foot. That I would go alone, 
with my gear on a pack-horse 
led by a trusty Turkish peas- 
ant, and follow road or track 
like a wandering dervish. The 
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scheme had been in my mind 
before; but on this buoyant 
morning I planned better than 
I knew. For within the year 
the journey came about, and, 
with various turnings aside, I 
had travelled in this manner 
from the Black Sea to the 
coast of Syria. 

After clearing the hawthorn 
woods and scrub we passed 
into a fertile and well-cultivated 
district. The track became a 
broad, well-worn path, with 
solitary elm-trees growing be- 
side it, each carrying a rick 
of maize-cobs built into the 
branches. We had reached 
the so-called plain of Vizier 
Keupru, where stand the town 
of that name and its three 
hundred surrounding villages. 

It was market-day, and the 
path gradually filled with 
peasants driving horses and 
donkeys leaded with bags of 
wheat and walnuts, panniers 
of maize, great pumpkins, and 
sometimes a slung sheep or 
goat. Women were in the 
fields; but Turkish notions of 
seclusion usually deny the sex 
the pleasures of market-going. 
So here the long procession 
on the road consisted almost 
entirely of men and yeuths. 
These were a fine body of Ana- 
telian peasantry. Although 
among several hundred none 
stood six feet, hardly any could 
be called short, and the aver- 
age stature was decidedly high. 
They showed a great diversity 
of blood, and made a most 
interesting ethnological study. 
Some were pure Mongols, with 
narrow, slanting eyes, high 
cheek-bones, and a few straight 
hairs on lip and chin. Others 
were dark, with hawk -like 
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features and bushy beards, 
Others, again, were of that 
English type which surprises 
the traveller who finds himself 
in a town of Northern Ana- 
tolia on market-day. With 
their fresh complexions, foxy- 
brown hair, and grey, blue, 
or hazel eyes, this sort, in 
other dress, might easily have 
passed for natives of the east- 
ern English counties. 

Before noon we entered the 
filthy little town of Vizier 
Keupru—a place locally not- 
able for its virulent typhoid. 
There was an Armenian mer- 
chant here from whom we 
hoped to get information about 
a raft or boat on which to go 
through the gorge. We found 
him in the bazaar, writing 
letters, and buying hides and 
walnuts over cups of coffee. 
His office was an open-fronted 
stall with a low counter, be- 
hind which he and his clerk 
sat cross-legged. He was a 
dark-bearded, placid man, per- 
haps not yet fifty, and wore 
the red Turkish fez, a black 
frock - coat, and easy slippers. 
Having been educated at Mar- 
sovan College, he was able to 
speak English. He heard our 
inquiry, sent out for coffee and 
stools for us, and then asked 
for our indulgence while he 
wrote a few letters. I noticed 
that so far he had said nothing 
about the boat, and in sim- 
plicity I took the omission for 
an oversight. He was reputed 
wealthy, the chief merchant of 
the place, and after watch- 
ing him for a few minutes 
I thought the report well- 
founded, and that he deserved 
a wider field for his operations 
than a Turkish village-town. 
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While he wrote he also dic- 
tated letters to his clerk. It 
was a perfectly simultaneous 
process, done almost without 
raising eye or stopping pen. 
One thing finished, he passed 
to the next without hurry, but 
without a moment’s delay or 
hesitation. 

In a quarter of an hour he 
was disengaged, and then turned 
to us with the same pauseless 
application and readiness. 

“Do you come from Man- 
chester?” he asked me. I said 
that I came from London. 

‘In this bazaar,” he went 
on, “there is much from Man- 
chester, and nothing from Lon- 
don. Manchester does business 
with all the world.” London, 
one gathered, was merely a 
name to him, Manchester a 
city of realities, commanding 
his deep respect. 

After this light interlude he 
applied himself to the object of 
our visit. He seemed to have 
already done any thinking that 
it called for on his part. 
Everything was cut and dried, 
and he spoke as if reading 
from the programme of a 
personally conducted tour. 

A boat, he said, on which he 
proposed to travel himself, was 
going to Baffra to-morrow. 
He would be our guide to the 
river, the way being long and 
difficult to find; but we must 
leave his house not later than 
half-past four the next morning, 
as the boat was timed to start 
at ten. Would that suit us? 
To ensure our punctuality—our 
punctuality ! as if he judged us 
to be a couple of irresponsible 
wanderers—we should be the 
guests of one of his relatives 
for the night. He regretted 
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that he eould not put us up 
himself, but a member of his 
family had just died of fever. 
We came away with the feel- 
ing of being moved about like 
pawns, and yet of being 
fortunate. 

By the kindness of our host, 
who woke us himself and sent 
his son to conduct us across 
the town, we reached the house 
a little before five. The mer- 
chant and his servant, a big 
black-bearded Armenian, were 
waiting impatiently, cloaked 
and spurred, and armed each 
with two revolvers, A re- 
mark dropped overnight by 
our host had given us the 
idea that the merchant was 
carrying money and desired 
our company by way of es- 
cort. Now, more than ever, 
this looked like the business 
in hand, and we scented pos- 
sible adventures, 

Five minutes after arriving 
we were in the street, going 
hard to keep up with the 
horses fresh from stable. Be- 
tween the houses it was too 
dark to see our footing; but 
luckily the pools of filth were 
frozen, and we pounded along, a 
very cheerful and willing escort 
indeed. Cocks were crowing, 
though the frosty stars showed 
nothing of the dawn. A tall 
minaret beside the road made 
a black shadow against the sky 
as we passed. I stumbled over 
a sleeping dog. Silently as 
ghosts a line of hooded figures 
slipped by. 

And then with a sudden turn 
the horsemen left the street and 
disappeared between two build- 
ings. We followed with a rush, 
and, almost falling down a steep 
bank, found them splashing in 
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the bed of a river. Plunging 
in mud and water, and break- 
ing through ice, they now took 
their way down-stream without 
a word of explanation or guid- 
ance to ourselves. Evidently 
they wished to leave the town 
by an unwatched route. We 
recalled a story of this very 
place, of a merchant who had 
been followed and attacked by 
Circassians; and not to be 
backward in the service put 
upon us we made ready to 
shoot without unnecessary 
courtesies. 

But all the same we re- 
mained somewhat fastidious 
infantry. We objected to be- 
ginning the day wet to the 
waist, or even to the knee, 
We spent time in crawling 
along slippery, frozen banks, 
in leaping ever streams, in 
forcing a way through bushes 
and scrub. Long spits of sand, 
too, had a great attraction for 
us, though generally leading 
away from the treasure. Notic- 
ing these delays the horsemen 
at last waited for us to eome 
up, and advised patience, also 
a more direct advance. There 
were quite two miles of this 
unpleasant travelling, then we 
turned off into low hills and 
found a track leading to the 
mountains. 

By sunrise we were high 
among the broken ridges that 
overlook Vizier Keupru from 
the north-west. Here, if any 
where, seemed to be the place 
for robbery had that been 
planned. The path twisted 
and climbed in a dense scrub 
of thorn-oak and juniper grow- 
ing among tumbled rocks ; no 
sign of life could: be seen; and 
around lay the open mountains 
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for escape. But, after all, the 
spot was not so vacant of 
friendly human beings as it 
looked. As the morning grew 
lighter, voices were heard in 
the scrub, heads appeared and 
disappeared, and wisps of 
smoke began to go up from 
drovers’ camps, A little later 
these people began to trickle 
on to the road. All drove 
loaded pack-animals, and were 
said to be going to Baffra by a 
path through the gorge that 
we now heard about for the 
first time. 

Our first view of the Kizil 
Irmak opened without a hint 
of what was to come. The 
ground fell away abruptly, and 
from a height of nearly 3000 
feet we looked down on a 
stretch of river gleaming in 
hazy sunlight between steep 
wooded slopes. A great preci- 
pice overhung the farther end 
of the reach; the merchant 
hailed us, and pointed it out 
as the entrance to the gorge. 

We dropped from our high 
ridge to the water-side in a 
little more than half an hour. 
The way was a breakneck path 
through open pine-woods that 
allowed glimpses of the river 
and the farther mountains. 
Fragrant smoke from dying 
camp-fires drifted among the 
trees, and made a blue mist 
crossed by slanting bars of 
sunlight. Now and then came 
a resinous whiff from freshly 
.cut pine-wood. On the turning 
pathway gaily-dressed Eastern 
figures, armed with dagger and 
long gun, moved among the 
rocks or stood out against the 
sunlit depth below. The bells 
from scores of lurching pack- 
animals filled the air with a 
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ceaseless jingling. If yester- 
day morning had seen the 
climax of tramping pleasure 
for me, what of this morning, 
with its odd adventures, its 
climb through the hours of 
dawn and sunrising, its an- 
ticipations, and now this unfor- 
gettable scene of Eastern trav- 
elling in the pine-woods at 
Chobanlu? I felt that to-day 
was even better than yester- 
day, and that I could never 
hope for anything quite so 
good again. 

Within half a mile of the 
gorge six open boats, moored 
before a group of log- huts, 
showed that we had reached 
the place to embark. We 
arrived punctually at ten, but 
the boats were still to be 
loaded, though the goods were 
waiting. Evidently business 


and commerce were not the 
words to conjure with here. 


Boatmen sat carelessly smoking 
and drinking coffee. Others 
were asleep. Some _ stood 
round an open fire and watched 
the making and baking of 
wheaten cakes. One man was 
toasting a lark at the end of a 
stick. On the sunny hillside 
behind the huts a goatherd 
was blowing his reed-pipe to 
the accompaniment of tinkling 
goat-bells. I wondered how 
the merchant would take this 
drowsing scene, for he had said 
that some of the goods to be 
shipped were his. He hovered 
about uneasily and spoke to 
several men, but no activity 
followed. 

“All are Turks,” he ex- 
claimed in English, spreading 
out his hands in a gesture 
that conveyed a world of mean- 
ing. His influence, he added, 
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amounted to nothing. In 
accordance with the custom 
of the river, he had sold his 
goods to the boatmen, and 
would repurchase them at an 
agreed price on safe delivery. 
We should have to wait until 
all the boats were loaded, for 
they made a point of travelling 
together in case of accident. 

While Lake strolled away 
taking photographs, I cleaned 
my boots and shaved, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of nonde- 
script onlookers, who took a 
close interest in the opera- 
tions. Among them was a 
bland and smiling Circassian, 
with a long gun hanging 
across his shoulders. He pro- 
fessed some kind of liking for 
me, on the score of my puttees, 
I think, for he stroked and 
examined them approvingly, 
and remarked that Turkish 
soldiers had recently adopted 
that form of leg - covering. 
When I had finished, he sug- 
gested that we should do a 
little friendly shooting, using 
his gun. He explained that it 
fired either ball or shot, and 
that he had plenty of both. 
Finding I had created a favour- 
able impression, no doubt be- 
yond my merits, I was anxious 
to let it stand at that. I feared 
to jeopardise it by shooting 
with a silver-inlaid heirloom, a 
thing of tricks, that the owner 
had used all his life. So I 
declined his offer, but asked to 
see a display of his own skill. 
He smiled as gratefully at this 
request as if I had made him 
@ present, and pointing out a 
small bird fifty or sixty yards 
away, knocked it over with a 
careless shot. 

It was close on one o’clock 
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before all the boats were ready 
to cast off. Each was manned 
by a coxswain, who steered with 
a long oar, and three men who 
rowed in the bows, more te 
assist in steering than for pro- 
gression. The passengers—and 
we numbered five in our beat 
—sat high amidships on bags 
of wheat. 

Just below the huts the river 
turned sharply, and entered the 
gorge under mighty cliffs, about 
whose summiis eagles were 
slowly wheeling. Thereafter 
the channel was a succession 
of short loops between preci- 
pices and abrupt mountain- 
spurs covered with pine forest. 
In this winding notch the water 
often ran with a slope visible 
to the eye. It would go head 
down at a oliff barring its 
direct way and be flung aside 
with a breaking wave along 
the foot like that under a 
steamer’s bows at sea. De- 
flected thus it would pour 
over to the opposite bank, and 
there come away in another 
right-angled turn. 

Sometimes the boat’s speed 
was so great, and the turn so 
sharp, that collision with the 
cliff in front looked to be in- 
evitable. But with the cox- 
swain’s weight against the 
steer-oar, and the other men 
rowing together on one side, 
the craft was always got round 
in time, though we might have 
to duck for leaning trees. 
There were places where a 
buttress of rock like a volcanic 
dyke narrowed the channel to 
twenty yards or less. Through 
these openings the river poured 
as if from a sluice. A quick- 
ening speed, a slight plunge, 
and the boat had shot the gap; 
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and looking back you saw a low, 
even slope of green water, and 
another boat coming down it. 

After three hours of this 
breathless travelling a village 
came in sight. The merchant 
said it was the only village in 
the gorge, and was inhabited 
exclusively by Turks. He called 
it a place where no Christian 
man would think of spending 
a night. And then smiling, as 
if at a pleasant recollection, he 
added— 

“Of one year I bought the 
taxes of this village from the 
Government, and profited £30.” 

It was a little place, a score 
or so of windowless log-huts at 
the foot of a climbing glen. No 
doubt the tax-farmer got less 
than his due by the book, but 
I thought he must have had 
trouble in getting as much as 
he did. The boats drew up 
at the landing-place, and the 
crews went ashore. As if to 
reassure us, and himself at the 
same time, the merchant re- 
marked confidently that we 
should not stay here long; 
we were to spend the night 
in a Greek village beyond 
the mountains. By every 
sign, however, the boatmen 
intended to go no farther this 
day, and the merchant be- 
came obviously disturbed. He 
landed, and held a lively con- 
versation with our coxswain, 
who ended it by walking off 
and carrying his oar into the 
village, as though to make 
sure that we should not 
attempt to go on without 
him. The merchant came 
back to us with a story of 
broken faith. Before setting 
out he had stipulated for the 
Greek village as stopping-place, 
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and now the men would not 
proceed ; their homes were here, 
and here they meant to remain, 
He suggested that we should 
persuade or compel the crew 
to go on, but we refused. We 
had come to see the gorge, not 
to travel through it in dark- 
ness. Besides, there was a 
hard frost, and the village with 
its smoking chimneys looked 
warm and comfortable. So in 
the end we all went to the 
coxswain’s hut for the night, 
as the house of the inhabitant 
best known to us in @ com- 
munity of alleged evil-doers. 

The hut was a windowless 
box of two fair-sized rooms, 
one of which was given up to 
the guests. Skins were spread 
on the earthen floor, and on 
them ten or a dozen people in 
all—for there were passengers 
from other boats—found places 
round a fire of oak logs. 

After we had settled down 
the room looked like an 
armoury or gunsmith’s shop. 
Revolvers, daggers, and other 
weapons hung from every peg, 
and with them at least a dozen 
cartridge-belts. The merchant 
had unburdened himself of two 
revolvers, but as he lay back a 
third could be seen—a short, 
handy weapon, from which he 
did not care to part, and he 
was still swaddled with car- 
tridge-belts. An Armenian 
tax-farmer, I reflected, stranded 
for the night in a remote 
Turkish village, whose taxes 
he had collected, might be 
excused a deal of nervousness. 
Besides, was he not carrying 
money? Considering all things, 
one could not help regarding 
him as a brave man. 

Bins of wheat and rice, and 
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jars of sheep-tail fat, stood 
round the room; strings of 
onions, and maize, and dried 
balmia hung from the roof. 
Now and then the coxswain’s 
wife, a shrouded figure with 
steadily averted eyes, visited 
these stores in preparation of 
a meal, We were hungry, and 
the meal took long to make 
ready. But she gave us, at 
last, bulgour pilaf (wheat ber- 
ries instead of rice), boiled 
fowls, and thin wheaten cakes. 
Figure a shallow copper bowl 
two feet in diameter, heaped 
to a cone with loose grains of 
boiled wheat mixed in fat, and 
the quantity provided may 
be imagined. The meal was 
served and eaten in the primi- 
tive Turkish fashion. The 
bowl was placed on a low 
stool, and we gathered round 
it, sitting cross-legged on the 
floor in a tightly packed circle, 
and each worked his own pri- 
vate excavation in the mound 
of soft grains. Some had 
spoons; others were without ; 
but these pushed the scooped 
left hand—on no account the 
right—into the food in an 
unobtrusive, polite manner ; 
for we all were on our best 
behaviour. The fowls were 
expertly torn into portions, 
and distributed on sheets of 
bread resembling pancakes. 
Our presence excited no 
little curiosity, for we were 
the first Europeans known to 
have set foot in the village. 
After supper people crowded 
in and gazed at us as if at 
beings hitherto mythical. They 
ransacked their memories, and 
came to the conclusion that 
within some forty years only 
two other Europeans had passed 
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through the gorge. In spite 
of their curiosity, however, the 
villagers kept early hours, and 
silently slipped away one by 
one. Before nine o’clock all 
had gone, and our chance 
company of Anglo-Saxons, 
Turks, Armenians, and Greeks 
arranged themselves for sleep 
in a semicircle before the fire, 
each one, except ourselves, 
wrapped in a long bear-skin 
riding cloak. Our host piled 
on the oak logs, turned down 
the little oil-lamp, and going 
to the inner room began an 
indistinct conversation with 
his wife. Presently he came 
back. He had noticed that 
we were lying only in coat or 
mackintosh, and now brought 
a heavy quilted yorghan, a 
warm covering for the coldest 
night, and spread it over us 
with the care of a father. It 
was a kindly act, duly appre-. 
ciated, and put to the credit 
of himself and his hospitable 
race, 

I awoke to the rattle of 
revolver-firing, a bodeful sound 
that died away almost as soon 
as I became conscious of it. 
The logs had burnt out, and 
the room was so cold that my 
breath had formed ice on the 
yorghan. My watch showed 
the time as two o'clock. The 
firing broke out again, and 
now seemed to have come 
nearer. Were the villagers 
turning out against the tax- 
farmer, I wondered, perhaps 
to give him a beating, the 
customary Turkish way of 
expressing popular disfavour? 
He and the others were still 


sleeping peacefully, and I de- 
cided to see what was going 
on before disturbing them. 
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So I went outside and climbed 
the slope behind the hut to 
get a better look-out. I had 
expected to find turmoil and 
noise; but instead I gazed on 
a scene of brilliant frosty 
moonlight, as placid and un- 
disturbed as the eye of man 
ever looked upon. Not a soul 
was stirring within view. The 
stillness was of a mountain- 
top, and the cold so intense 
that the motionless air seemed 
to crackle and splinter around 
me as 1 moved. Presently the 
firing began again, the inter- 
mittent spluttering of two 
weapons of different weight, 
quickly followed by the angry 
burst of a dozen or more going 
off together. It came from the 
gorge, and evidently had noth- 
ing to do with us. I heard the 
next day that there had been 
a brush with horse-thieves at 
@ drover’s camp beyond the 
river. 

All slept late the following 
morning, and there was such 
a@ rush to get away that we 
only had time to swallow a 
cup of cocoa apiece before leav- 
ing for the boats. By eight 
o’clock the village was out of 
sight, and I was anxiously 
wondering how I should keep 
warm. There had been a 
difference of opinion between 
us when preparing for the 
journey. I had preferred to 
carry food, as the best pro- 
tection against extreme cold 
for a walking man. Lake, on 
the other hand, with his Ameri- 
can respect for “ zero weather,” 
had preferred to make sure of 
wrappings, and would take his 
chance for food. So when he 
had scoffed at my “afternoen- 
tea outfit””—as he was pleased 
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to call it,—and milk, and 
butter, and Dutch cheese, I 
had laughed at the four-pound 
American sweater, heavy over- 
coat, and fur-lined boots, which 
he carried on his back. Thus 
far my choice had proved itself 
the right one daily, even three 
times a-day. But I had not 
foreseen the possibility of hav- 
ing to remain inactive when 
splashed water should fall as 
tinkling ice—as it did now in 
the boat. This situation, how- 
ever, found Lake well prepared, 
and able to enjoy it in more 
ways than one. In overcoat 
and sweater, his head and neck 
in a Turkish bashluk, his feet 
and hands in fur, he sat 
smiling, a man happily justi- 
fied, while I capered and froze 
in a mackintosh over norfolk 
and puttees. In spite of all 
that I could do the cold grew 
on me, and was becoming in- 
tolerable when an accident 
brought relief. 

With a sound of breaking 
planks heard far along the 
water a boat struck the rocks. 
A little farther down there 
was a spit of shingle to which 
the current fortunately swept 
her when on the point of 
sinking. Two of the rear 
boats managed to bring up 
beside her, but ours and the 
others had to go a mile before 
another landing-place appeared. 
It was a ledge of frozen sand, 
at the foot of a broken eliff, 
with the Baffra track passing 
two hundred feet overhead. 
Here we got ashore, and the 
three coxswains, each a small 
adze hooked over his shoulder 
and a bunch of rags in hand, 
clambered to the path and 
went back to assist. 
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A general scramble to start 
a fire began almost before we 
had got out of the boats. There 
was no leaving the work to 
the “ other fellows.” Each man 
did what he could, as quickly as 
he could; and in this business 
no one, I believe, showed more 
activity than myself. With 
such a willing spirit upon us 
all we soon had a roaring 
blaze of dead scrub. We 
warmed ourselves and prepared 
breakfast ; ate and drank, and 
smoked, and soon forgot past 
discomforts. In this state of 
unexpected ease and leisure the 
boatmen took to horseplay and 
wrestling, and at last began 
shooting at random. While the 
party was occupied in this fash- 
ion, and making noise enough 
for a skirmish, men hailed 
from the path overhead. Get- 
ting no reply, they also began 
shooting, as if the only thing 
to be done under the circum- 
stances. In a little while firing 
ran along the gorge in both 
directions, growing .more and 
more distant as each farther 
group of travellers in turn an- 
nounced their presence, and 
that they could take a hand in 
whatever was going on. 

After a delay of two hours 
the absent boats arrived, their 
crews shouting and singing as 
if in triumph. The injured 
craft had been repaired and 
reloaded, and now was water- 
tight again. Equally good was 
the news about the cargo; it 
had suffered hardly at all by 
the immersion, As was said— 

“What matters a little wet- 
ting of wheat, or barley, or 
nuts, or even flour, if it is 
soon to be made into bread?” 
Holding this cheerful view, all 
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set out again in the highest 
spirits. 

For the next ten or twelve 
miles the river passed through 
the heart of the Pontic moun- 
tains. It was the finest portion 
of the gorge. Perhaps there 
were fewer sheer cliffs than 
before, but abrupt pine-covered 
steeps, broken by hanging 
rocks, sometimes rose in one 
soaring front from water to 
summit of the main range. In 
contrast to these tremendous 
slopes the next half-mile might 
bring a grey, ivied precipice, 
glistening with ice, and pierced 
with rock-hewn tombs. The 
openings to these old places of 
the dead were generally high 
up, a8 if for inaccessibility. 
But others were at the water’s 
edge, and as the boat swept 
past them you could look into 
the moss- grown tunnels, and 
hear the water lapping and 
splashing within. 

Now and again a wrecked 
boat was seen, perhaps among 
rocks well above the present 
level of the stream. Was there 
much drowning of boatmen? I 
asked the merchant. 

“Surely,” he replied, as if 
speaking of something per- 
fectly obvious, and at the same 
time immaterial. Unconsci- 
ously, perhaps, he was in- 
fluenced by prejudice of race. 
Had the boatmen been Ar- 
menians instead of Turks, I 
thought the manner of his 
reply would have been dif-. 
ferent. 

About midday the river 
hurried us with increased 
speed along a narrow throat 
shut in by crags and broken 
cliffs. A ruined castle here, 
whose outer walls encircled 
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the conical rock on top of 
which the keep seemed to have 
stood, had the whole passage 
within cast of a sling - stone. 
Probably the fortress belonged 
to Mithridatic times; however, 
it was now so much a ruin 
that little of interest could be 
seen. 

Some called the throat the 
Gate of Rock, but others ar- 
gued that the name belonged 
to a local marvel, which they 
presently pointed out. This 
was a vast arch in the summit 
of a mountain three or four 
miles to the east. It framed 
a semicircle of blue sky in 
a rocky, curtain joining two 
peaks, and was said to be the 
work of man, but as to its 
origin or purpose no one had 
the vaguest idea. It was 
shey, “a thing,” and that suf- 
ficed for an incurious people. 

The finest tomb in the gorge 
came into view a little distance 
below the castle. Its setting 
was impressive, and the posi- 
tion seemed to have been 
chosen as much for effect as 
anything else. It stood high 
in the face of a grey saddle- 
backed precipice that rose some 
400 feet sheer from the water, 
and looked down a stretch of 
river to an open, smiling 
country beyond. The fagade 
was like the portico of a Greek 
temple, a pediment supported 
by five columns or piers shel- 
tering the entrance to the 
burial chamber behind. From 
base to apex the front could 
not have been less than thirty- 
five feet. And yet, when dis- 





tance allowed the height and 
majesty of the cliff to be ap- 
preciated, the tomb became no 
more than a small four-light 
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window in a great gable-end. 
With all the imagination 
shown in choice of position, 
however, the general effect 
had been spoilt by those 
who hewed. They got the 
structure absurdly out of the 
perpendicular. It looked, in- 
deed, like a picture hung irri- 
tatingly aslant, and I hoped 
that some master hewer was 
beheaded for his carelessness, 
or at least that his account 
was disallowed. 

With this great cliff the 
gorge proper suddenly ended. 
Beyond it opened a sunlit 
valley flanked by retreating 
mountains and dotted with 
villages set among fields of 
stubble tobacco, And now 
the sun shone upon us with a 
strange and delightful warmth. 
The air became balmy. Not a 
breath of wind stirred. The 
river doubled its width, and 
flowed more sedately in long, 
sweeping curves. Instead of 





sombre pine-trees, arbutus 
and bay—daphne, as the 
natives still call it— grew 
scattered along the banks. 


The crews took in their oars, 
and lighting a fire in the 
bow of each boat, gathered 
round it to make coffee, and 
began to sing, as if in happi- 
ness at passing from the gloom 
and icy rigour of the gorge 
into a valley of summer after- 
noon. Stretched in the luxury 
ef comfortable warmth, I 
looked back on the half-mile 
of drifting boats. From each 
ascended its wreathing column 
of smoke. The sound of high- 
pitched monotonous song came 
clearly over the water. With- 
out effort I could persuade 
myself that I had before me 
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the smoking altars and 
thanksgiving rites of old-time 
pagan boatmen, who had just 
returned in safety from a 
perilous journey. 

“Tf it is the will of God,” 
our coxswain replied, about 
four o’clock, when asked if he 
expected to arrive in Baffra 
that evening. For two hours 
the boats had been heaped to- 
gether in confusion on a sunken 
spit in mid-stream, The united 
efforts of the wading crews had 
failed to shift them singly, and 
now it was said that only the 
scour would set them free. 
How long the process would 
take no one knew. We were 
anxious to reach Baffra with- 
out further delay, and as 
walking seemed the only cer- 
tain way of getting there 
we began stripping in order 
to swim ashore. Boots were 
not unlaced, however, before 
the boat began to twist her- 
self off the sand. A few min- 
utes later we were on the road 
again, with night coming on, 
and fifteen miles to go for our 
next meal. The walk itself 
was nothing, and with compass 
and the boatmen’s directions 
a town of 20,000 inhabitants 
seemed easy to find. But dark- 
ness fell before we reached the 
wide delta on which Baffra 
stands, and from the lew hills no 
light or buildings could be seen 
across the plain. A full moon 
presently rose to our aid, but 
four hours of hard walking along 
deserted paths brought no sign 
of the town, and the misgiving 
grew that we had overshot it 
on one side or the other. At 
last, when we had halted in 
doubt, the beating of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard in the dis- 


tance. It came nearer and 
nearer. Was it on our path 
or another, one of several that 
we had seen diverging? In 
ten minutes a rider came up 
with us, and he said that he 
was going into Baffra himself. 

The fashionable café was 
crowded when we entered, two 
gaunt, travel-stained, foreign 
men, armed and strangely 
accoutred. We may, indeed, 
have looked dangerous; at any 
rate, the people who gathered 
round us in curiosity kept a 
safe distance as a wise precau- 
tion where appearances were 
doubtful. Two wandering 
Turkish dervishes, battle - axe 
in hand, stalking into a 
London tea-room during its 
busiest hour, would not have 
excited more speculation. 

At one time Lake had known 
a young Greek banker of the 
town, and now inquired for 
him as a man whose name 
should be familiar to all. But 
no one had any knowledge of 
Georgiades ; all were sure that 
Baffra held no such citizen. 
Yet when Georgiades himself 
arrived, to act the part of a 
hospitable friend and take us 
to his house, all were as little 
abashed as if they had said 
they would send for him. The 
mystery was cleared up by 
Georgiades telling a curious 
story against ourselves. He 
was at a wedding when an 
agitated messenger arrived in 
urgent search of him. 

“There come to the café two 
wild Englishmen,” the youth 
hastily reported, “and they cry, 
‘Where is Georgiades? Where 
is Georgiades?’” In this sud- 
den emergency the banker's 
friends at the café had thought 
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they would serve his best 
interests, and perhaps their 
own, by feigning ignorance of 
him. 

With its substantial build- 
ings and comparative cleanli- 
ness Baffra seemed almost 
European to us after our six 
months in the interior. It is, 
in fact, largely Greek, and, as 
towns go in Asia Minor, is a 
thriving, pleasant little place 
where every one looks as if he 
had just made some money. 
It lives by exporting the famous 
tobacco which bears its name, 
and is grown in the surround- 
ing district. Trade is done 
chiefly by caravan. Not many 
towns can show so many camels 
in half an hour’s walking. The 
morning we were there they 
filled the streets and vacant 
places, and in the market- 
square the vendors’ stalls were 
lost among kneeling camels. 

The pervading smell of Baffra 
is a haunting blend of camel 
and tobacco; the pervading 
sound the clamour of eamel- 
bells. The town has also an 
undeniable claim to be con- 
sidered a smoker's paradise. 
By local custom the tobacco 
warehouses give leaf to all for 
the asking; no smoker ever 
buys tobacco in Baffra. And 
for some the custom does even 
better ; in more than one office 
I saw a man rolling the day’s 
supply of free cigarettes for the 
staff. As visitors we were in 
a special position of privilege ; 
our pockets soon bulged with 
the choicest cigarettes, and 
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more bundles of rare leaf were 
offered us than we could bring 
away. 

We began our last day’s 
stage on a bright morning that 
had only a touch of frost in the 
air. Tho road kept to the 
narrow fringe of level country 
between the mountains and 
sea. Sometimes it led through 
swamps where bay-trees grew 
luxuriantly. Sometimes it 
passed among leafless oak- 
woods tangled with the vines 
of climbing roses and carpeted 
with flowering heleborus thick 
as English primroses in spring. 
Then it went for miles along a 
beach of yellow sand with the 
Black Sea showing a placid 
mood in the sunlight of after- 
noon. Looking over the water 
it was hard to realise that the 
season was mid-winter. The 
mountains, however, took no 
part in the deception. On them 
the bristling pine-trees soon ran 
up into the powdered whiteness 
and hard glitter of frost; and 
in the distant west a bar of 
jade-green sky above the ridges 
told of coming snow, according 
to the weatherwise. 

At five o’clock a waiter, cor- 
rectly garbed, was bringing me 
afternoon tea in the Mantika 
Palace Hotel at Samsoun. We - 
had used up the lingering fine 
weather to its last day. For 
the next afternoon a blizzard 
was raging over the country ; 
and with it began two months 
of the deepest snow and hard- 
est frost known in Asia Minor 
for half a century. 
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MEDIEVAL COOKERY. 


BY L. F, SALZMANN. 


“WHAT an Hodg-potch do 
men that have Abilities make 
in their Stomachs, which must 
wonderfully oppress and dis- 
tract Nature. For if you 
should take Flesh of various 
sorts, Fish of as many, Cab- 
bages, Parsnops, Potatoes, 
Mustard, Butter, Cheese, a 
Pudden that contains more 
than ten several ingredents, 
Tarts, Sweetmeats, Custards, 
and add to these Cherries, 
Plums, Currans, Apples, Capers, 
Olives, Anchovies, Mangoes, 
Caveare, &c., and jumble them 
together into one Mass, what 
eye would not loath, what 
Stomach not abhor, such a 
Gallemaufrey? Yet this is 
done every Day, and counted 
Gallent Entertainment.” Prob- 
ably most people imagine that 
the indiscriminate consumption 
of every kind of fish, flesh, fowl, 
fruit, and vegetable, and the 
concoction of savoury messes, 
and “puddens” of multiple in- 
gredients, is an abuse of mod- 
ern luxury unknown to our 
hardy ancestors. That Lucul- 
lus and other ancient Romans 
had brought the art of cookery 
to an unsurpassed height is, of 
course, a matter of more than 
common knowledge, and no 
reputation for erudition can be 
obtained, even at a suburban 
dinner-party, by references to 
dishes of nightingales’ tongues 
or to the emperor who ran- 
sacked the known world that 
he might feast on phoenix 
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before he died. But when it 
comes to medieval times there 
is a prevalent idea that our 
English ancestors were gross 
rather than elaborate eaters; 
oxen and sheep roasted whole, 
an occasional boar’s head at 
Christmas, perhaps a swan 
or a peacock at a nobleman’s 
board, and, of course, a venison 
pasty,—such would be the 
popular idea of a medieval 
menu, and if puddings were 
suggested it is probable that 
hesitating votes would be cast 
for something solid in the suet- 
pudding line. It is also not 
uncommon to hear complaints 
that the poorness of modern 
teeth may be traced to the 
newfangled custom of eating 
soft and overcooked foods, and 
to such innovations as stews 
and fricassées. Now it is quite 
true that our ancestors did eat 
on a large scale, and that their 
preparations for a feast were 
apt to be wholesale and even 
Gargantuan. The provisions 
for King Richard II. and the 
Duke of Lancaster, when they 
dined with the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in London in September 
1387, suggest the victualling 
of a town against a siege. 
What the number of their 
united retinues may have been 
I do not know, but they should 
have fared pretty well with 
120 sheep, 14 salted and 2 
fresh oxen, 140 pigs and 12 
boars, 210 geese, 720 hens, 
besides 50 capons “of hie 
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grece” and 8 dozen other 
capons, 50 swans and 100 
dozen pigeons, a few odd 
scores of such things as rab- 
bits and curlews, with corre- 
sponding quantities of acces- 
sories, as eleven thousand eggs, 
120 gallons of milk, and 12 
gallons of cream. By way of 
comparison I have jotted down 
the orders given for articles of 
food to be sent to the court of 
Henry III. for Christmas in 
1246; they include five thou- 
sand chickens, eleven hundred 
partridges, and as many hares 
and rabbits, ten thousand eels, 
36 swans, 54 peacocks, and 90 
boars, —these latter expressly 
specified as being “with their 
heads whole and _ neatly 
carved,” an important stipu- 
lation, as 


‘* The boar’s head, I understonde, 
Is first service in the londe 
‘Whersoere it can be found. 

Servitur cum sinapio.” 


Brawn and mustard, indeed, 
was the stock form of hors 
d@eeuvres with which every 
banquet opened,—so much so 
that it even figured at the 
head of the wonderful fish 
dinner given by Henry V. at 
the time of his marriage to 
gentle Kate of France,—and 
the boar’s head was only the 
exalted form of the humble 
brawn which, we learn, 
might grace the’ peasant’s 
board, for 


‘‘A Franklen may make a feste im- 
proberabille : 
Brawne with mustarde is concord- 
able, 
Bakon served with peson.” 


If anywhere, we should ex- 
pect to find in a franklin’s 


feast solid and substantial 
fare, and it is true that beef 
or mutton, chicken, goose and 
pigeon, apples and pears, “ with 
bred and chese to calle,” do 
figure in the list; but with 
them we also find “ custade,” 
which has nothing to do with 
our custard, but is really a 
‘‘crustade” or pasty, “‘jusselle,” 
“dowcettes,” “frytours and a 
leche lovely,” spiced cakes and 
wafers, washed down with mead 
and the similar, uninviting 
liquor, “bragot.” Of these, a 
“leche ” is a sweet of the same 
sort of vague and varying 
composition as what is now 
called a shape or mould; jussell 
is more in the nature of a 
savoury—to make it you take 
eggs and bread-crumbs, and 
“swyng them togydere,” add 
sage and parsley, salt and 
saffron, cook it in good 
broth but strain it off and let 
it get solid before serving. 
Doucettes appear to have been 
a kind of sweet pork pie, judg- 
ing from the recipe, which runs 
as follows: “Take Porke and 
hakke it smal, and Eyroun 
(= eggs) y-mellyd togederys 
and a lytel Milke, and melle 
hem togederys with Hony and 
Pepir and bake hem in a cofyn 
(=a pie crust), and serve forth.” 
Like most fifteenth - century 
recipes this carries a suggestion 
of vigour which makes one feel 
that the cook in those days 
must have been a person of 
muscle and energy; to do jug- 
ged hares he is bidden first to 
“hacke hem in gobettys,” while 
for “ pigge in sauge” the direc- 
tions are: “Take a pigge, 


draw him, smyte off his hede, 
kutte him in iiij quarters, boyle 
him til he be ynow, take him 
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uppe and lete cole, smyte him 
in peces,” and after seasoning, 
“esowche thi pigge in disshes 
and caste the sirippe ther- 
uppon.” 

If we find a certain elabora- 
tion in the cookery of the 
farmer’s household, we may 
expect, or even assume, further 
refinements and complications 
at the tables of the wealthy ; 
and so far is it from a fact 
that kickshaw cookery, to the 
deterioriation of teeth and 
morals, is a modern innovation, 
that four centuries ago a rhym- 
ing moralist protested alliter- 
atively against the abuse. 


‘*Cookes with theire newe conceytes, 
choppynge, stampyngeand gryndynge, 

Many newe curies all daye they are 
contryvynge and fyndynge 

That provokethe the peple to perelles of 
passage throug peyne soore pyndynge, 

And throug nice excesse of suche re- 
ceyttes of the life to make an endynge. 


Some with Sireppis, Sawces, Sewes 


and Soppes, 

Comedies, Cawdelles cast in cawdrons, 
pannes and pottes 

Leeses, Jelies, Fruturs, Fried mete that 
stoppes 

And distempereth alle the body, both 
bak, bely and roppes.” 


No doubt it was right and 
wise to issue such warnings, 
“lest the belly-god hale you 
at length captive into his 
prison-house of gurmandise, 
where you shall be afflicted 
with as many diseases as you 
have devoured dishes of sundry 
sorts”; but while it is true 
enough that “God may sende 
@ man good meate, but the 
devyll may sende an evyll coke 
to dystroye it,” yet there is 
something to be said for the 
counter- proverb, “A good 


Cooke can make you good 
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meate of a whetstone.” In 
many cases the cook must 
have had poor material to deal 
with, and much skill must 
have been required to render 
the results appetising. One 
of the cleverest of medieval 
doctors declared that “ A good 
coke is halfe a physycyon, for 
the chefe physycke (the coun- 
ceyll of a physycyon excepte), 
dothe ceme from the kytchyn,” 
adding that— “yf the phy- 
sycyon, without the coke, pre- 
pare any meate, excepte he be 
very experte, he wyll make a 
werysshe dysshe of meate the 
whiche the sycke can not take.” 
At the same time it would be 
unwise for any enthusiastic 
admirer of ancient times and 
methods to put into the hands 
of his cook the recipe-book of 
a fifteenth-century predecessor 
of Hannah Glasse (of hare- 
catching fame), or the omnis- 
cient Mrs Beeton. (In paren- 
thesis, what a magnificent 
piece of irony would it have 
been if Mr Beeton had been a 
confirmed dyspeptic or a con- 
vinced vegetarian;—only a 
Greek tragedian or Colonel 
Newnham-Davis could deal with 
such a theme as it deserves.) 
What cook, even if her board- 
school education had been 
supplemented by a course of 
cookery classes at a technical 
school, could deal satisfactorily 
with this recipe for “Daryoles’’? 
—‘Take croddys of the deye 
and wryng out the whey; and 
take yolkys of Eyroun, nowt to 
fewe ne nogt to many, and 
strayne hem bothe togederys 
thorw a straynour, and than 
hard thine cofynne and ley 
thine marew ther-in; and pore 
thine comade theron, and bake 
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hem and serve hem forth.” The 
“yolkys” might betray the 
identity of ““Eyroun” with eggs 
and the mention of whey might 
suggest that “croddys” were 
curds, but it is probable that 
the connection of the qualifying 
“deye” with dairy would de- 
feat her; nor could she be 
expected to recognise “marew” 
as being marrow, and “com- 
ade” as referring to the 
strained eggs. As to “hard 
thine cofynne,” my difficulty 
is the opposite of the cook’s; 
I know what it means, but do 
net know the modern terms: 
the “cofynne,” which is to be 
baked, is the pastry casing 
into which the mixture is to 
be put. Even when inter- 
preted, most of these recipes 
would exasperate a modern 
cook by their omission of all 
mention of quantities. That 
just quoted is almost unusually 
exact in saying that the eggs 
must be not too many nor too 
few. Opening the book casu- 
ally my eye is caught by 
“Papyns”; for this dish you 
are told to “take fayre mylke 
and floure .. . take yolkys of 
eyroun ... take sugre, a gode 
quantityte,...alytilsalt... 
sette it on the fyre tyl it be 
sumwhat thikke,” directions 
which certainly err on the side 
of vagueness. Some of the 
names also tend to confusion: 
“Blamang” proves to be a 
mixture of chicken and rice 
and almonds; ‘“Charlette” has 
nothing to do with either 
Apple Charlotte or Charlotte 
Russe, but is made of little 
bits of veal or pork boiled with 
eggs and ale; and “‘Sardeynes” 
are not the little headless sav- 
ouries whose identity has re- 
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cently been disputed in the 
Law Courts, but a compound 
of rice and spice and sugar 
and milk. Some of the names 
would ornament the card of 
fare, even if the concoctions 
themselves were not satisfac- 
tory to a modern palate: 
“ Blandyssorye,” ‘“ Egredou- 
cye,” “Mammenye,” “ Arbol- 
ettys,” and “Crustade gentyle” 
sound inviting; ‘ Flathons,” 
“Flampoyntes,” “Chawettys,” 
“Hanoneye,” and “ Pocer- 
ounce” have at least the charm 
of the unknown; but it might 
be as well not to put “Gar- 
bage” on the menu without a 
footnote to explain that this 
was merely the old name for 
giblets. 

A Tudor invention the menu, 
if we may believe Harrison, 
who says that the clerk of the 
kitchen “useth (by a tricke 
taken up of late) to give in 
a breefe rehearsall of such and 
so many dishes as are to come 
in at everie course throughout 
the whole service in the dinner 
or supper while: which bill 
some call a memoriall other a 
billet but some a fillet, bicause 
such are commonly hanged on 
a file.’ For earlier times, 
therefore, we are more fortu- 
nate than the contemporary 
diners, as we possess the menus 
of quite a large number of 
public dinners, such as the 
coronation banquets of Henry 
IV. and Henry VL, the in- 
stallation feasts of several 
prelates, and so forth. If we 
have to “dine with Duke 
Humphrey ” in the proverbial 
sense of having nothing to 
eat, we can at least regale 
ourselves in imagination at 


the good Duke’s table, pick- 
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ing our way through the three 
courses from the inevitable 
mustard and brawn down to 
the “ quince bake, leche dugard, 
and fruture sage,” ending up 
with “Blaunderells or pepyns, 
with caraway in confite; waf- 
furs to ete, ypocras to drynk 
with delite.” That three 
courses should be the normal 
length of a public dinner might 
seem to support the theory 
that our ancestors were wiser 
than we, especially as there 
is never any mention of the 
speeches which now prolong 
the boredom of similar enter- 
tainments. As a matter of 
fact, however, each course was 
a dinner in itself, and included 
the most varied assortment of 
dishes. At Duke Humphrey’s 
table the first course was com- 
posed of soup, beef and mut- 
ton, swan, pheasant, capon, 
venison bake, &c.; the second 
contained two soups or pot- 
tages, “blanger mangere,” 
birds, including peacock “in 
hakille ryally ”—that is to say, 
with all its feathers on, “ rab- 
ettes sowkere ” (sucking rabbits 
were a favourite dainty), “dow- 
cettes, payne puff and leche 
Jely Ambere”; and the third, 
cream of almonds, small birds 
such as snipe, quails, and 
“mertinettes rost,” fish, such 
as perch in jelly and fresh- 
water crayfish, and various 
sweetmeats. Such confusion 
of substance was typical of 
the normal three courses, and 
it is difficult to see why the 
triple division should have 
been considered necessary, un- 
less it was to afford oppor- 
tunities for the display of 
artistic ingenuity in the mak- 
ing of the “subtleties” with 


which each course was dis- 
tinguished. These “subtle- 
ties” were more or less elabo- 
rate devices worked in pastry, 
sugar and jelly representing 
figures or scenes appropriate 
to the ocoasion. The pudding 
in the shape of a lion which 
Martha set before Miss Matty, 
and which the latter declared 
ought to be put under a glass 
shade (I trust all my readers 
know their ‘Cranford’ well 
enough to remember the in- 
cident), was a humble “subtle- 
ty.” At the wedding of Henry 
V. two of the “soteltes” took 
the form of figures of St Kath- 
erine, in allusion to the royal 
bride ; those at the installation 
banquet of Archbishop John 
Stafford depicted the Holy 
Trinity with St Thomas of 
Canterbury, St John the 
Baptist, and other saints; 
while at Archbishop Warham’s 
feast one represented the in- 
terior of an abbey church; 
that suggested for a model 
“Feste for a bryde,” or wed- 
ding breakfast, in the sixteenth 
century was certainly appro- 
priate, if a little previous, 
There were not wanting pro- 
tests against all this miscel- 
laneous feeding and pleas for 
method as well as for modera- 
tion. Old Burton, quoting 
Crato, declares: “It much 
availes likewise to keep good 
order in our diet, to eat liquid 
things first, broaths, fish, and 
such meats as are sooner cor- 
rupted in the stomach ; harder 
meats of digestion must come 
last.” A century before Burton 
wrote Andrew Borde had com- 
lained that “Englysshe men 
hath an evyll use; for at the 
beginning at dyner and supper 
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he wyll fede on grose meates, 
and the beste meates which be 
holsome and nutratyve and 
lyght of dygestion is kept for 
servauntes; for whan the good 
meate doth come to the table, 
thorowe fedynge upon grose 
meate the appetyde is extynct.” 
The same writer is one of the 
earliest authorities for the use 
of olives as hors d’cuvres: 
“Olyves condyted, and eaten 
at the begynnynge of a re- 
fectyon, doth corroborate the 
stomacke and provoketh appe- 
tyde.” He pays a similar 
testimony to capers, and also 
says that “six or seven damy- 
sens eaten before dyner be good 
to provoke a mans appetyde; 
the skyn and the stones must 
be ablatyd and caste awaye 
and not used.” In the matter 
of soups the ordinary pottage 
was more in the nature of a 
broth or even a stew, and made 
up in body what it lacked in 
clarity, but where fish were 
concerned our ancestors had.a 
far wider range of choice than 
we. At the great fish banquet 
given by Henry V. in honour 
of his wedding no fewer than 
forty varieties of fish were 
served, ranging from whale to 
minnows. If any purist objects 
that whale is not a fish, I will 
concede him the scientific point 
and fall back upon the infal- 
lible authority of the Pope, for 
the Church undoubtedly held 
that whales and everything 
else that moved in the waters 
were fish, some flesh - loving 
casuists even endeavouring to 
include in Lenten fare the 
beaver’s tail, which one writer 
classes with salt porpoise and 
seal as “ deynteithes fulle dere.” 
It must have been their meati- 
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ness rather than any delicacy 
of flavouring which brought 
into favour such apparently 
unattractive fish as the whale, 
seal, porpoise, — “the which 
kynde of fysshe is nother 
praysed in the olde testament 
nor in physycke,”—and stur- 
geon. The latter, always eaten 
with whelks, which are possibly 
not so repellent as their appear- 
ance on barrows in the smaller 
streets of London would lead 
one to suppose, was notoriously 
a royal fish, and the abundance 
of orders for slices of whale and 
for porpoises to be sent up to 
the royal kitchen show that 
they were more than tolerated. 
Not, of course, that they could 
for a moment be classed with 
such a dainty as the lamprey, 
which proved fatal to the first 
Henry, and of which Henry 
IIL, in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, declared that they made 
all other fish seem insipid. 
“ Lamprey fresshe baken” fig- 
ured in the feast of Henry V., 
and a contemporary cookery- 
book gives elaborate instruc- 
tions for the preparation of 
such a dish, of which the most 
curious part refers to the rais- 
ing of the crust: “Skald the 
Lampray and pare him clene 
and couche hym round on the 
cofyn tyl he be helyd (covered) ; 
then kyvere hym fayre with a 
lid save a lytel hole in the 
myddelle, and at that hool 
blow in the cofynne with thine 
mowthe a gode blast of wynde, 
and sodenly stoppe the hole, 
that the wynd abyde withynne 
to reyse uppe the cofynne that 
he falle not adowne; and whan 
he is a lytel y-hardid in the 
oven pryke the cofyn with a 
pynne y-steked on a roddys 
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ende, for brekyng of the 
cofynne, and than lat bake 
and serve forth colde.” If this 
method of raising the crust is 
still practised in the kitchen 
one would prefer to remain in 
ignorance of the fact. As 
there was a proper manner of 
preparing lamprey pie, so there 
was & proper manner of serving 
it when it came to table,—as 
any one familiar with the 
elaborate science of carving as 
practised in the Middle Ages 
might guess. 


‘*Fresshe lamprey bake, thus it must 
be dight : 

Open the pastey lid, therin to have a 
sight, 

Take then white bred, thyn y-kut and 
light, 

Lay it in a chargere, dische or platter 
right ; 

With a spone then take owt the 
gentille galantyne, 

In the dische on the bred lay hit, 
lemman myne, 

Then take powder of Synamome and 
temper hit with red wyne,— 

The same wold plese a pore man, 
y suppose, well and fyne ;— 

Mynse ye the gobyns as thyn as a 
grote 

Then lay them uppon youre galantyne 
stoudinge on a chaffire hoote.” 


Although it might be difficult 
for the inexperienced to per- 
form correctly the ceremony of 
carving @ lamprey pie, with its 
elaborate ritual of heating up 
the gravy on @ chafing - dish 
and so forth, it would at any 
rate be easier to get some result 
than in the case of the crus- 
taceans, for “crabbe is a slutte 
to kerve and a wrawd wight,” 
and lobster is little better. 
Even the miniature shrimp is 
more bother than he is worth, 
and the best thing that one old 
writer can say of them is that 
they “give a kind of exercise 


for such as be weak; for head 
and brest must first be divided 
from their bodies; then each 
of them must be dis -scaled 
and clean picked with much 
pidling.” Still, shrimps were 
occasionally eaten for supper 
by the monks of Winchester, 
who were also addicted to 
oysters by way of entrée, 
though the oyster as a rule 
does not seem to have been in 
demand,—I cannot trace it on 
the menu of any banquet, and 
it appears to have ranked 
little higher than the humble 
“musoule” in public estima- 
tion. On the other hand, 
much more importance was 
attached to the various kinds 
of fresh-water fish which we 
for the last three generations 
have treated with increasing 
negiect. Trout, of course, are 
too delicious ever to fall out of 
fashion, and eels still command 
a certain market, though not 
used in the vast quantities once 
customary, but who that is not 
himself a fisherman ever eats 
the once admired pike and 
carp? Still less appreciated 
are the barbel, perch, tench 
(“of @ most unclean and dam- 
nable nourishment”), bream, 
gudgeon, and roach, all once 
thought worthy to appear at a 
king’s table. Therein, perhaps, 
we show wisdom, for “fysshes 
of the see, the which have 
skales or many fynnes, be more 
holsomer than the fresshe- 
water fysshe,” and also better 
flavoured. The latter is all 
the more important since the 


decay of cookery has laid us_ 
open to the charge of having - 


many religions but only one 
fish-sauce, whereas the con- 
verse was the case with our 
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ancestors, who were skilled in 
sauces and could even make an 
appetising dish out of such 
unpromising material as the 
much -dried stockfish, as one 
of them bears witness: “I have 
eaten of a pie made onely 
with stockefishe whiche hath 
been verie good, but the good- 
nesse was not so much in the 
fishe as in the cookerie, which 
may make that savorie which 
of itself is unsavorie.” The 
stockfish was the finny counter- 
part of “Martilmas beef,” that 
is to say, beef killed about 
Martinmas (11th November) 
and cured by hanging in the 
smoke. Such hanged beef 
Andrew Borde considered more 
useful as a waterproof than as 
a food, for “if a man have a 
pece hangynge by his syde and 
another in his bely, that the 
whiche doth hange by the syde 
shall do hym more good yf a 
showre of rayne do chaunse 
than that the which is in his 
bely.” In other words, it was 
for external application only, 
in which it differed from 
“chardequynce,” or quince 
marmalade, which “is comfort- 
able for a mannys body, and 
namely for the Stomak.” By 
the way, I wonder how many 
people realise that marmalade 
is essentially and derivatively 
a preserve of quinces, and that 
its application to “orenges in 
succade” is comparatively re- 
cent. So also is its use as a 
breakfast dish. Breakfast was 
formerly a meal to which little 
importance was attached and 
of which we therefore hear 
little, though in the days of 
the British Solomon one writer 
laid it down that “he that 
eateth everie day tender Onions 
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with Honey to his breakfast 
shall live the more health- 
full.” 

The opinion just quoted on 
the value of onions might be 
supported by one given eighty 
years earlier that ‘onyons 
maketh a mans appetyde good 
and putteth away fastydyous- 
nes.” On the other hand, a 
writer intermediate between 
these two considered that 
onions injured the memory, 
“because they annoy the Eyes 
with dazeling dimnesse through 
a hoate vapour,” while a much 
later author summed up the 
more obvious peculiarities of 
that pungent root in his de- 
claration that “onions make a 
man stink and wink.” There 
appears to be an idea rather 
prevalent that in the Middle 
Ages there were very few 
vegetables, and only a little 
while ago I saw it stated defi- 
nitely that cabbages had not 
been introduced into England 
much more than a hundred 
years, whereas they occur in 
the fifteenth-century cookery 
books, and the “pot herbs” 
of which the tithes were pay- 
able to the vicar of Henfield 
were defined in 1409 as “cab- 
bages and leeks and other 
herbs of which broth is made 
by the custom of the country.” 
Some idea of the variety of 
the “other herbs” may be 
gathered from a contemporary 
recipe for pottage, which be- 
gins: “Take Borage, Vyolet, 
Malwys, Percely, Yong Wor- 
tys, Bete, Avence, Longebeff 
(a kind of bugloss), with Orage 
and other.” Several of these 
herbs have fallen into disuse ; 
borage lingers in our claret- 
cup, and mallows, avens, and 
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‘“longebeff” may be left un- 
regretted in oblivion, but the 
loss of violets is sad, especially 
as “Almon-butter made with 
fyne suger and good rose-water 
and eaten with the flowers of 
many vyolettes is a commend- 
able dysshe, specyallye in Lent, 
whan the vyoletes be fragrant ; 
it rejoyseth the herte, it doth 
comforte the brayne, and doth 
qualyfye the heate of the 
lyver.” There was also in the 
fifteenth century a dish called 
“Vyolette,” made of almond 
milk and rice flour flavoured 
with “Gyngere, Galyngale, 
Pepir, Datys, Fygys, and Ra- 
sonys y-corven,” and coloured 
with saffron, “and when thou 
dressyste, take the flowres and 
hew them and styre it ther- 
with ; nym the braunchys with 
the flowres and sette above 
and serve-it forth.” Similar 


pleasant compounds were made 


with red roses, primroses, and 
hawthorn flowers, and the 
variety of herbs and plants 
called in aid would imply that 
the average cook believed that 
“there is no Herbe nor weede 
but God hath gyven vertue to 
them to helpe man.” At the 
same time there was no ten- 
dency to vegetarianism, and, 
however deeply versed in herb- 
lore, the medieval cook might 
exclaim with him in Plautus— 


‘Like other cooks I do not supper 
dress 
That put whole medows in a platter, 
And make no better of the guests than 
beeves 
With herbs and grass to feed them 
fatter.” 


Vegetables are all very well 
in their way, but most men 
of those days would have 
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agreed with Nebuchadnezzar 

what time he “champed the 

unwonted food,” that “it may 

be wholesome but it is not 

good.” 

‘¢Their lives that eat such food must 
needs be short ; 

And ’tis a fearful thing for to report, 

That men should feed on such a kind 
of meat 

Which very juments would refuse to 
eat.” 


Space fails me to dilate upon 
pheasant eaten with sugar and 
mustard, upon “grete pyes” 
each containing the whole 
stock of a poulterer’s shop, or 
upon the varieties and virtues, 
or otherwise, of meats. But 
few will disagree with the 
statement that “the flessh of 
an olde ramme wyll not 
lightely disgest, and that is 
very evyll,” or the similar 
axiom of another sage that 
“olde beefe and kowe-flesshe 
doth ingender . melancolye.” 
Banquets began and ended 
with fruits, and the servant 
was instructed before retiring 
to ascertain whether his master 
would have “any coneeites 
after dinner as appels, nuts, 
or creame,” or such fruits as 
strawberries, which “ be praysed 
above all buryes, for they dothe 
ingender good blode, eaten 
with suger.” At the same time 
“Rawe ocrayme undecocted, 
eaten with strawberyes or 
hurtes, is a rurall mannes 
banket. I have knowen such 
bankettes hath putt men 
in jeoperdy of theyr lyves”; 
wherefore “Be ware of cowe 
creme and of good strawberyes, 
hurtelberyes, jouncat, for these 
wyll make your soverayne seke 
but he ete harde chese,” 














FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A BORDER VENDETTA. 


“ArtAHU Akbar — Allaha 
Akbar! La ilaha illa’llah.”? 
The closing words of the call 
to prayer floated away through 
the still evening air from the 
minaret of the little border 
village mosque, which was 
perched on a spur of the 
rugged hills at the edge of 
the Kajurai plain, overlooking 
a small stream. It was a wild 
scene, but there was a stern 
picturesqueness in its very 
wildness. The steep stony 
hills, rising abruptly out of 
the maidan, were bathed in a 
kind of purple haze. Their 
naked spurs were scantily 
clothed with a spare scrub 
vegetation, from the midst of 
which here and there rose a 
stunted -leoking acacia or a 
babul tree. From the foot of 
the hills a series of billowy 
undulations covered with long 
grass stretched for miles, dotted 
with cattle slowly returning 
homewards. Around the vil- 
lage, flocks of goats tended by 
women and children were pick- 
ing up a living from the scrub 
in the extraordinary way that 
goats have. The village was a 
collection of mud-walled houses, 
protected by fortified towers, 
the latter rising on solid bases 
formed of layers of stones and 
brushwood, with walls three 
feet thick loopholed for rifle- 
fire. Their doors were so high 
up that access to them, except 


by means of a ladder, was im- 
possible for anything without 
wings. The white mosque 
with its cupola and minarets 
stood on the north side a little 
way out of the hamlet, crown- 
ing a small knoll, and lit up, 
as it was, by the rays of the 
sinking October sun, formed 
an effective picture against the 
dark background of the hills. 
Wali Khan was a Malik Din 
Khel Afridi, and a man of sub- 
stance. Tall, lean, and wiry, 
his piercing steel-blue eyes 
looked out from beneath a pair 
of bushy eyebrows, from a long, 
gaunt face of fair complexion. 
His nose was aquiline and 
prominent above a grizzled 
moustache, giving him a curi- 
ous resemblance to one of the 
hawks of his native hills. 
There was a something for- 
bidding about his appearance, 
but in spite of this he was a 
good-looking man and a typical 
mountaineer. He was dressed 
in a loose shirt or tunic, and 
a pair of trousers which would 
have made a Dutchman’s nether 
garments look skimpy. A tur- 
ban loosely wound round a 
closely-fitting skull-cap adorned 
his head. His apparel may 
once have been white, but, if 
80, it had long lost its pristine 
purity, and was now of a non- 
descript colour, its prevailing 
hue being of a dirty slate-grey. 
He carried a rifle which looked 





1 Allahu Akbar, &c. =God is great, God is great, there is no God but God. 
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suspiciously like that with 
which the Sirkar’s troops were 
armed. Across his broad mus- 
cular chest was a well - filled 
bandolier, and a long Khyber 
knife was stuck into the folds 
of his kamarbund, within ready 
reach of his right hand. He 
had just migrated with his 
family from Dwa Toi, having 
come down to spend the winter 
and graze his flocks and herds 
on the pastures of the Kajurai 
plain. For the moment he was 
as much at peace with the 
world as it is possible for an 
Afridi ever to be, as even his 
blood feuds had been satis- 
factorily settled from his point 
of view, since he had shot his 
enemy Gul Khan previous to 
his departure from Maidan. 
True, it was probable that Gul 
Khan’s son, Fateh Mahomed, 
might be feeling a little sore; 
but he was in the service of 
the Sirkar, and his regiment 
was stationed a long way from 
the Frontier. Wali Khan 
therefore reckoned that Fateh 
Mahomed would not be able 
to take leave without the news 
reaching him, in plenty of time, 
from one of his own relatives 
in the same regiment. Maybe, 
too, there were one or two 
reckonings outstanding, but on 
the whole he felt the world 
was going very well with him, 
as he entered the mosque, ac- 
companied by three out of his 
four sons, fine upstanding lads 
of ages ranging from fourteen 
to eighteen. 

Unsuspectingly they fell on 
their knees in the courtyard of 
the mosque, but, as they bowed 
their foreheads to the ground, 
a shot rang out from the hill- 
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side above, and Wali Khan 
rolled on the ground in the 
agonies of death. Several more 
shots disturbed the silence of 
the evening, and ere the echoes 
had died away, Wali Khan and 
his three sons were still as the 
evening sky above them. 
Meanwhile his wife Zardana, 
with her youngest son Kamal, 
a boy of seven or eight years of 
age, was driving in the goats 
from the hillside a little dis- 
tance to the east of the village. 
When she heard the first shot, 
Zardana, guessing there was 
trouble, took her small boy 
and hid in a cleft in the rocks. 
For some time they lay con- 
cealed, listening to the crack 
of the rifles, and then a party 
of five men, walking swiftly, 
passed close by their refuge. 
As they passed, she heard one 
of them say with a grim 
laugh: “‘Ohé Fateh Mahomed, 
that was well done. The old 
wolf and three of his cubs are 
dead. It is a pity the fourth 
was not there, so that we 
might have destroyed the 
whole litter. Still he is but a 
child and of no consequence,” 
A voice replied: “That is a 
true word, oh Amir Khan, and 
thus will my father Gul Khan 
rest in peace.” Zardana, knew- 
ing that Gul Khan had met 
his death at the hands of her 
husband, suspected from this 
that vengeance had overtaken 
him. Directly the men had 
passed out of earshot she made 
her way to the village, and 
quickly discovered that her 
suspicions were well founded. 
Wasting no time in useless 
lamentations, she left that 
same night for Peshawar, de- 
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termining to place herself and 
her small son under the pro- 
tection of the strong arm of 
the Sirkar. She reached the 
city in safety, and was soon 
securely hidden in the laby- 
rinths ef the bazaar. 

For two or three weeks she 
lay close, but learning at last 
that Fateh Mahomed had re- 
turned to his regiment, she 
set out one evening for her 
brother’s village, Taodamela, 
situated a mile or two north- 
east of the Chora Pass, which 
lies some twelve miles west of 
Jamrud. Her brother, Mir 
Akbar, was a malik of the 
Kambar Khels, and a man of 
great influence. To him she 
entrusted Kamal, and herself 
returned to Peshawar, where 
she hoped from the gossip in 
the bazaar to discover the 
identity of the remainder of 
those concerned in her hus- 
band’s murder. Before leaving 
she took the boy to the mosque 
that they might pray for 
vengeance on his father’s mur- 
derers, and made him take an 
oath on the Koran that never 
would he desist from the pur- 
suit of his revenge; and that 
if by reason of death or other 
cause any of those concerned 
should have passed beyond his 
reach, then he would exact the 
penalty from one of the de- 
linquent’s household. This she 
made him swear, in the pres- 
ence of his uncle, by all his 
hopes of Paradise. Then taking 
farewell of them both, she said: 
“T leave you now, my son, and 
if it should so happen that we 
meet not again, yet be sure I 
shall be with you to strengthen 
your arm when you strike down 








Fateh Mahomed, Amir Khan, 
and their three companions, 
For of a truth I will discover 
those who aided, and the news 
shall reach you by a certain 
hand, if so be that I may not 
bring their names myself. 
Grow strong then, oh little 
son of mine, and skilful in the 
use of the knife and the rifle, 
till you avenge your father 
and brothers, Allah guard you, 
my little one.” Then turning 
to her brother she addressed 
him, saying: “Oh Mir Akbar, 
I leave with you my son, the 
light of my eyes, the hope of 
my life. Keep him and train 
him so that he may avenge me 
on those who haye made me 
a widow. Allah so deal with 
you as you deal with him.” 
To which Mir Akbar made 
answer: “Fear not, my sister 
—Kamal shall be to me even 
as my own son, and may Allah 
prosper you in your enter- 
prise.” 

Mir Akbar was a kindly man, 
as Pathans go, and treated his 
small nephew well. <A fanatical 
Mahomedan of the Sunni sect, 
he trained Kamal in that mili- 
tant religion, daily making him 
pray for success in his blood 
feud, and for vengeance on his 
father’s murderers. Nor did 
Kamal want for object-lessons, 
as Mir Akbar was far too true 
a Pathan not to have several 
little affairs on hand, whilst he 
was troubled by no scruples as 
to the methods he employed 
to bring them to a suceessful 
conclusion. The knife thrust 
between the shoulders in the 
dark; the bullet fired from 
some secret ambush ; the deadly 
upward stab in the stomach 
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when the long Khyber knife 
leapt from its sheath and into 
his opponent’s body in one 
lightning movement, after he 
had lulled the suspicions of 
the doomed man—Mir Akbar 
made use of them all. He 
taught Kamal both by precept 
and example how it was not 
only legitimate but even hon- 
ourable to deceive an enemy 
by any artifice or promise, 
save only when he came as 
a guest under your own roof, 
and that even then he was 
no longer to be respected when 
once he had passed outside 
the threshold. Robbery with 
or without violence he taught 
him as a fine art, and he made 
him an expert in the use of 
a rifle before he was fifteen 
years old. Above all, he 
taught him how to conceal 
himself for either offence or 
defence, till the boy would lie 
hidden behind a blade of grass 
or a stone seemingly scarcely 
large enough to conceal a 
mouse. 

Kamal lived and throve till 
he was about seventeen years 
old. He was a well- grown 
youth about five feet seven 
inches in height, with sharp 
clean-cut features and long, 
sleek black locks which fell 
nearly to his shoulders. The 
keen mountain air of Maidan 
and the cold winters near the 
Chora Pass, with long days 
spent on the hillside, followed 
by nights in the open air, had 
hardened his body and muscles 
and broadened his chest. He 
could walk twenty or thirty 
miles continuously, scarcely 
knowing the meaning of 
fatigue. His eyesight was 


keen as the eagle’s that hung 
poised above Maidan, whilst 
within limits he could judge 
distance to a yard. At the 
same time he had learnt 
patience, so as to wait on 
opportunity, with the result 
that he seldom threw away 
a shot or fired until he was 
certain of hitting; but he had 


also learnt to strike as quickly . 


as a cobra when the oppor- 
tunity did come, and with as 
little scruple. Brave almost 
to rashness, always cheery and 
gay, with a quick sense of 
humour, he was a_ typical 
Pathan, and a good one ac- 
cording to their code, or rather 
want of code. For across the 
border the most honoured pro- 
fessions are those of murder 
and theft, whilst only a fool 
would tell the truth, unless 
by chance it were more de- 
ceptive than a lie, and so 
served his purpose. 

For some years Kamal had 
seen or heard but little of his 
mother, and not yet had he 
learned the names of the three 
men who had assisted Fateh 
Mahomed and Amir Khan in 
the murder of his father and 
brothers. However, during the 
annual migrations of his uncle’s 
family to Khwaja Khel in 
Maidan, he had made it his 
business to become acquainted 
with every road and path 
which led to the village of 
Makhtar, where the two men 
he knew of lived. It was 
situated in the Rajgal valley, 
which is divided from Maidan 
by a high ridge. He knew 
both men by sight, and on 
one of his excursions, as he 
was lying on the hillside above 
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a path, Fateh Mahomed had 
passed close below him, little 
recking of the fierce eyes 
watching his every movement 
and the little fingers that 
itched to hold a knife. Kamal 
had been unarmed, and even 
had he not been, he was only 
thirteen years old at the time, 
and scarcely felt equal to 
attacking a full-grown man. 
Even at that age, too, he had 
learned well his lesson of 
patience, and now to it he 
added another—namely, never 
to be unarmed, lest when his 
chance came it should find 
him helpless. 

It was in the May of his 
eighteenth year, just after his 
arrival in Khwaja Khel, that 
returning about dusk one even- 
ing to his uncle’s house Kamal 
was greeted by his mother, who 
was stretched on a charpoy 
beside the door. The strain of 
the past ten years had weighed 
heavily on Zardana. Pathan 
women at the best of times age 
early, and grief at the tragic 
deaths of her husband and 
elder sons, and the long separ- 
ation from her youngest, had 
told upon her. Sickness and 
want had also attenuated her 
gaunt frame, till she looked 
little more than skin and bone. 
Still, a light of triumph and a 
fierce lust for vengeance shone 
out of her black eyes, and she 
had barely greeted him when 
she burst out with: “Kamal, 
my son, I have at last suoc- 
ceeded. The years have been 
long and weary, and Wali 
Khan’s blood has for too many 
moons cried out to Heaven for 
vengeance; but praise be to 
Allah, the All-merciful, who 
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has permitted me to accom- 
plish my task, and has granted 
to my prayers the names of 
those accursed ones. May they 
wallow for eternity in the pit 
of Eblis. The names of those 
unclean dogs are Mir Ahmed 
and his brother Makhmaddin 
of the village of Makhtar in 
the Rajgal valley, and Wali 
Mahomed of the village of 
Kadam by Jamrud. Of these, 
Makhmaddin already lies groan- 
ing, tormented by the fiery 
serpents of hell, but his son 
Darya Khan lives. They are 
all of the Kuki Khel, worthless 
and evil livers. Now, my son, I 
have done my part; it remains 
for you to do yours. It has 
reached my ears that Amir 
Khan is ere long returning to 
his home in the Rajgal valley. 
He comes secretly and alone, 
as he has many enemies, and 
the men of his own clan have 
already moved up to Tirah. 
Thou art strong and active as 
the oorial, as mine old eyes can 
see, and as I have heard from 
thine uncle Mir Akbar. I have 
not long to live, but before 
mine eyes close I would see 
vengeance by thine hand on 
one at least of our foes. Allah 
be with you, my son, and let the 
remembrance of thy mother’s 
wrongs nerve thine arm. Come 
back to me wet with the blood 
of our enemy, that I may bless 
thee ere I go hence.” 

Kamal had stood in silence, 
his keen mobile face working 
as he listened to his mother’s 
appeal, and a savage joy shone 
from his eyes as he heard the 
names of his father’s murderers. 
Embracing his mother where 
she lay on the bed, he replied: 
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“‘Shabasé,! mother mine, thou 
hast indeed done well, nor will 
I fail thee now. May my flesh 
be eaten by the jackals and 
my bones be picked clean by 
the vultures if Amir Khan win 
to Makhtar in safety. Never 
have I ceased to pray for ven- 
geance and to thirst after it, as 
our kinsfolk thirst for the cool 
waters of Tirah amid the burn- 
ing sands of Hindustan in the 
hot season. Now, praise be to 
Allah, thy news has come in 
answer to my prayers. Take 
thine ease now, oh my mother, 
and be sure that when next I 
see thee my tidings shall glad- 
den thy ears, for night and day 
will I await Amir Khan till I 
send his soul to hell.” 

Kamal’s preparations were 
soon made. A sheepskin full 
of flour, slung across his back, 
formed his supply column, 
whilst he himself was his own 
transport; a rifle and a hand- 
ful of cartridges, with his knife 
by his side, and his armament 
was complete. He determined 
to make for Dwa Toi at the 
entrance to the Rajgal valley, 
where he hoped to learn if 
Amir Khan had passed, since 
beyond it lies the Kuki Khel 
country, and there he knew 
his quarry would be amongst 
friends. If, however, his 
mother’s information was cor- 
rect, he should be well ahead 
of him, He arrived at Dwa 
Toi in the early hours of the 
morning, and lay up in a con- 
venient hollow, for he did not 
wish to enter the village till 
the sun was well up, lest some 
regrettable incident should oo- 
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cur. The Pathan is apt to 
shoot first, and make inquiries 
afterwards about any one ap- 
proaching at unusual hours, 
He therefore curled himself up 
and went to sleep till a more 
suitable time for prosecuting 
his inquiries. Luck befriended 
him, for when at length he 
reached the village, he came 
upon a knot of men engaged 
in desultory conversation. He 
mingled with them quietly, and 
overheard one man casually 
remark that he had seen Amir 
Khan in Peshawar a week 
before. He added that Amir 
Khan was engaged in a case 
which was down for hearing 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court, so he would not be able 
to leave the city until that very 
day, or at earliest the night 
previous. Kamal was de- 
lighted at his good fortune 
in getting this information 
without even having to make 
inquiries. Since Peshawar was 
forty miles away as the crow 
flies, he could make pretty sure 
that Amir Khan was unlikely 
to reach Dwa Toi for a couple 
of days yet, though it was 
possible he might push through 
in one. As he, Kamal, was 
not taking any chances, he 
wasted no more time, but 
slipped unobtrusively out of 
the village and made his way 
a mile or two up the Rajgal 
valley. Here he selected a 
spot whence, unseen himself, 
he had an almost uninterrupted 
view of the track for half a 
mile or more. Realising that 
to keep watch night and day 
he must fortify himself with 





1 Shabasé = Bravo. 


It is the Pushtu equivalent for “Shabash.” 
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previous sleep, he made and 
disposed of some chupatties, 
lighting his fire in a cave 
where the smoke would not 
betray him to the chance 
passer-by. Then, being pos- 
sessed, like the dog, of the 
faculty of sleeping at any 
time, he stretched himself on 
the ground and slept till about 
four in the afternoon, when he 
awoke and prepared himself 
for his vigil. The place he 
had selected for his ambush 
was between a couple of big 
rocks at the side of, and a 
little higher than, the road. 
Here for hour after hour he 
crouched motionless as the 
rocks themselves, his clothes 
so harmonising with his sur- 
roundings that even in broad 
daylight there would have 
been nothing to catch the 
eye. 


It happened to be the period 
of the full moon, and the sum- 
mer nights were bright as day. 
At about eight o’clock the 
moon rose above the northern 
Ghar range, flooding the Raj- 
gal valley with its soft radi- 
ance. Quiet and peaceful lay 
the valley beneath her beams. 
It was shut in on all sides by 
steep rocky hills, crowned with 
pine-woods, whilst at its east- 
ern end a narrow defile gave 
an exit to the tumbling stream 
which fretted over its rocky 
bed in the centre of the vale. 
On either bank of the river 
fields of young wheat and 
barley, intersected by water- 
channels, shimmered in the 
silvery light as a gentle breeze 
swept over them. Slowly the 
hours of the night passed 
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away, but nothing and no 
one came near the spot where 
he lurked. At times he dozed 
fitfully, but his sleep was so 
light that even the rustle of 
the wind awoke him to instant 
alertness. Gradually the moon 
sank behind the western hills, 
and the first faint flush of the 
false dawn stole across the sky, 
heralding the approach of day. 
Then he crept up to his cave, 
cramped and stiff from the 
constraint of the night. Still 
keeping watch over the road, 
he prepared himself a meal 
with infinite caution, and after 
eating it lay down again at the 
cave’s mouth with such untir- 
ing vigilance that not a rat nor 
even a bird could pass up the 
valley unseen by him. He had 
decided to leave his previous 
place of ambush for the hours 
of daylight, as it was too near 
the road for him to dare to 
light a fire, whilst from the 
mouth of the cave he com- 
manded the road within easy 
range. The sun mounted up 
till it was vertical over the 
valley, and then began to 
decline. The day wore away 
towards evening once again, and 
threughout its length Kamal 
dared not even doze. The 
night had been long enough 
to his eager hate, but every 
minute of the day seemed like 
an hour, and added fuel to the 
fire of his impatient longing 
for the time when the sights 
of his rifle should be aligned 
on Amir Khan’s breast, whilst 
his forefinger curled lovingly 
round the trigger. The setting 
sun steeped the valley in a 
flood of golden light, but 
Kamal had no eyes for its 
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glories. To him it only sug- 
gested that it was time for 
him to go back to his position 
for the night, and slowly and 
cautiously he crawled down 
the hill on hands and knees. 
Once again he watched the 
moon light up the valley, and 
as she cleared the hill-tops a 
solitary figure came into sight. 
Nearer and nearer it came, 
and Kamal scarcely dared to 
breathe as he wondered if the 
hour of his vengeance had 
arrived. The minutes dragged 
on and on, till it seemed to 
the boy’s eager longing that 
weeks had passed since first he 
saw the distant figure. Now 
the oncomer stopped, and, 
stooping, adjusted his chapli.’ 
For the moment he was in a 
shadow, but as he advanced 
the moon’s rays shone full on 
his face. Kamal’s heart stop- 
ped beating, and there was a 


sharp constriction in his throat 
as he recognised the hated 
features. Amir Khan was in 
his own country now, and his 
only thought was to press on 


to his village. No recollection 
crossed his mind of the wolf 
cub that had escaped him ten 
years before. The cub had 
grown, and with bared fangs 
was measuring his distance, 
for Kamal had drawn the 
sharp butcher knife from its 
sheath, and with every muscle 
tense was crouched like a steel 
spring. As the man passed 
below the roeks the long knife 
struck him between the shoul- 
ders with the full driving 
power of the boy’s weight 
behind it, Kamal had leapt 
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from his hiding-place like a 
hungry panther, and with the 
same swift movement had 
driven the steel right through 
the man’s body. With a choked 
ery Amir Khan fell on his face. 
He was still breathing as 
Kamal turned him on to his 
back, and, laughing into the dis- 
torted face, cried—“ Dog, dost 
remember the old wolf Wali 
Khan, and the manner of his 
death?” A glance of savage 
hate sufficiently answered his 
grim taunt. Kamal smiled un- 
concernedly at the scowl! of his 
fallen foe, and coolly turning 
the body till he could with- 
draw the knife he waited till 
the twitching limbs were still, 
and the moonlight showed the 
eyes glazed in death. Then 
with another laugh he started 
over the hillside for Khwaja 
Khel. 

He arrived soon after sunrise. 
As he entered his uncle’s house 
he saw his mother lying asleep 
near the doorway. She opened 
her eyes at his coming, and 
an eager look overspread her 
wasted features as she recog- 
nised him. Kamal bent his 
head in answer to the un- 
spoken question, and drawing 
his knife, held it before her 
eyes, saying, “It has drunk 
the life-blood of Amir Khan. 
For a whole day and night 
I watched for him where the 
road leaves the Dwa Toi de- 
file, and on the evening of 
the second day the accursed 
one came. All unknowing he 
passed beneath me, and I 
laughed silently as I watched 
and thought how close he was 





1 Chapli=a leathern sandal. 
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to hell. As he passed I struck 
onee, but before he died he 
knew whose hand had smitten 
him down and that Wali 
Khan’s blood was avenged.” 
A sob of triumph shook Zar- 
dana’s frail body as she essayed 
to speak, but at last, with 
feeble faltering accents, she 
said: “ Praise be to Allah, oh 
my son, who after these many 
long years has granted this 
boon in answer to my peti- 
tions. I am near my end; 
nay, lament not, Kamal, for 
I am weary and fain would 
rest, and thine hand has given 
me peace. Never could I have 
lain quiet in the earth had I 
not seen vengeance on one at 
least of those who wronged 
me. Allah bless thee and keep 
thee, who art the only fruit 
of my body left to me in mine 
old age. Perchance, if it is 
His will, I may live to see 
thee return triumphant over 
yet another of our enemies.” 
The faint voice died away, 
and Zardana’s eyes closed, 
whilst Kamal flung himself 
on the ground beside her, and 
was soon wrapped in a deep 
slumber. He awoke towards 
sunset, feeling something of a 
hero. Though he had seen 
more than one die, he had 
never actually taken part in 
the killing of a man before; 
and he knew that Mir Akbar 
looked upon him with in- 
creased respect as one who 
had attained to manhood, 
though the grim old Afridi 
spoke no word of approval. 
No suspicion fell on Kamal 
regarding the end of Amir 
Khan. Beyond the Frontier 
@ violent end is too common 





to excite remark, and Zardana 
had spoken truly when she 
said that Amir Khan had 
many enemies. It was con- 
sequently difficult for his rela- 
tives to fix the responsibility 
on any one in _ particular. 
By this it is by no means 
suggested that absolute proof 
was required. Suspicion would 
have been amply sufficient, but 
there was no one to suspect, 
as no one had witnessed the 
deed, and Kamal had left no 
clues behind him. It was not 
a matter of very great mo- 
ment after all. It would be 
enough to kill off, as oppor- 
tunity offered, two or three 
of his especial enemies in the 
hope that the right man would 
be amongst them. For the rest 
it was “ Kismet ”—the will of 
Allah,—and Amir Khan was 
philosophically buried. 

Kamal now made it his 
business to become acquainted 
with the personal appearance 
of the other men in whom he 
was interested—that is to say, 
of the two who lived in the 
Rajgal valley. He discovered 
after some weeks of cautious 
inquiry that Mir Ahmad lived 
in a tower isolated at some 
little distance on the northern 
side of the village of Makhtar. 
It stood on a small eminence, 
and was so placed that it was 
impossible to overlook it at 
any medium range, whilst the 
door faced towards the village, 
and was screened by a big 
walnut-tree. Kamal accord- 
ingly made up his mind he 
would have to learn by pa- 
tient observation Mir Ahmad’s 
habits, unless chance stood his 
friend. He had fixed on Mir 
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Ahmad as the next object of 
his revenge, since Darya Khan 
was absent from Rajgal that 
year, whilst Fateh Mahomed 
was with his regiment. Months 
passed by, and he was unable 
to glean anything of value to 
help him in his quest. Mean- 
while his mother was sinking 
fast, though she had rallied 
somewhat when he had brought 
her the news of Amir Khan’s 
death. There was nothing 
specific the matter; she was 
simply worn out, and the life 
within her flickered like a 
candle nearing itsend. When- 
ever Kamal returned from one 
of his excursions her bitter hate 
lent her a fictitious strength, 
and she used to raise herself 
with a hungry look of fierce 
anticipation, only to sink back 
in patient disappointment when 
she saw from his face that 


success had not crowned his 
efforts. At times she used to 
consult with Kamal, but their 
deliberations only served to 
inflame their hatred without 
coming to any result. 

The year was drawing on 


into the autumn, and the 
Afridis were beginning to 
make preparations for the 
move to the winter settle- 
ments, when Kamal set off 
once again over the hill sep- 
arating Maidan from the Raj- 
gal valley. For some days 
the leaves had been turning, 
and the night before a big 
storm had swept down from 
the Sufed Koh. When Kamal 
reached the spot from which 
he could overlook Makhtar, his 
heart leapt within him, for he 
saw that the big walnut-tree 
that grew at the foot of Mir 
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Ahmad’s tower, and screened 
its doorway, was almost de- 
nuded of its leaves, Had his 
chance come at last? Rather 
under than over three hundred 
yards from the southern ber- 
der of the village there was 
a rocky knoll, affording excel- 
lent natural cover. It rose 
beside a deep and thickly 
wooded nullah, which offered 
a concealed line of approach, 
if he could but reach it un- 
observed. The difficulty lay 
in the fact that a number of 
women were working in the 
fields near the village, and 
children were tending cattle 
and goats close by. There was 
no certainty either that even 
if he reached the hillock he 
would see Mir Ahmad. Still 
he thought it worth the trial, 
and worked his way down the 
hill from rock to tree, and tree 
to rock, till he reached the 
head of the nullah. So far 
as he could tell he had not 
been seen; anyway the alarm 
had not been given. The 
worst part of the journey was 
over now, and the only risk 
was his coming upon some 
shepherd tending his flocks, or 
some one gathering firewood 
in the nullah. It was a risk 
he could only guard against 
by the caution of his advance, 
and despite every care he was 
once nearly discovered by a 
small boy in search of a strayed 
goat. Kamal only just had 
time to sink down into the 
shelter of a friendly bush, 
whenee for half an hour, his 
knife.in his hand, he watched 
the boy, prepared to silence 
him for ever should the neces- 
sity arise, Eventually the boy 
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discovered his truant charge, 
and departed whacking it up 
the sides of the ravine, and 
showering upon it a cheice 
flood of invective. Kamal 
breathed more freely, and con- 
tinued his slow advance. 
Without further adventure he 
reached the top of the hillock, 
and soon found a convenient 
niche from which he could 
easily watch Mir Ahmad’s 
door at a distance of about 
two hundred and fifty yards. 
The hours slowly passed, but 
about four in the afternoon his 
patient watch was rewarded 
by the sight of his enemy, who 
came and stood in the door- 
way of his tower. His foot 
was on the ladder, and he was 
preparing to descend, when he 
turned halfway round to speak 
to some one inside. Kamal’s 
rifle was at his shoulder, the 
barrel resting on a rock, but 
with finger on the trigger he 
waited till Mir Ahmad should 
turn and face him again. His 
nerves were strung up to 
fever piteh, and he could have 
shrieked aloud, as minute after 
minute passed and Mir Ahmad 
showed no signs of moving. 
At length, however, the mo- 
ment came. Mir Ahmad, still 
glancing back over his shoulder, 
turned his body, presenting his 
breast to Kamal’s aim. A 
pressure of the forefinger, and, 
as the report rang eut, Mir 
Ahmad started convulsively, 
pitched head foremost down 
the ladder, and lay in a crum- 
pled heap at the bottom. 

Two! thought Kamal ex- 
ultantly, as he beat a hasty 
retreat into the nullah, where 
he hoped to lie hid till it was 
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dark enough to cover his re- 
tirement over the hillside. He 
counted on a few minutes’ 
respite before the hunt would 
be up, and he made the best 
use of them, by threading his 
way rapidly as far up towards 
the head of the ravine as he 
could with safety. He dared 
not try the hillside till after 
dark, so, selecting the thickest 
cover he could find, he en- 
sconced himself in its midst, 
his knife drawn and ready, 
since it was too thick to use 
a rifle, nor was he anxious to 
advertise his whereabouts by 
shooting again. For about a 
couple of hours he lay there 
before he judged it safe to 
continue his retreat. Two or 
three search-parties had passed 
close by his hiding-place with- 
out discovering him, and he 
hugged himself with joy as 
he learned from their conver- 
sation, and the keening which 
rose from the village, that Mir 
Ahmad had never moved again. 
He had but one regret, that 
the man did not know, before 
he died, by whose hand he fell, 
for it robbed his vengeance of 
some of its sweetness. At 
last, cautiously leaving his 
hiding-place, he turned down 
the nullah again, for he 
thought it possible that a 
piquet might have been left 
at the head of it, and con- 
sidered it prudent to return 
by another road. Keeping to 
the west of the village, and 
along the right bank of the 
Rajgal stream for about a mile 
and a half, he eventually turned 
up another nullah, Out of this 
a path he knew of took him to 
the crest of the ridge above 
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Maidan, from where it was 
easy to drop down to Khwaja 
Khel. 

His mother was dozing as 
he entered the house, but 
started up on her couch into 
instant wakefulness at his 
step. One glance at his face 
was sufficient for her, and her 
voice regained all its pristine 
strength as she called: “ Praise 
be to Allah and to Mahomed, 
his holy prophet, thou hast 
succeeded, my son. Mir Ah- 
mad is dead at thy hands?” 
“Tt is truth,” answered Kamal ; 
“as the swine left his house in 
the third watch, whilst his foot 
was yet on the topmost rung 
of the ladder, I shot him, and 
he was dead ere he touched 
the ground. The village 
hummed like a bees’ byke 
disturbed, and for two hours 
I crouched in a bush like an 
oorial doe in hiding, but Allah 
protected me, and when night 
threw her mantle over the 
hillside I came away. But 
—what hast thou, oh my 
mother?” He broke off. His 
mother had fallen back on the 
charpoy, a look of ineffable 
content over her features. A 
slight shudder shook her 
frame, and her spirit had 
passed, 

Too stunned at first to 
realise she was dead, Kamal 
tried to revive her, but his 
uncle drew him away, bidding 
him leave her to the ministra- 
tions of the women. Before 
she was wrapped in the grave- 
clothes, Kamal went to take 
& last farewell of her. She 
lay as if quietly asleep, her 
age had dropped from her like 
an old garment, and though 


the features were wasted and 
worn, she looked young again 
as in the days when she had 
crooned over her first-born son, 
and peacefully happy as she 
had been then. Zardana had 
grown very dear to her son in 
the last few months, and as 
he gazed on the still features 
the remembrance of her wrongs 
welled up in his heart, and 


with a dry sob he exclaimed: — 


“Sleep now, oh my mother, 
for thou hast undergone much 
toil and sorrow. But if thy 
spirit can hear me, listen and 
bear witness as I swear again 
by Allah and by the tomb of 
his holy prophet Mahomed, 
that never will I cease from 
my vengeance till the last 
of those accursed ones, who 
wronged thee, has paid in 
full. May my soul writhe 
for ever amidst the torments 
of the damned if I fail in the 
least jot of this my vow.” 
The last rites were soon per- 
formed, and a few days later 
Mir Akbar’s household had 
started for Taodamela, as the 
fresh snow was already lying 
on the peaks of the Sufed 
Koh. 

Some weeks passed away, 
and Kamal had been revolving 
many plans in his head to 
reach Wali Mahomed. So far, 
however, he had not hit on 
anything feasible, for he had 
not been able even to become 
acquainted with his personal 
appearance. One evening a 
stranger came to Taodamela in 
search of some strayed cattle. 
Mir Akbar being the chief 
malik in the village, the man 
was directed to his house. He 
was hospitably received, and 
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having explained that he was 
Wali Mahomed of the village 
of Kadam, he set forth his 
errand. Kamal’s eyes glistened 
as he heard the visitor’s words, 
but he gave no other sign 
that he realised that chance 
had brought one of his 
enemies under the same roof- 
tree with himself. On the 
contrary, he set himself to 
disarm suspicion by the cour- 
tesy and attention he showed 
the stranger. For the night 
Wali Mahomed slept in Mir 
Akbar’s house, and in the 
morning Kamal volunteered to 
accompany him a portion of 
his way. He alleged as an 
excuse that he had business in 
Halwai, a village lying a little 
to the north-west of Wali 
Mahomed’s road. They had 
gone about a couple of miles 
out of Taodamela, when 
Kamal’s hand stole to the 
handle of his knife, and the 
next second the bright blade 
flashed in the sunlight. Quick 
though he was, Wali Mahomed 
was quicker in his leap aside, 
drawing as he did so his own 
knife. His return blow gashed 
Kamal’s shoulder, as the boy 
sprang in to close with him, 
aiming a fierce thrust at the 
man’s stomach. The stroke 
nearly got home, but Wali 
Mahomed writhed clear and 
seized the boy’s wrist, at the 
same time striving to shorten 
his weapon. Kamal was too 
near to allow of this, for they 
were locked in a close embrace, 
struggling breast to breast. 
Wali Mahomed, a full-grown 
man, was by far the stronger, 
but Kamal was lithe as an eel 
and clung fast to his opponent, 
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At length Wali Mahomed 
forced him backwards, and the 
pair tripped over a_ boulder, 
falling with a crash to the 
ground, Kamal _ underneath, 
Just before they fell, however, 
Kamal’s left hand closed on 
the handle of a second knife, 
a small stabbing one, which 
was in Wali Mahomed’s kamar- 
bund. With an effort he suc- 
ceeded in drawing it, and, as 
his head struck the ground, 
knocking him _ senseless, he 
plunged the blade deep in his 
opponent’s side. When by 
slow degrees he recovered con- 
sciousness, he was unable at 
first to realise what was the 
weight that was erushing him, 
causing his breath to come in 
deep gasps. With a struggle 
he partially raised himself, the 
weight rolled from him, but he 
sank back again exhausted by 
the effort. When he was again 
able to move he found Wali 
Mahomed lying dead by his 
side. He himself was feeling 
sick and dizzy from the blow 
to his head, and his shoulder 
was stiff from the wound he 
had received in the early part 
ef the fight, which at the 
moment he had barely felt. 
It was still some moments 
before he could pull himself 
together, and he was only just 
in time, for he had barely set 
out on his homeward journey 
when he saw a party of men 
coming towards him. Instinc- 
tively he took to the hillside, 
but the hunt was soon hot on 
his heels, as the party were 
Kuki Khels, and amongst them 
was a brother of Wali Ma- 
homed. Kamal succeeded in 
reaching Taodamela in safety, 
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though not unscathed. A rifle 
bullet struck him in his already 
wounded shoulder, and he was 
faint with loss of blood when 
he gained the shelter of his 
uncle’s house. 

He was soon convalescent, 
but thenceforth he bore his life 
in his hand, The killing of 
Wali Mahomed reminded folk 
of Kamal’s parentage, and rela- 
tives of Amir Khan and Mir 
Ahmad were not slow to re- 
member the part the two had 
played, in conjunction with 
Wali Mahomed, in the death 
of Wali Khan and his three 
sons. Kamal was soon to re- 
ceive a sharp reminder of this, 
for being one day at the village 
of Maora, which lay close to 
Dargai, a Kuki Khel hamlet, 
on his return a bullet whistled 
past his ear, and flattened itself 
against a rock beside him. He 
did not wait to see from what 
quarter it came, but blotted 
himself out behind a convenient 
stone. From here he wormed 
his way up the hillside till he 
reached a spot where he could 
safely lie concealed, intending 
to proceed on his way under 
the kindly cover of night. For 
two or three hours he lay 
prone against the earth, escap- 
ing discovery by only a hair’s- 
breadth. Three men _ were 
searching the hillside for his 
body, and passed within five 
yards of the cleft in which he 
had taken refuge. He judged 
it prudent to make a long 
detour, even after night had 
set in, as his enemies, when 
they gave up the search, had 
taken the direct path to Taoda- 
mela, and he had but little 
doubt they would be lying in 


wait for him. From that time on 
he kept away from the vicinity 
of the Kuki Khel villages, but 
it was only a few days before 
he narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion from a big rock, which 
mysteriously detached itself 
from the hillside above him, 
when he was making his way 
along a narrow path which 
ran beside the brink of a deep 
precipice, The rock missed 
him by inches only, and the 
wind raised by its downward 
rush almost caused him to lose 
his footing and follow it over 
the precipice. A week or so 
afterwards, in Taodamela itself, 
only his practised agility saved 
him from a murderous knife- 
thrust aimed at him by a 
man who was passing him in 
broad daylight. Kamal’s knife 
flashed out in response, but his 
assailant had vanished into 
a gully between two houses, 
which opened into some scrub 
jungle not far from the head 
of a deep nullah, into which 
Kamal was too wary to follow. 

This last escape, however, 
convinced him that he had 
made that part of the world 
too hot to hold him, and en 
Mir Akbar’s advice he set out 
one night for Peshawar. Here 
he fell in with an old acquaint- 
ance, Ata Mahomed, a sepoy in 
the 150th Afridis, who was on 
his way up the Bara valley on 
recruiting duty, and Kamal 
was easily persuaded to enlist. 
A short interview with the 
recruiting staff officer and a 
doctor followed, and soon he 
was in the train on his way 
to Multan, where the 150th 
were then stationed. As may 
be imagined, everything was 
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strange to him, and the tram- 
mels of discipline were at first 
most irksome to the boy, accus- 
tomed to obey only his own 
impulse and will. For a few 
months life was about as con- 
genial to him as the cage is 
to the freshly trapped hawk. 
But, to carry on the simile, he 
was in the hands of experienced 
falconers. Hard physical work 
at regular intervals left him 
little time to brood, and he 
quickly realised that resenting 
discipline was about as useful 
as the hawk finds the beating 
of its wings against the bars 
of the cage. Not long after- 
wards too, he, in company with 
other recruits, was detailed to 
keep the ground at a big 
review, and the sight of his 
regiment marching past, with 
their tattered colours flying, 
roused a feeling of pride in 
the lad’s breast. 

Kamal was no fool, and he 
put his heart into his work, 
so that he was shortly noted 
by the adjutant as likely to 
do well, Musketry, that com- 
mon stumbling-block to the 
young recruit, had no terrors 
for him, and at the end of nine 
months he found himself one 
of a party paraded to be sworn 
in on the colours in the pres- 
ence of the whole regiment. 
His work was now lighter, but 
he was ambitious, and had 
visions of a subadar’s! stars 
on his shoulders, so with the 
help of the regimental school- 
master he set himself to con- 
quer the educational test which 
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was the first obstacle in his 
path. Daily he attended the 
school, though he considered 
the work only fit for a babu or 
a bania; but since his sahibs, 
“who, after their kind, were 
doubtless all mad,” demanded 
it, he stuck to his books with 
dogged perseverance, and was 
ere long the proud possessor 
of a third -class certificate, 
Drill he soon qualified in, and 
now having the two obligatory 
tests for promotion behind him, 
he cast about for a way of 
bringing himself under notice. 
He found his opportunity in 
the regimental scouts, for which 
men were required. The work 
was congenial to him, and he 
was quickly noted as one of 
the most efficient scouts in the 
regiment. The months rolled 
by, and at the end of the cold 
weather, some three years after 
he had joined, he found him- 
self at the head of the fur- 
lough roll. Drill and free 
gymnastics had changed the 
wild savage of three years 
before into a smart well - set- 
up soldier, and the scrupulous 
cleanliness in person and cloth- 
ing insisted on in the regi- 
ment had made him something 
of a dandy. In consequence, 
many an admiring look from 
soft eyes veiled behind the 
‘“burka ”? followed him as he 
swaggered through Peshawar 
bazaar, resplendent in snowy 
clothes and a gold-laced waist- 
coat, a blue and gold lungi 
wound round a gold kullah on 
his head. He thought it more 





1 Subadar=Indian company commander. 
2 Burka=a shapeless garment which conceals the wearer (ordinarily a woman) 
from head to foot. 





It has two slots for the eyes. 
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prudent, however, to make for 
Khwaja Khel by a roundabout 
road, so crossed the Kohat 
Pass. Then following the 
Khanki valley, he entered 
Maidan at its western end 
by way of the Chingakh Pass, 
having previously changed his 
gay attire for something more 
in keeping with his native hills. 

On arrival at Khwaja Khel 
he learned from his uncle, Mir 
Akbar, that neither of his 
especial enemies, Fateh Ma- 
homed or Darya Khan, was at 
the time in the Rajgal valley, 
but that a flattering interest 
was likely to be taken in his 
(Kamal’s) movements by the 
relatives of Amir Khan and 
Mir Ahmad. The thought of 
possible, or rather probable, 
danger to himself Kamal 
treated lightly, especially as he 
was only in the same case as 
almost every man in the valley, 
but since he could not prose- 
cute his vengeance he had to 
find other pastime. This was 
soon forthcoming in the per- 
son of a comely little border 
maiden, Gulzané by name, 
daughter of one Maddu Khan 
who lived at Bagh. Kamal 
had seen her four years pre- 
viously, soon after he had 
settled accounts with Amir 
Khan, and now finding time 
hang heavy on his hands, after 
the strenuous regimental life, 
the recollection of her black 
eyes drew him down the valley. 
He soon found means of gain- 
ing her good graces; but 
Maddu Khan was avaricious, 
and her price was high—five 
hundred rupees, or the value 


of a good rifle. Kamal was 
not the only suitor for Gul- 
zané’s hand, but being like 
his Scottish protetype, young 
Lochinvar,—neither a laggard 
in love nor a dastard in war,— 
he at once began to think of 
ways of raising the necessary 
money. After some cogitation 
he came to the conclusion that 
a successful dacoity or high- 
way robbery was the most 
promising method of satisfying 
Maddu Khan’s demands. Be- 
sides, it appealed to his sport- 
ing instincts, whilst to a good 
Mahomedan the kidnapping of 
a fat Hindu bania and the 
extortion of a high ransom 
was a work of merit. He per- 
suaded Maddu Khan to give 
him a month in which to pay 
down the money, and with a 
couple of dare-devil friends 
who were ready for anything 
he made his way to Kohat. 
Fortune favoured his efforts, 
for on the very first day he 
got news of a wealthy soucar,! 
one Moti Lal of Peshawar, 
who was on his way from 
Kohat to Bannu in two or 
three days’ time. Kamal and 
his companions at once set off 
to reconnoitre the road, their 
idea being to hold up Moti 
Lal at some convenient spot. 
According to circumstances, 
they would either loot their 
prey then and there or, if he 
was not carrying money on 
his person, remove him to some 
secure hiding-place in the hills, 
and there detain him till a 
ransom was paid. What they 
required was found some twenty 
miles out of Kohat, where the 





1 Soucar=an Indian banker. 
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read runs through a defile ; 
and whilst one of the three 
returned to Kohat to watch 
Moti Lal’s movements, Kamal 
and his other friend selected a 
deep gully in the hills to the 
west of the road, where they 
could temporarily lie concealed. 
The next day the man who 
had been watching Moti Lal 
returned with the news that 
the soucar was leaving Kohat 
in an ekha! at about ten 
o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, so that he might be ex- 
pected soon after two o'clock. 
The three men prepared their 
ambush at about the narrowest 
part of the road, the breadth 
of which had been further 
reduced by a heap of kunkur 
placed ready for mending pur- 
poses. About half-past twelve 
they settled themselves down 
to wait, one on either side of 
the road, whilst the third went 
back a little distance towards 
Kohat to signal the approach 
of their quarry. 

Moti Lal, head partner of 
the big banking firm of Mulraj 
& Co., had left Kohat that 
morning with a sense of im- 
pending misfortune. To begin 
with, a single jackal had com- 
menced to call just outside the 
serai where he was lodging, 
and had broken off suddenly 
in the middle of its best top- 
note. Then as he was ponder- 
ously mounting into his ekha 
he had sneezed violently, whilst 
as he left Kohat on the Bannu 
road a hare had dashed across 
the way before him, squeaking 
loudly as it ran. As if these 
were not sufficient omens of 
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imminent evil, half a mile be- 
yond Kohat a donkey, coming 
down the road towards him, 
as it approached had set up 
a deafening braying, and all 
the world knows that this sig- 
nifies a broken head at least, 
if not worse. However, it was 
imperative he should reach 
Bannu, where he hoped by 
the completion of the purchase 
of a big contract to overreach 
a hostile firm, and to that 
end he was taking with him 
Rs. 500. The money was all 
in rupees, as he expeeted to 
find palm-oil useful, and neither 
he nor the recipients of that 
same palm-oil cared about 
handling anything easily trace- 
able, such as notes. In spite, 
therefore, of the risk and in- 
convenience, he had this large 
sum concealed under his flowing 
garments. It was a blazing hot 
day, and the dust-devils were 
dancing along the road. Then 
the ekha had been late in 
coming from the bazaar, and 
it was nearer eleven than ten 
when Moti Lal found himself 
clear of Kohat. He was no 
light weight, and though the 
little rat of an ekha pony did 
his best, their progress was 
slow. It was nearly three 
o'clock when they passed 
through Lachi, and Moti Lal 
was very tempted to put up 
in the serai there till the next 
morning. But as he hoped to 
reach Bahadur Khel soon after 
nightfall, and since there was 
a full moon, he decided to push 
on, more especially as he had 
a friend there who would put 
him up for the night. About 








1 Ekha=a two-wheeled springless cart. 
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a mile out of Lachi, the pony 
picked up a stone, and though 
he struggled gamely on, his 
pace slowed almost to a walk. 
Moti Lal, resenting this, urged 
on the driver, calling him the 
son of a pig and other appel- 
lations of endearment. These 
the driver with many blows 
passed on to the unfortunate 
pony, casting aspersions on 
the honour of his parents for 
many generations previous. At 
length it became obvious that 
not even stripes could get the 
wretched beast along, and the 
driver getting down discovered 
the cause of the trouble. This 
was soon removed and the 
ekha quickly on its way again, 
the pony being lashed into a 
gallop to make up for lost 
time. Not a soul was in sight 
along the road, when suddenly 
the pony fell heavily. A slack 
wire had been stretched across 
the road, cunningly concealed 
in the dust, and so arranged 
that a slight twitch on either 
end drew it taut, raising it 
some six or eight inches above 
the ground-level. Before Moti 
Lal eould realise what had 
happened, he discovered he was 
guarded on each hand by two 
armed men with drawn knives, 
who were conducting him into 
the hills on the north of the 
road. <A third man roughly 
jerked the pony to its feet, 
ordering the driver to lead the 
ekha up a side nullah. When 
well out of sight of the road 
the party halted, and Moti Lal 
was relieved of the money he 
had on him. He was then 
gagged and blindfolded, a 


“burka” was thrown over his 
head, and he was placed on the 
pony, his feet being tied under 
the animal’s belly. Meanwhile 
the driver was also gagged, 
blindfolded, and trussed up. 
After a hint that it would be 
both unwise and unhealthy to 
recollect any details concerning 
the identity of his captors, he 
was flung down between a 
couple of rocks to get free as 
best he might. A jab from a 
knife started the pony, and till 
close on midnight Kamal and 
his companions pressed on into 
the hills, by unfrequented by- 
paths. At last they stopped 
in a deep hollow, twenty miles 
away from the scene of the 
outrage. Here Moti Lal was 
given his choice between sign- 
ing an order for Rs. 1500, or 
the loss of his nose. He was 
further informed that if the 
cash was not delivered at a 
spot arranged within a couple 
of days, he would not see 
Peshawar again. Realising 
that his captors were fully 
prepared to go to any lengths, 
with a heavy sigh the soucar 
did as he was ordered. The 
money was duly paid over, and 
after releasing Moti Lal at a 
spot not far from the scene of 
his abduction, Kamal and his 
friends were soon on their way 
to Maidan. They had taken 
the precaution of keeping their 
prisoner in strict purdah,’ so 
that he should not be able to 
recognise them. 

Kamal reached Khwaja Khel 
with a week to spare, and soon 
arranged matters with Maddu 
Khan, who felt no coneern as 





1 Purdah=lit. a curtain. Here used to signify in strict seclusion. 
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to the origin of the money so 
long ashe gotit. The marriage 
was celebrated at Bagh, and 
Kamal led his bride home to 
his uncle’s house. The journey 
was not uneventful. The bride 
and bridegroom left Bagh in 
all their bravery, in the midst 
of the marriage procession, to 
the notes of the sarnai and the 
dhol, and the diseharge of 
many rifles. Suddenly, as they 
turned towards Khwaja Khel, 
a bullet hummed past Kamal’s 
ear with a sound like the buzz 
of an angry hornet, and struck 
in the ground beyond with a 
vicious whit. Kamal’s friends, 
who were forming an escort to 
the happy pair, went off to 
attend to the matter, but the 
would-be assassin had made 
good his escape, and the pro- 
cession reached Khwaja Khel 
without further adventure. A 
few brief days of dalliance 
amidst wedded bliss followed, 
and Kamal had to rejoin his 
regiment, his furlough being 
over. 
For some time now his life 
was uneventful, at least so far 
as exciting episodes were con- 
cerned, though the cup of his 
joy was filled to overflowing by 
the birth of ason. About eight 
months after he had rejoined, 
he received one morning an 
urgent letter from his uncle, 
advising him to take leave as 
his wife's time was approach- 
ing. He managed to get fifteen 
days, and hastened up to 
Khwaja Khel, As he reached 
his house he was electrified by 
the sound of an infant’s wail- 
ing. He rushed inside to find 
his wife lying, weak but’ smil- 
ing, on her string bed, and by 
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her side a tiny bundle giving 
utterance to a lusty cry. Gul- 
zané could scarcely articulate 
from pride, but she gasped out: 
“May my lord be pleased. 
Allah has sent us a man-ehild. 
The babe is healthy, for listen 
how he scolds.” Proudly Kamal 
picked up the child, and gazed 
upon his features. As he did 
so the babe, ceasing awhile 
from his cries, smiled into his 
face. Kamal was delighted, 
and exclaimed: “A manling 
indeed! See, oh Gulzané! He 
fears me not at all, he smiles 
upon me. Now have I no fear 
that my father will lie un- 
avenged, for even if I perish 
here is one who will carry on 
the feud and exact vengeance. 
Wilt thou not, little sonling?” 
The child struggled feebly in 
his arms, and Kamal laughed 
proudly, “Ah! the wicked one, 
he would escape from my 
hands.” “Give him back to 
me, my lord,” begged Gulzané, 
“he is but weak yet, though 
ere long thou wilt be strong 
enough, wilt not, my prince- 
ling? Art pleased, my husband, 
with thine handmaid,” she 
went on with a shy smile in 
her dark eyes, “that I have 
borne thee a son?” “In very 
truth hast thou pleasured me, 
oh Gulzané, Light of mine 
eyes and Breath of my nostrils. 
Precious indeed wert thou to 
me aforetime, but now doubly 
so, Heart of mine. But see, 
Sher Bahadur is hungry, and 
thou must attend to his wants. 
Sher Bahadur shall he be 
named, for bold is he that 
he showed no fear of me, a 
stranger, and a tiger will he 
be to his enemies when he goes 
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forth to destroy them. Aie, 
how he tugs and strains at 
thy breasts, Gulzané. Plain 
is it that he will not be denied, 
but will have his desire to the 
uttermost. So wilt thou always, 
sonling, and so would we have 
it; is it not a true word, Gul- 
zané, wife of my bosom?” 
Kamal stopped speaking, for 
Gulzané had closed her eyes, 
and he saw she was weary and 
needing rest. Softly he stole 
from the house, but none so 
proud.as he in all Tirah. The 
little life that owed its being 
to him and his wife was a 
never-failing source of joy and 
wonder, and it may be his 
friends were not sorry when 
the time came for him to return 
to his regiment, for he never 
tired of expatiating on the 
merits of the babe. It was an 
amiable trait, not unknown 
amongst parents in more civil- 
ised communities, but apt to 
be tiresome, To hear him it 
seemed that never before had 
a child been born in Maidan, 
though children were as com- 
mon as stones in that country 
of rocky hills. 

Fifteen days quickly pass, 
and his life now merely fol- 
lowed the ordinary routine of 
the regiment, but about two 
years after the above events he 
was selected for promotion, 
and received his lance stripe. 
In the meantime the 150th 
Afridis had been removed on 
relief to Nowshera, Here 
Kamal gained further favour- 
able notice by the clever cap- 
ture of a rifle thief. The man, 
Rahmat Khan, a Zakha Khel, 
was known to him, and the 
pair met by chance in the 


bazaar. After some desultory 
conversation frem which Kamal 
gathered that Rahmat Khan 
was in Nowshera on business, 
they separated. Kamal, going 
straight to the adjutant of his 
regiment, told him of Rahmat 
Khan’s presence in the bazaar, 
suggesting that it might be 
well to look carefully to the 
security of the rifles. He alse 
suggested that if he were put 
in orders for fifteen days’ leave 
he would undertake to secure 
Rahmat Khan _ red-handed. 
He obtained the necessary 
leave of absence, for there 
had been an epidemic of rifle 
thieving at several of the 
stations near the Frontier. It 
was suspected that Rahmat 
Khan was a ringleader in the 
game, but hitherto no proof 
had been obtainable, whilst 
some twenty rifles had dis- 
appeared from British India 
across the border. Kamal 
watched his opportunity, and 
meeting Rahmat Khan again, 
he told him in the course of 
conversation that he was going 
up to Tirah on leave. At the 
same time he hinted that if 
there was anything Rahmat 
Khan wanted taken up in that 
direction, he thought he saw 
his way to obliging him if it 
were made worth his while. 
He explained that he was 
travelling up to Peshawar as 
orderly to a sahib in his regi- 
ment, and that with a little 
ingenuity it would be quite 
simple to smuggle an extra 
package in with his sahib’s 
luggage, which would natur- 
ally be quite exempt from any 
unwelcome attentions from the 
police, Rahmat Khan fell into 
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the trap, and admitted that he 
had a eouple of buried rifles 
he was anxious to get out of 
British territory. A price was 
agreed upon, and Rahmat Khan 
arranged to hand them over at 
& spot just outside the bazaar 
on a certain night, when Kamal 
would meet him with a box 
made up to look like an officer’s 
uniform case. As luck would 
have it, as Rahmat Khan was 
proceeding to the rendezvous, 
taking with him the rifles, he 
fell in with an armed patrol, 
and was by it safely lodged in 
charge of the nearest regimental 
quarter-guard, till he could be 
handed over to the civil power. 
Kamal himself did not appear 
in the transaction, and his share 
was only known to the regi- 
mental authorities, though Rah- 
mat Khan had his suspicions, 
and vowed to get even when 
he eseaped from the clutches 
of the Sirkar. As, however, in 
the course of the trial it was 
proved that in the theft of these 
two particular rifles a man had 
been killed, Rahmat Khan dis- 
appeared to the Andamans on 
a life sentence, so Kamal could 
afford to laugh at his threats. 
A few weeks later Kamal 
was promoted to naick,’ and 
ere long his turn for furlough 
came round again. He jour- 
neyed with a party of friends 
as far as Bagh, where he 
stopped to pay a visit to his 
father-in-law. Here he learned 
that Darya Khan was in the 
Rajgal valley, so he promised 
himself to settle accounts with 
another of his enemies before 
the expiration of his furlough. 
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The reckoning was to come 
sooner than he had expected. 
He had left Bagh in the early 
morning, on his way to Khwaja 
Khel, and had just crossed a 
low ridge when a flock of rock- 
pigeons sprang into the air 
from the hillside about quarter 
of a mile away. They were 
evidently startled, and, though 
now in his ewn country, Kamal 
felt he must walk warily. To 
drop behind a big boulder was 
the work of a moment, and a 
matter of habit. From its 
friendly shelter he carefully 
scanned the hill, but not a 
soul was in sight. The spot 
whence the pigeons had risen 
lay exactly in his path. To 
get above it meant a long 
detour, whilst if an enemy was 
hidden there, the foe had the 
advantage of interior lines, 
whilst a spur of the hill would 
conceal his movements. It 
would have been possible, of 
course, to return to Bagh, but 
then the pigeons might only 
have been disturbed by a wan- 
dering fox, so after a careful 
reconnaissance Kamal pro- 
ceeded on his way. He carried 
his rifle in his hand, and had 
loosened his knife in its sheath, 
so as to be prepared for all 
eventualities. Cautiously he 
strode forward, and had almost 
reached the suspicious spot, but 
still there was no sign of life in 
the broken rocks above him. 
Suddenly a whistle shrilled out, 
and almost simultaneously came 
the reports of three rifles. A 
bullet sang past his head, whilst 
another seared his left side, 
passing between his body and 
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his arm. At the same time 
the barrel of his own rifle 
struck him a violent blow on 
the chest. He sprang aside, 
and crouched behind a jutting- 
out and overhanging rock, but 
he felt he was trapped. His 
own rifle was useless, for he 
found on examination the third 
bullet had struck the barrel, 
denting it badly. His escape 
so far was little short of mir- 
aculous, for the shots had come 
from close range, and he felt 
that it was an impossibility 
his luck could continue. The 
only chance in his favour was 
that his place of refuge could 
not be commanded from a dis- 
tance, and that if his enemies 
tried to come to close quarters 
only one would be able to come 
at a time, as the path was 
narrow. They knew he had a 
rifle, and being ignorant that 
it was damaged, they would 
be careful not to expose them- 
selves, which they would have 
to do to see him where he lay. 
On the other hand, he was in 
too cramped a position to be 
able to put up much of a fight. 
For ten minutes he crouched 
motionless, his knife drawn in 
his hand, not knowing how or 
when the attack would come. 
The minutes crept by, and he 
heard the rattle of a stone on 
the pathway beyond his rock 
of refuge. Then silence, and 
another long trying wait. 
Suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, # man dashed round the 
rock. Kamal aimed a savage 
cut at him, but missed, while 
his opponent’s steel shore 
through the folds of his tur- 
ban, inflicting a nasty scalp 
wound. The blow would 


probably have ended the fight 
and Kamal’s histery at one 
and the same time, if the first 
force had not been taken by 
& projecting root. Before the 
blow could be repeated, Kamal 
had seized his opponent’s arm, 
and then, tripping, the two 
rolled over and over, strug- 
gling fiercely. Down the side 
of the hill they rolled, till 
Kamal’s head struck against 
a big rock, and he lost con- 
sciousness. Meanwhile his op- 
ponent, who was no other than 
Darya Khan, had managed to 
seize hold of a small tree and 
to shake off Kamal’s uncon- 
scious grip. As he did so, and 
was trying to collect his scat- 
tered senses, a warning whistle 
twice repeated rang out from 
the pathway above. Looking 
up he saw his friends signal- 
ling him to make good his 
escape. He saw them run off 
hurriedly up the hill among 
the rocks, and at the same 
time heard the reports of more 
than one rifle. Guessing that 
a party of Malik Din Khels, 
or perhaps Kambar Khels, had 
caused the interruption, he too 
took to flight, after casting 
a regretful look at Kamal’s 
body where it lay wedged 
beside a big stone some thirty 
feet farther down the hill. 
He longed to go down and 
make sure of his work, but a 
bullet striking the ground be- 
side him pointed out only too 
plainly the folly of further 
delay, and he beat a hasty 
retreat. On reaching a posi- 
tion of comparative safety, 
finding he could still see 
Kamal where he lay, he un- 
slung his rifle and had a 
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rapid shot, but was unable 
to see the result. 

Kamal’s rescuers were & 
party of Malik Din Khel 
shepherds, who, hearing the 
first shots, had moved across 
the valley to see what was 
going on. They carried him 
into Khwaja Khel, where it 
was found that, in addition 
to the scalp wound, Darya 
Khan’s last shot had passed 
through his right arm, luck- 
ily without touching a bone, 
He had also received some 
severe cuts and bruises in his 
tumble down the hill, so that 
altogether he was in rather a 
sorry plight. Being gifted, 
however, with the marvellous 
vitality of the Pathan (a 
vitality which has enabled a 
man with seven bullets in him 
to get home in a charge, and 
cut down his foe), a few weeks 
saw him on his feet again, and 
ready to try conclusions with 
Darya Khan. Chance brought 
an opportunity in his way, for 
one day as he was on the 
ridge between Maidan and the 
Rajgal valley he came face to 
face with his enemy. They 
met alone on the naked hill- 
side, and, neither having had 
an opportunity to use his rifle, 
with silent mutual consent 
they resorted to the steel once 
again for the arbitrament of 
their quarrel. For fully fifteen 
minutes cut, thrust, and parry 
followed in rapid succession, 
neither gaining much advan- 
tage, though Kamal’s left arm 
hung useless by his side, and 
Darya Khan’s face was laid 
open from the eye to the chin. 
At length, however, Darya 
Khan’s foot slipped on a loose 
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stone, and before he could 
recover Kamal’s knife had 
bitten clean through his collar- 
bone and deep into his chest. 
He fell without a groan, and 
in spite of his wound Kamal 
laughed with exultation as he 
realised that his vengeance 
was nearly completed. The 
families of four out of the five 
men concerned in Wali Khan’s 
murder had each paid for it 
with a life, and Kamal felt 
sure that ere long a way would 
open whereby he would reach 
Subadar Fateh Mahomed, the 
last, and the ringleader, of the 
band. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he had to rejoin his 
regiment, 

Three years were to elapse 
before Kamal could even hope 
for a chance of finally closing 
accounts. Fateh Mahomed’s 
regiment had been sent to 
China. At length news came 
that they were on their way 
back, and knowing that, ac- 
cording to custom on return 
from Colonial service, furlough 
would at once be opened to all 
ranks, Kamal took fifteen days’ 
leave. He had determined to 
lie in wait for his last enemy 
as he had done for Amir Khan. 
Being then stationed in Kohat, 
he crossed into Maidan by the 
Sampagha and Arhanga Passes. 
He travelled by night and care- 
fully avoided any villages, for 
he had no wish that news of 
his coming should be circu- 
lated. Once again he made 
use of the hiding-place that 
had served him so well twelve 
years previously, and waited 
through the long hours for his 
enemy’s coming. Proverb says 
that history repeats itself, and 
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so it seemed to Kamal as he 
watched the moon light up the 
Rajgal valley and move in its 
stately path across the sky. 
Once again morning broke and 
the object of his hate had not 
appeared. About midday, how- 
ever, a8 he lay in the mouth of 
his cave he descried a party of 
men coming from the direction 
of Dwa Toi, and recognised 
Fateh Mahomed in their leader. 
It was a moment for quick 
decision. Should he risk a 
long shot and trust to his 
powers of speed for escape? 
or should he await another 
opportunity, which might not 
occur for months? He had 
waited for over twenty years 
—was it not worth while to be 
patient a little longer? Again, 
Fateh Mahomed was now ap- 
proaching a rock of which he 
knew the range to a yard. 
The air was still, and he felt 
that he could not miss, In 
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the confusion he would have 
a good start, and if the hunt 
grew too hot there were hiding- 
places in plenty in the hills. 
As he weighed the various 
chances in his mind, his barrel 
resting on a rock and pointing 
full at the heart of his uncon- 
scious foe, the latter reached 
the rock and halted for a 
moment to allow one of his 
party to overtake him. As 
he did so Kamal pressed the 
trigger, and Fateh Mahomed 
fell forward on his face. 
Scrambling hastily out of the 
cave, Kamal succeeded in 
reaching a side nullah. He 
had to lie hid till dusk, when 
he made his way to Bagh 
without difficulty. The hours 
of waiting passed like an 
ecstatic dream, till he thought 
it safe to move. His father’s 
death was avenged, his ven- 


detta accomplished. 
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HOLLAND AND THE SCHELDT. 


‘You are always talking to me of principles. 


As if your public law was 


anything to me; I do not know what it means. What do you suppose 
that all your parchments and your treaties signify to me?” 


THESE are sentiments after 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II.’s own 
heart. He regards a treaty as 
a tiresome arrangement, giving 
rise to certain rights and obli- 
gations ; to be respected so far 
and so long as it is found to be 
operating to his own advan- 
tage, but otherwise to be set 
on one side as a matter of 
no practical importance. He 
agrees with the view expressed 
by Professor Treitschke that 
‘every treaty is a voluntary 
limitation of the individual 
power, and ‘all international 
treaties are written with this 
stipulation: rebus sic stantibus. 
The State has no higher judge 
above it, and will therefore 
conclude all its treaties with 
that silent observation, ... 
every State is in the position 
of being able to cancel any 
treaties which have been con- 
cluded.’ Expediency alone is 
allowed to determine whether 
the obligations of a treaty into 
which Germany has entered 
are to be further observed or 
not, for in such high matters 
there is no room for honour to 
play a part. 

Of all the disillusionments 
which the Great War is bring- 
ing to the Kaiser, none appears 
to him to be so amazing as 
this, that Great Britain and 
Belgium are prepared to shed 
their last drop of bleod in de- 
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fence of their national honour, 
To the Kaiser it seemed wan- 
ton folly that Belgium should 
risk her very existence in an 
attempt to protect her rights 
of neutrality ; it is simply in- 
explicable that Great Britain 
should have entered the lists 
to preserve inviolate a mere 
‘scrap of paper.’ Experientia 
docet. War is a rough school 
in which to learn the elemen- 
tary rules of national conduct, 
as the Kaiser and his mis- 
guided myrmidons are finding 
to their cost. 

It is more than probable, 
if Germany had not violated 
her treaty obligations as a 
guarantor of the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium, that 
neither Great Britain nor Bel- 
gium would have entered the 
field of battle. It will only be 
by the most skilful handling 
of problems of the utmost 
delicacy that Holland, having 
regard to her treaty obliga- 
tions, will be able to remain 
neutral. 

At the outbreak of the war 
Holland at once declared her 
neutrality, and set forth in a 
series of articles the dispositions 
which she had made to safe- 
guard her position. 


Article 2. 


tion of any part 


Neither the occu 
the State by a 


of the territory o 
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belligerent, nor the ge across 
this territory by land, is permitted to 
the troops or convoys of munitions 
belonging to the belligerents, nor is 
the e across the territory situ- 
ated within the territorial waters 
of the Netherlands by the warships 
or ships assimilated thereto of the 
belligerents permitted. 


Article 3. 


Warships or ships assimilated 
thereto belonging to a belligerent, 
which contravene the provisions of 
articles 2, 4, or 7, will not be per- 
mitted to leave the said territory 
until the end of the war. 


Article 4. 


No warships or ships assimilated 
thereto belonging to any of the 
belligerents shall have access to the 
said territory. 


The territorial waters of 
Holland are stated in Article 
17 to comprise coastal waters 
for a distance of 3 nautical 
miles, and as regards inlets for 
a distance of 3 miles from a 
line drawn across the inlet at 
the point nearest the entrance 
where the mouth of the inlet 
is not wider than 10 miles. 

The territorial waters of 
Holland, therefore, include the 
river mouths of the Scheldt, 
Meuse, Waal, Lek, and Rhine, 
the mouth of the Scheldt at 
Flushing being only some 3 
miles wide. On the 3rd August 
Holland informed Belgium that 
she might be compelled to alter 
the arrangement of buoys and 
lights on the Scheldt, thereby 
closing the navigation of the 
river altogether at night. 
Belgium having given her 
consent, the work was forth- 
with carried out, It is not 
without interest that on the 
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5th August Great Britain 
promised Belgium that she 
would ensure the free passage 
of the Scheldt for the pro- 
visioning of Antwerp. 

Of course, by remaining 
neutral, Holland has nothing 
to hope for in the improbable 
event of Germany proving 
to be victorious. Professor 
Treitschke, whose views may 
be taken as indicative of 
Prussian sentiment, has frankly 
stated the attitude of Germany 
towards Holland— 


‘ The Rhine is an infinitely precious 
natural ssion, but through our 
own fault the part that is of most 
material value has come into foreign 
hands, and it is an indispensable task 
of German policy to win back the 
mouths of the stream. ... We are 
much too shy if we do not venture to 
declare that the entrance of Holland 
into our Customs Union is as neces- 
sary to us as our daily bread.’ 


On the other hand, Holland 
can hardly expect that the 
Allies will be disposed to re- 
gard with much favour her 
claim to share in the fruits of 
victory, unless she has borne 
some part of the heat and 
burden of the fray. At the 
same time it is possible to 
understand her reluctance to 
take her place in the arena, 
and even to sympathise with 
the anxiety of her statesmen 
to save her, if possible, from a 
fate similar to that which has 
overtaken her bruised but 
dauntless neighbour. 

Now, if there had been no 
international rivers within her 
territory, the course of Hol- 
land’s neutrality would have 
been comparatively plain sail- 
ing. 
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It is not only the right but 
the duty of a neutral State, 
unfettered by treaties, to resist 
any attempt to violate her 
neutrality, which, having re- 
gard to her existing circum- 
stances, she can reasonably be 
expected to prevent. This was 
made clear in the award given 
by the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
in 1851 in the arbitration be- 
tween the United States and 
Portugal in relation to the 
destruction, 37 years before, 
of the American privateer 
General Armstrong in Fayal 
Harbour by an English squad- 
ron ; and the principle has also 
recently been acted upon in 
the Russo-Japanese War when 
the Diana, one of the Russian 
vessels which escaped during 
the sortie from Port Arthur on 
the 10th August 1904, and took 
refuge in the French Port of 
Saigon, was disarmed and her 
crew interned by order of the 
French Government. 

Now, although under the 
18th Hague Convention (1907) 
the mere passing of a warship 
through her waters would not 
constitute a breach of the 
neutrality of a Power, a 
neutral Power is bound to 
apply impartially to all belli- 
gerents such prohibitions and 
restrictions as she issues; and, 
as Holland has declared it to be 
her intention to exclude all 
belligerent warships from her 
territory, it is sometimes 
doubted whether she will be 
able to perform her duties as 
a@ neutral in a manner con- 
sistent with the treaty obliga- 
tions which she has undertaken. 
The difficulty would arise if 
Holland were by force to pre- 





vent a German or a British 
warship from entering or leay- 
ing the Scheldt. Could she, 
for instance, after having de- 
clared her neutrality, permit a 
British warship to ascend to 
Antwerp, and prevent a Ger- 
man warship from doing the 
same thing? Or again, has 
she any right at all, having 
regard to the Treaties of 1839 
relating to the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium, to 
exclude a British or a French 
warship from the Scheldt when 
on its way to succour Antwerp? 
Now, the Scheldt, like the 
Rhine, is an international river, 
which means that in its course 
it separates or traverses the 
territory of more than one 
State. The Scheldt flows for 
75 miles through France, for 
137 miles through Belgium, 
and for 37 miles through 
Holland, and from Le Catelet 
in France it is navigable, as a 
highway of commerce, through- 
out the remainder of its course 
into the North Sea. 

The distinction between such 
a river and one which flows 
wholly through the territory of 
a single State is, of course, 
obvious. No one denies that 
the navigable waters of a 
national river in the absence 
of treaty rights may be opened 
or closed at the will of the 
State through the territory of 
which it flows. It is equally 
clear that in times of peace, 
and probably also during war, 
the closing of an international 
river against merchantmen 
flying the flag of a State 
which occupies the upper 
reaches, by a State through 
whose territory it flows into 
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the sea, would be a violation 
of the comity of nations. 
Jurists are not agreed as to 
whether this right of passage 
belongs to the merchantmen 
of all nations, or only to those 
of the co-riparian States, and 
it may be doubted, (notwith- 
standing the wider construc- 
tion put upon Article 109 of 
the Treaty of Vienna by the 
Conference of Paris in 1856), 
whether Holland is bound by 
international law to admit into 
the Scheldt the merchantmen 
of any State which is not a co- 
riparian ; for, as appears from 
a minute of 3rd March 1815, 
the Conference of Vienna re- 
jected an amendment by Lord 
Clancarty on behalf of Great 
Britain to open the Rhine ‘au 
commerce et 4 la navigation 
de toutes les nations,’ on the 
ground that it was not in- 
tended by the Treaty of Paris 
(which bore the same meaning 
as Article 109 of the Treaty 
of Vienna), ‘de donner 4 tout 
sujet d’état non-riverain un 
droit de navigation egal & celui 
des sujets des états riverain, et 
pour lequel il n’y aurait aucune 
réciprocité,’ Holland, however, 
does not, and probably after 
the redemption of the tolls in 
1863 could not, claim to ex- 
clude from the Scheldt during 
the war the merchantmen of 
any nation. This right of 
‘innocent passage,’ as it is 
called, is not an unrestricted 
one in any case, for ‘its exer- 
cise is necessarily modified by 
the safety and convenience of 
the State affected by it, and 
can only be effectually secured 
by mutual convention regulat- 
ing the mode of its exercise.’ 
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International jurists also differ 
as to whether in times of peace 
the right of innocent passage 
applies to the warships of any 
foreign State, but, notwith- 
standing the view for which 
Great Britain has sometimes 
contended, it cannot seriously 
be maintained that a State is 
not entitled to exclude from its 
territorial waters warships and 
any ships engaged on an errand 
of war flying a foreign flag. 

It remains, therefore, to con- 
sider whether Holland, under 
any treaty, has surrendered 
the right of closing the Scheldt 
during the war to any foreign 
warship, which otherwise she 
undoubtedly would possess. 
How does the matter stand? 

In 1575 Zeeland, which in- 
cluded both sides of the mouth 
of the Western Scheldt, joined 
the Union of the Upper Pro- 
vinces in the struggle which 
they were waging to free 
themselves from the yoke of 
Spain; and by the Treaty of 
Munster in 1648 the Seven 
Provinces wrung from Spain 
a declaration that ‘les riviéres 
de l’Escaut ... seront tenues 
closes du cété des dits Seigneurs 
Etats.’ The effect of the clos- 
ing of the Scheldt to the Belgic 
Provinces which still adhered 
to Spain was to ruin the com- 
mercial prosperity of Antwerp, 
and to transfer its trade to 
Rotterdam. The Dutch, how- 
ever, justified the stipulation 
on the ground that the course 
of the river through Holland 
was entirely artificial, the 
banks having been erected 
and maintained by the skill 
and money of Dutchmen. 

In 1715, by the Treaty of 
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Utrecht, the Belgic Provinces 
passed to Austria; and in 
1784 the Emperor Joseph II. 
endeavoured to force the open- 
ing of the Scheldt, and to 
restore to Antwerp the trade 
which she had lost. The 
attempt, however, failed, and 
the elosing of the river against 
the Belgic Provinces was re- 
affirmed by the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau in 1785. 

In 1792 the French overran 
Belgium; and on the 16th 
November 1792 the Scheldt 
was declared to be free, the 
decree of the French Conven- 
tion stating as the ground of 
the declaration ‘that a nation 
cannot, without injustice, pre- 
tend to the right of exclusively 
occupying the channel of a 
river, and of hindering the 
neighbouring peoples who bor- 
der on its higher shores from 
enjoying the same advantage.’ 
From 1795 until 1813 Holland 
remained in the hands of the 
French, Napoleon in 1810 
formally annexing Holland as 
being ‘in the nature of things 
nothing but a portion of 
France.’ 

In 1814 the Great Powers 
met in Paris after the down- 
fall of Napoleon, and by 
Article 5 of the Treaty con- 
cluded on the 30th May it 
was agreed that ‘the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine from the 
point where it becomes navi- 
gable to the sea and vice versd 
shall be free, so that it cannot 
be interdicted to any one’; 
and, further, that ‘the future 
Congress . . . shall likewise 
examine and determine in 
what manner the above pro- 
vision shall be extended to 


the other rivers which, in 
their navigable course, sep- 
arate or traverse different 
States.’ 

In the following year (1815) 
Holland and Belgium were 
united under the hereditary 
sovereignty of the House of 
Orange, and on the 9th June 
the Treaty of Vienna—one of 
the most important documents 
ever executed—was signed on 
behalf of the Great Powers. 
Articles 108 to 117 of the 
Treaty relate to the naviga- 
tion of international rivers, 
and were afterwards inoor- 
porated in the Treaties of 
1839, which created the in- 
dependent and neutral king- 
dom of Belgium. 


Article 108. 


The Powers whose States are separ- 
ated or crossed by the same navigable 
river, engage to regulate, by common 
consent, all that regards the naviga- 
tion of that river. 


Article 109. 


The navigation of the whole length 
of the course of the rivers referred to 
in the preceding Article, from the 
point where each of them becomes 
navigable to its mouth, shall be en- 
tirely free (sera enti¢rement libre), 
and shall not, in respect of commerce, 
be prohibited to any one (et ne pourra, 
sous le rapport du commerce, étre 
interdite & personne). 


By Act XVI., annexed to 
the Treaty of Vienna, the 
arrangements to be made with 
respect to the navigation of 
the rivers were set out in de- 
tail, and by Regulation VII. 
the regulations relating to the 
Scheldt were to be analogous 
to those detailed for the Rhine. 

Between 1814 and 1831—a 
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period of constant friction 
between the two peoples—the 
question of the right of Holland 
to close the Scheldt was in 
abeyance owing to the Union, 
and from 1833 until 1839 Hol- 
land consented to leave the 
navigation of the Scheldt open 
until the relations between the 
two countries should be finally 
defined by treaty. 

A settlement was ultimately 
reached, and was embodied in 
three Treaties, signed in Lon- 
don on 19th April 1839: (1) 
between Holland and Belgium ; 
(2) between the Great Powers 
(Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia) and 
Holland; and (3) between the 
Great Powers and Belgium. 

To each of these three 
Treaties was annexed the 24 
Articles which created an 
independent and permanently 
neutral Kingdom of Belgium ; 
the terms of the 24 Articles 
being guaranteed by the Great 
Powers, and acknowledged by 
Holland to have been agreed 
upon by common consent. 

By Article IX. (1) Articles 
108 to 117 of the Treaty of 
Vienna were made applicable 
to the international rivers of 
Holland and Belgium; (2) the 
pilotage and buoying of the 
Scheldt, and of its mouth, and 
the maintenance of its channels 
below Antwerp, were placed 
under ‘une surveillance com- 
mune’; (3) a duty was made 
leviable by Holland in respect 
of the navigation of the 
Scheldt by vessels passing to 
and from Belgium. Other pro- 
visions were also made for the 
joint - superintendence of the 
river, 
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It is because of the different 
meanings which have been 
attributed to the provisions of 
these Treaties that the main- 
tenance by Holland of an atti- 
tude of neutrality is becoming 
a matter of increasing and 
serious difficulty. 

On behalf of Belgium it is 
contended (1) that the effeot of 
the Treaties of 1839 was to 
prevent Holland from exercis- 
ing, without the consent of 
Belgium, any right, which 
otherwise she might have had, 
of closing the waters of the 
Scheldt, on the ground that 
under the Treaties the waters 
of the Scheldt within her terri- 
tory passed from the exclusive 
sovereignty of Holland, and 
became vested in a co-sove- 
reignty or condominium of 
Holland and Belgium. 

(2) That even if Holland 
was not wholly deprived of the 
right to exercise exclusive 
sovereign powers over the 
waters of the Scheldt within 
her territory, it would amount 
to a breach of her obligations 
under the Treaties were Hol- 
land, after having recognised 
the independence and neutral- 
ity of Belgium, to prevent the 
passage through the Scheldt 
of warships sent by the Powers 
for the purpose of protecting 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

On the other hand, it is 
urged on behalf of Holland, in 
reply to the first contention, 
that the provisions of the 
Treaties relating to the navi- 
gation of international rivers 
were not intended to apply 
either in peace or war to 
vessels of war, and only re- 
ferred to navigation by mer- 
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chant vessels; and further, 
that the rights given to mer- 
chantmen under the Treaties 
are subject to the sovereign 
right of Holland to take such 
steps as she might deem neces- 
sary for the defence of her own 
territory, even if such steps in- 
volve the closing of her terri- 
torial waters; and to the 
second contention, that, as 
Holland did not guarantee 
either the independence or the 
neutrality of Belgium, she is 
under no obligation to permit 
warships to pass through her 
territorial waters to succour 
Belgium, or for any other 
purpose, 

The claim which is made 
on behalf of Belgium to a co- 
sovereignty over the Scheldt 
would seem to be quite un- 
tenable. If it had been in- 
tended in 1839 to deprive 
Holland of sovereign rights 
over her territorial waters, 
and to vest those rights in 
Holland and Belgium jointly, 
one would naturally expect to 
find that the Powers had ex- 
pressed their intention in pre- 
cise and unambiguous terms. 
Yet nothing of the sort was 
done, Indeed, those who con- 
tend for the co-sovereignty 
of Holland and Belgium place 
more reliance upon the nego- 
tiations which preceded the 
Treaties of 1839 than upon 
the terms of the Treaties. It 
is urged that two passages, 
one taken from a memorandum 
by the plenipotentiaries of Hol- 
land and submitted to the Con- 
ference on 14th December 1831, 
and the other from the reply 
of the Conference on 4th Jan- 
uary 1832, conclusively show 
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that the claim of Holland 
to retain exclusive sovereign 
rights over the Scheldt was 
rejected by the Conference. 
The Dutch plenipotentiaries 
urged 


‘quant 4 la navigation de l’Escaut, le 
Gouvernement des Pays-Bas n’a ja- 
mais en l’intention de lentraver, si 
non lorsque la défense du Royaume 
pendant la guerre le commandoit 
tempairement ; et bien que par la 
séparation de la Hollande et de la 
Belgique, l’article 14 du Traité de 
Munster ait repris sa vigeur, la Hol- 
lande considére la liberté de |’Escaut 
comme la a immédiate 
d'un Traité equitable de séparation. 
Elle est préte 4 s’engager A fixer les 
droits de pilotage sur l’Escaut 4 un 
taux modéré.’ 


To this the Conference re- 
plied— 


‘En ce qui concerne les principles 
du droit des gens, le Gouvernement 
Néerlandais n’ignore pas que le droit 
des gens général est subordonné au 
droit des gens conventionnel, et que 
quand une matiére est régie par des 
conventions, c’est uniquement d’aprés 
ces conventions qu’elle doit étre jugée 
- +. ainsi ce n’était point avec des 
— abstraits, c’était avec les 

raités qui forment aujourd’hui le 
code politique de Europe, que l’ar- 
ticle en question devait étre en rap- 
port. Ces Traités ont considerable- 
ment altéré les priviléges que le droit 
des gens général attribuait aux 
Gouvernements sur la navigation des 
fleuves et riviéres. Les gouverne- 
ments avaient le privilége de les 
fermer sur leur territoire au com- 
merce des autres nations, Ils y ont 
renoncé, &c.’ 


The correct inference to be 
drawn from the passages cited, 
however, appears to be one 
unfavourable to the claim to 
co-sovereignty, for the Con- 
ference, in their reply, do not 
suggest that Holland no longer 
possessed sovereign rights over 
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the waters of the Scheldt within 
her territory ; they only lay it 
down that, since the Treaty of 
Vienna, States through whose 
territory international rivers 
flow are not any longer able 
‘les fermer sur leur territoire 
au commerce des autres nations,’ 
—a proposition which Holland 
would probably not have been 
disposed seriously to dispute. 

Again, if it had been in- 
tended, by declaring the navi- 
gation of international rivers 
to be entirely free, to prohibit 
the closing of territorial waters 
_ against ships of war, it is 
strange that both the Treaty 
of 1839 and the Treaty of 1815 
expressly prohibit the closure 
of international rivers only sous 
le rapport du commerce. And 
when the object for which it 
was sought, both in 1815 and 
in 1839, to obtain freedom of 
navigation on the Scheldt is 
understood, it becomes clear 
that the Powers never in- 
tended to preclude Holland 
from closing the Scheldt to 
foreign vessels of war. 

The obvious purpose of free- 
ing the navigation on inter- 
national rivers was to prevent 
those commercial highways 
from being closed to the sub- 
jects of States in occupation 
of the upper reaches of the 
rivers, and, this being the end 
in view, it is not surprising to 
find that in the Treaties of 
1814 and 1839 it is pro- 
vided that Antwerp should be 
‘uniquement un port de com- 
merce.’ Why was this dis- 
position made? Because on 
the one hand the Powers 


sought to make Antwerp ac- 
cessible to merchant vessels 
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through the Scheldt, and on 
the other hand the Powers 
were not minded to permit 
Antwerp to become once more 
a naval arsenal: ‘un pistolet 
braqué sur le coeur de |’Angle- 
terre.’ 

Belgium herself, in 1891, as 
Professor Nys has pointed 
out, seriously compromised her 
claim to the co-sovereignty of 
the Scheldt by admitting in 
effect that Holland was at 
liberty to remove buoys, &., 
in the river without the con- 
sent of Belgium, ‘en cas de 
guerre ou de danger eventuel 
de guerre.’ 

No doubt, to the extent to 
which joint-superintendence of 
the navigation ef the Scheldt 
had been established by the 
Treaty ef 1839, the exclusive 
sovereign rights of Holland 
were diminished ; but in other 
respects, and except sous le 
rapport du commerce, her sov- 
ereign rights over the Scheldt 
remained whole and unim- 
paired. The claim to oco- 
sovereignty put forward on 
behalf of Belgium must there- 
fore be dismissed as unsus- 
tainable. 

The second contention— 
namely, that Holland is pre- 
cluded by the Treaties of 1839 
from opposing the passage of 
warships through the Scheldt, 
if sent by the Powers for 
the purpose of protecting the 
neutrality of Belgium—would 
also seem to be unwarranted 
by the terms of the Treaties, 
however strong may be the 
moral grounds in favour of 
such a claim. 

It is urged that the con- 
sideration for the cession to 
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Holland of Limbourg and part 
of the Duchy of Luxemburg 
was the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium, and 
that if Holland were to pre- 
vent the guaranteeing Powers 
from fulfilling their duties un- 
der the Treaties, she would 
herself be committing a breach 
of her obligations under the 
Treaties. But it is, of course, 
admitted that Holland did not 
guarantee either the independ- 
ence or the neutrality of the 
newly-created kingdom, and 
when the claimants are re- 
quested to point out what 
term of the Treaties it is 
which, in the circumstances 
suggested, it is alleged that 
Holland would violate, no 
answer is forthcoming. 

Holland admits that in 1839 
she reluctantly recognised the 
independence of Belgium as a 
fact, but she urges that there 
is a vast difference between 
acknowledging the existence 
of a State, and undertaking 
that that State shall continue 
for ever in undisturbed posses- 
sion of its political rights; and 
she maintains that there is 
nothing in the terms of the 
Treaties which compels her to 
adopt towards Belgium or the 
guaranteeing Powers an atti- 
tude different from that which 
she has assumed towards all 
other States. 

In short, the position of 
neutrality which Holland has 
taken up, appears, on a strict 
view of her international obli- 
gations, to be unassailable. 

And yet, while it must be 
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acknowledged that in exclud- 
ing all belligerent ships of war 
from her territorial waters, 
Holland is acting in accord- 
ance with her international 
rights, she would be well ad- 
vised to consider whether she 
may not be buying her present 
immunity from the horrors of 
war at too high a price. By 
refusing to permit British war- 
ships to pass up the Scheldt, 
Holland has rendered the task 
of the Allies immeasurably 
more difficult. If a British 
fleet had been allowed to pro- 
ceed to Antwerp, that noble 
city might not have fallen; 
while if Holland had thrown 
in her lot with the Allies, the 
naval arsenals of Germany 
would probably by this time 
have become untenable. The 
Allies have hitherto loyally 
observed her neutrality ; but it 
is quite certain, if ande when 
it appears to suit her purpose, 
that Germany will pay no 
more respect to the political 
rights of Holland than she has 
done te those of Belgium, and 
Holland may at length, all too 
late, be forced into the battle. 
In any case, the loss of her 
independence will inevitably 
follow the triumph of Ger- 
many, while the longer she 
hesitates to throw in her lot 
with the Allies, the less con- 
sideration can she expect to 
receive from them when vic- 
tory at length crowns their 
efforts. Holland’s path lies 
through slippery places. Let 
her take heed lest she fall. 
ARTHUR PAGE. 
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RESERVIST. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE FIRST SERMON. 


SoME ten minutes after the 
brakes had departed, Mrs 
Polsue and Miss Oliver, bound 
for divine service, encountered 
at the corner where Jolly Hill 
unites with Bridge Street, and 
continued their way together 
up the Valley road. 

“Good-morning! This is 
terrible news,” said Miss Oliver, 
panting a little, for she had 
tripped down the hill in a 
great hurry. 

“T have been expecting it 
for a long while,” responded 
Mrs Polsue darkly. Like some 
other folks in this world she 
produced much of her total 
effect by suggesting that she 
had access to sources of infor- 
mation sealed to the run of 
mankind. She ever managed 
to convey the suggestion by 
phrases—and, still more elever- 
ly, by silences—which left the 
evidence conveniently vague. 
To be sure, a great-uncle of 
hers had commanded in his 
time a Post-Office Packet ply- 
ing between Falmouth and 
Surinam, and few secrets of 
the Government had been with- 
held from him: but he was 
now, as Mrs Polsue had to 
confess, “‘no more,” and when 
you came to reflect on it (as 
you sometimes did after taking 
leave of her), the sort of know- 
ledge she had been professing 


could hardly have been tele- 
graphed from another and 
better world. She had also a 
cousin in London, “in a large 
way of business,” who com- 
municated to her—or was sup- 
posed to communicate—“ what 
was wearing”: an advantage 
which she used, however, less 
to refresh her own toilettes than 
to discourage her neighbours’. 
Moreover, there was a brother- 
in-law somewhere “in the Civil 
Service,” to whom she made 
frequent allusion. But the 
knowledge she derived from 
him concerning State secrets or 
high politics could, at the best, 
but be far from recent, be- 
cause as a fact the pair had 
not been on terms of inter- 
course by speech or letter since 
her husband’s decease twelve 
years ago. (There had been 
some unpleasantness over the 
Will.) 

“T have been expecting it 
for a long while,” asseverated 
Mrs Polsue. 

“Gracious! Why?” 

“You are panting. You are 
short of breath. You should 
be more careful of yourself than 
to come hurrying down the 
hill at such a rate, at your 
time of life,” said Mrs Polsue, 
“Tt reddens the face, too: 
which is a consideration if you. 
insist on wearing that bit of 
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crimson in your hat. The two 
shades don’t go together.” 

“It is not crimson. It is 
cherry,” said Miss Oliver. 

“Which, dear?” 

“The ribbon, Mary-Martha. 
You should wear glasses. ... 
But I started late,” Miss Oliver 
confessed. “I didn’t like to 
show myself walking to Chapel, 
and so many of the men-folk 
passing in the opposite direc- 
tion. It seemed so marked.” 
She might have cozifessed 
further (but did not) that she 
had waited, peeping over her 
blind, to see the brakes go by. 
“But you were late, too,” she 
added. 

“If you will use your reason, 
Cherry Oliver, it might tell 
you that I couldn’t get past 
the crowd on the bridge, and 
was forced to wait.” 

‘Dear me, now! Was it so 
thick as all that? ... You 
know, I can’t see the bridge 
from my back window—only a 
bit of the Old Doctor’s house 
past the corner of Climoe’s: 
and I shan’t see the bridge 
even when the old house comes 
down. But I called in builder 
Gilbert last Monday on pre- 
tence that the back launder 
wanted repairing; and when 
he’d examined it and found it 
all right, I asked him how 
pulling down that house would 
afiect the view: and he said 
that in his opinion it would 
open up a bit of the street just 
in front of the Bank, so that I 
shall be able to see all the 
customers going in and out.” 

This was news to Mrs Pol- 
sue, and it did not please her 
at all. Her own bow-window 
enfiladed the Bank entrance 
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(as well as that of the Three 
Pilchards by the Quay-head), 
and so gave her a marked 
advantage over her friend. To 
speak in military phrase, her 
conjectures upon other folks’ 
business were fed by a double 
line of communication. 

“Well, my dear, you won’t 
pry on me going in and out 
there,” she answered tartly, 
with a sniff. ‘Whenever I 
wish to withdraw some of my 
balance, to invest it, I send for 
Mr Amphlett, and he calls on 
me and advises—I am bound 
to say—always most politely.” 

But here Miss Oliver put in 
her shot. (And Mrs Polsue in- 
deed should have been warier : 
for the pair were tried combat- 
ants. But a tendency to lose 
her temper, and, losing it, to 
speak in haste, was ever her 
fatal weakness.) 


“Why, of course, ... and 
that accounts for it,” Miss 
Oliver murmured. 

“ Accounts for what ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. . . . There 


was a visitor here last summer 
—I forget her name, but she 
used to go about making water- 
colours in a mushroom hat you 
might have bought for sixpence 
—quite a simple good creature : 
and one day, drinking tea at 
the Minister's, she raised quite 
a laugh by being so much con- 
cerned over your health. She 
said she'd seen the doctor call- 
ing at your house almost every 
day with a little black bag, 
and made sure there must have 
been an operation. She mis- 
took Mr Amphlett for the 
doctor, if you ever heard tell 
of such simple-mindedness.” 

“WHat?” 
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‘And the awkward part. of 
it was,” Miss Oliver continued 
in a musing voice, searching 
her memory—‘“ the awkward 
part was, poor Mrs Amphlett’s 
being present.” 

“And you never told me, 
Cherry Oliver, until this mo- 
ment!” exclaimed the widow. 

“One doesn’t go about re- 
peating every little trifle... . 
And, for that matter, Mrs 
Amphlett was just as much 
amused as everybody else. 
‘Well, the bare idea!’ she 
cried out. ‘I must speak to 
Amphlett about this. And 
Mary- Martha Polsue, of all 
women!’ These were her very 
words. But of course one had 
to say something to explain to 
the other innocent woman and 
stop her running on. So I 
told who you were; and that, 
as everybody knew, you were 
a well-to-do woman, and no 
doubt would feel a desire to 
consult your banker oftener 
than the most of us.” 

“If you had money of your 
own, Cherry Oliver, you'd 
know how vulgar it feels to 
have the thing paraded like 
that.” 

“But I haven't,” said Miss 
Oliver cheerfully. “ And, any- 
way, you weren’t there, and I 
did my best for you... . 
Well, now, I’m glad sure 
enough to know from you that 
tis vulgar to make much of 
your wealth, and I’ll remember 
it against the time my ship 
comes home. . . . Somebody 


did explain—now I come to 
think of it—that maybe you’d 
be all the more dependent on 
Amphlett’s advice, seein’ that 
you hadn’t been used to handle 
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money before you were married, 
and it all came from your 
husband.” [“There! And I 
don’t think she'll mention my 
cherry ribbon again in a 
hurry,” thought Miss Oliver.] 

After a moment's silence Mrs 
Polsue rallied. 

“T was saying that this 
War didn’t surprise me. The 
wonder to me is, the Almighty’s 
wrath hasn’t descended on this 
nation long before. He must 
be more patient than you or 
me, Charity Oliver; or else 
more blind, which isn’t to be 
supposed. Take Polpier, now. 
The tittle-tattle that goes 
about, as you've just been 
admitting; and the drinking 
habits amongst the men—I 
saw Zeb Mennear come ont his 
doorway, not fifteen minutes 
since, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his sleeve; and 
him just about to board the 
brake and go off to be shot 
by the Germans!” 

‘‘Maybe ’twas after kissin’ 
his wife good-bye,” Miss Oliver 
suggested. ‘J should.” 

“There’s no accounting for 
tastes, as you say. ... But 
I’ve had good reason to know 
for some time that they order 
a@ supply into the house and 
drink when nobody is looking. 
I’ve seen the boy from the 
Pilchards deliver a bottle there 
almost every Saturday. . . 
So, the publics being closed 
this morning, he can’t help 
himself but go off with (I 
dare say) a noggin of Plymouth 
gin for a stiffener; and might, 
for all we know, ‘be called to 
the presence of his Maker with 
it still inside him.” 

‘What harries me,” con- 
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fessed Miss Oliver, “is the 
Government’s being so incon- 
sistent. It closes the public- 
houses on a six-days’ licence 
and then goes and declares 
War on the very day the 
magistrates have taken the 
trouble to hallow.” She shook 
her head. “I may be mis- 
taken—Heaven send that I 
am !—but I can’t see on any 
Christian principles how a 
nation can look to prosper 
that declares war on a Sab- 
bath. If it’s been coming this 
long while, as everybody seems 
to say now, why couldn’t we 
have waited until the clocks had 
finished striking twelve to-night 
—or else done it yesterday, if 
there was all that hurry?” 

“The Battle of Waterloo 
was fought on a Sunday,” Mrs 
Polsue put in. “I’ve often 
heard my great-uncle Robert 
mention it as a remarkable 
fact.” 

“Then you may be sure the 
French began it, with their 
Continental ideas of Sunday 
observance. I suppose we 
mustn’t speak ill of the French, 
now that we're allies with 
them. But I couldn’t, when 
I heard the news, help fearing 
that our King and his Cabinet 
had been led away by them 
in this matter: and once you 
begin tampering with the 
Lord’s Day——” Miss Oliver 
shivered, ‘ We shall have the 
shops open next, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“You are right about the 
Battle of Waterloo,” said Mrs 
Polsue. “My great - uncle 


Robert was always positive 
that the French began it. He 
had that en the best author- 
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ity. The Duke of Wellington, 
he said, had no choice but to 
resist: and it must have gone 
all the more against the grain 
because he was distantly con- 
nected with John Wesley, only 
for some reason or another 
they spelt their names differ- 
ently, My great-uncle, in the 
room that he called his study, 
had two engravings, one on 
each side of the chimneypiece. 
One was John Wesley, when 
quite a child, being rescued 
from a burning house, with 
his father right in the fore- 
ground giving thanks to God 
in the old-fashioned knee- 
breeches that were then worn. 
The other represented the 
Duke of Wellington in a sim- 
ilar frame on his famous 
charger Copenhagen and in 
the act of saying in his racy 
way, ‘Up, Guards, and at 
‘em!’ My great-uncle would 
often point to these two 
pictures and spell out the 
names for us as_ children. 
‘W-e-s-l-e-y’ and ‘ W-e-1-l-e-s-l-e-y,’ 
he would say. ‘What differ- 
ent destinies the Almighty can 
spell into the same word by 
sticking a few letters in the 
middle !’” 

“It’s to be wished we had 
more men of that stamp in 
these days,” sighed Miss Oliver. 
‘“‘T should feel safer.” 

“T hear Lord Kitchener well 
spoken of,” said her friend 
guardedly. “But I think we 
go too fast, my dear. It does 
not follow, because the Reserves 
are called up, that War is 
actually declared. It is some- 
times done by way of pre- 
caution—though God forbid I 
should say a word in defence 
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of a Government which taxes 
us for being patriotic enough 
to keep domestic servants. 
That doesn’t, of course, apply 
to you, my dear; still——” 
“Tt only makes matters 
worse,” Miss Oliver declared 
hastily. ‘If they haven’t de- 
clared War yet, there's the 
less hurry to gallivant these 
Reservists about in brakes 
when to-morrow’s a Bank 
Holiday. And, as for patriot- 
ism, if I choose to fall down- 
stairs taking up my own eoals, 
surely I’m as patriotic as if I 
employed another person to do 
it: though for some reason 
best known to itself the Law 
doesn’t compensate me.” 
“There’s something in what 
you say,” agreed Mrs Polsue, 
a little mollified, having caused 
her friend to rankle, “And 
the Law—or the Government, 
or whatever you choose to call 
it—could afford the money, too, 
if ’twould look sharper after 
compensating itself... . A 
perfectly scandalous sight I 
witnessed just now, by the 
bridge. There was that 
Nicholas Nanjivell called up 
to take his marching-orders, 
and—well, you know how 
the man has been limping 
these months past. The thing 
was so ridic’lous, the other 
men shouted with laughter ; 
and prettily annoyed the 
Customs Officer, for he went 
the colour of a turkey-cock, 
‘Tis your own fault,’ I had 
a mind to tell him, ‘for not 
having looked after your busi- 
ness.’ Pounds and pounds of 





public money that Nanjivell 
must have drawn first and last 
for Reservist’s pay, and nobody 
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takin’ the trouble to report on 
him.” 

“T suppose,” said Miss Oliver, 
“the man really is lame, and 
not shamming ?” 

“The Lord knows, my dear, 
’T was somebody’s business to 
have a look at the man’s leg, 
and not mine nor yours, I 
hope. . . . Put it now that 
the case had been properly 
reported and a doctor sent to 
see the man. If he’s sham- 
ming—and unlikelier things 
have happened, now you men- 
tion it—the doctor finds him 
out. If the man’s sick, and 
’tis incurable, well, so much 
the worse for him: but any- 
way Government stops paying 
for a fighting man that can’t 
fight—for that is what it 
amounts to.” 

“You can’t make it less,” 
Miss Oliver agreed. 

“But doctors are terribly 
skilful nowadays with the 
knife,” went on Mrs Polsue. 
“Very likely this growth, or 
whatever it is, might have 
been removed months ago.” 

“He ought to be made to 
undergo an operation.” 

“And then, most like, he’d 
have gone off with the others 
to be fed at the country’s ex- 
pense and no housekeeping to 
worry him, instead of giving 
Mr Amphlett trouble. For he 
has been giving Mr Amphlett 
trouble. Three times this past 
week I’ve seen him call at the 
Bank, and if you tell me ’twas 
to put money on deposit——” 

“Tf builder Gilbert is right,” 
put in Miss Oliver with a sigh 
of envy, “I shall be able to 
see the Bank as well as you, 
when that house comes down: 
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and I shan’t want to use spec- 
tacles neither.” She cut in 
with this stroke as the pair 
joined the small throng of wor- 
shippers entering the Chapel 

rch. Also she took care to 
speak the last seven words 
(as Queen Elizabeth danced) 
“high and disposedly,” giving 
her friend no time for a 
riposte. 


The Minister, Mr Hambly, 
gave his congregation a very 
short service that morning. 
He opened with three sentences 
from the Book of Common 
Prayer: “Rend your heart, 
and not your garments... . 
Enter not into judgement with 
thy servant, O Lord... . If 
we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” ... 

Then, after a little pause, he 
gave out the hymn that begins 
“On earth we now lament to 
see.” ... It had not been 
sung within those walls in the 
oldest folks’ remembrance — 
nay, since the Chapel had been 
built; and many were sur- 
prised to find it in the book. 
But at the second verse they 
picked up the tune and sang 
it with a will :— 


‘* As ‘listed on Abaddon’s side, 
They mangle their own flesh and slay, 
Tophet is moved and opens wide 
Its mouth for its enormous prey ; 
And myriads sink beneath the 
ve 
And plunge into the flaming wave. 


O might the universal Friend 
This havoc of his creatures see!”’.. . 


They sang it lustily to the end. 
With a gesture of the hand Mr 
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Hambly bade all to kneel, open- 
ed the Book of Common Prayer 
again, and instead of “ putting 
up” an extempore prayer, re- 
cited that old one prescribed 
for use “In the Time of War 
and Tumults” :— 


“OQ Almighty God, King of all 
kings, and Governour of all things, 
whose power no creature is able to 
resist, . . . Save and deliver us, we 
humbly beseech thee, from the hands 
of our enemies; abate their pride 
asswage their malice, and con ound 
their devices ; that we, being armed 
with thy defence, may be preserved 
evermore from all perils, to glorify 
thee, who art the only giver of all 
victory ;”... 


The voice, though creaking 
in tone and uttering borrowed 
words, impressed many among 
its audience with its accent of 
personal sincerity. Mrs Polsue 
knelt and listened with a gath- 
ering choler. This Hambly 
had no unction. He could 
never improve an occasion ; 
but the more opportunity it 
gave the more helplessly he 
fell back upon old formule 
composed by Anglicans long 
ago. She had often enough 
resented the Minister's de- 
pendence on these out-of-date 
phrases, written (as like as 
not) by men in secret sym- 
pathy with the Mass. 

Mr Hambly arose from his 
knees, opened the Book, and 
said : “ The portion of Scripture 
I have chosen for this morning 
is taken from Paul’s Letter to 
the Ephesians, vi. 10 :-— 


‘My brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
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rincipalities, against powers, against 
the ies of the darkness of this 
world, — spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Wherefore take unto 
you the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand.’” 


He paused here, and for a 
moment seemed about to con- 
tinue his reading; but, as if on 
a sudden compulsion, closed the 
book, and went on: 

“My Brethren,—choose any 
ef those words. They shall be 
my text; they and those I read 
to you just now: ‘If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.’ 

“In entering upon this ,War 
we may easily tell ourselves 
that we have no sin: for in 
fact not a man or & woman in 
this congregation—or so far 
as I know—harbours, or has 
harboured a single thought of 
evil disposition against the 
people who, from to-morrow, 
are to be our enemies, in whose 
distress we shall have te exult. 
In a few days this will seem 
very strange to you; but it is, 
and has been, a fact. 

“So it might plausibly be 
said that not we, but our 
Government, make this war 
upon a people with whom you 
and I have no quarrel. 

“ But that will not do; forin 
a nation ruled as ours is, no 
Ministry can make war unless 
having the people behind it. 
That is certain. The whole 
people—not only of Great 
Britain, but of Ireland too— 
seems to be silently aware that 
a War has been fastened upon 
it, not to be shirked or avoided, 
and is arming; but still with- 
out hate. So far as, in this 
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little corner of the world, I 
can read your hearts, they 
answer to my own in this— 
that they have harboured no 
hate against Germany, and 
indeed, even now, can hardly 
teach themselves to hate. 

“ None the less, the German 
Emperor protests, calling on 
God for witness, that the sword 
has been thrust into his hand : 
and, if he honestly believes this, 
there must be some great con- 
fusion of mind in this business. 
One party or the other must be 
walking under some terrible 
hallucination. 

“The aged Austrian Emperor 
calls on his God to justify 
him. So does the German: 
while we in turn call on our 
God to justify us. 

“Now, there cannot be two 
Gods—two real Gods—presi- 
dent over the actions of men. 
That were unthinkable. Of 
two claimants to that sceptre, 
one must be a pretender, an 
Anti-Christ. 

“Therefore our first duty in 
this dreadful business is to 
clear our minds, to make sure 
that ours is truly the right God. 
Let us not trouble—for it is 
too late—about any German’s 
mind. Our business is to clear 
our own vision. 

“T confess to you that, how- 
ever we clear it, I anticipate 
that what we see in the end is 
likely to be damaging to what 
I will call ‘official’ Christianity. 
However you put it, the Churches 
of Europe (established or free) 
have been allowing at least one 
simulacrum of Christ to walk 
the earth, claiming holiness 
while devising evil. However 
you put it, the os of 
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man by man is horrible, and— 
more than that—our Churches 
exist to prevent it, by persua- 
sion teaching peace on earth, 
good-will towards men. 

“Disquieted, unable to sleep 
for this thought, I arose and 
dressed early this morning, and 
sat for a while on the wall 
opposite, gazing at this homely 
house of God across the road- 
way. It looked strange and 
unreal to me, there in the 
dawn; and (for Heaven knows 
I can never afford to slight the 
place it holds in my affection) 
I even dared in my fondness 
to reckon it with great and 
famous temples such as in our 
Westminster, in Paris, in 
Rheims—aye, and in Cologne 
—men have reared to the glory 
of God. I asked myself if 
these, too, looked impertinent 
as this day’s sun took their 
towers, dawning so eventfully 
over Europe; if these, too, 
suffered in men’s minds such a 
loss of significance by compari- 
son with the eternal hills and 
the river that rushed at my 
feet refreshing this valley as 
night-long, day-long, it has run 
refreshing and sung unheeded 
for thousands upon thousands 
of years. 

“Then it seemed to me, as 
the day cleared, that what- 
ever of impertinence showed in 
this building was due to us— 
and to me, more than any—who 
in these few years past have 
believed ourselves to be work- 
ing for good, when all the 
while we have never cleared 
our vision to see things in their 
right proportions. 

“We are probably willing to 
accept this curse of War as a 
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for what sins? O, beware of 


taking the prohibitions of the 
Decalogue in a lump, its named 
sins as equivalent. In every 
one of you must live an inward 
witness that these sins do not 
rank equally in God’s eye; that 
to murder, for instance, is 
wickeder than to misuse the 
Lord’s name in a hasty oath; 
that to bear false witness 
against a neighbour is tenfold 
worse than to break the Sab- 
bath. Yet we for ever in our 
Churches put these out of their 
right order; count ourselves 
righteous if we slander our 
neighbour, so it be on the way 
to worship ; and in petty cruel- 
ties practice the lust of murder, 
interrupting it to shudder at 
a profane oath uttered by some 
good fellow outside in the 
street. To love God and your 
neighbour, summed up, for 
Christ, all the Law and the 
Prophets : and his love was for 
the harlot and the publican, 
as his worst word always for 
the self-deceiver who thanked 
God that he was not as other 
men. 

“T verily believe that in this 
struggle we war with princi- 
palities and powers, with the 
rulers of darkness in this world, 
with spiritual wickedness in 
high places. But make no 
mistake: the men who are 
actually going out from Eng- 
land to brave the first brunt 
for us are men whom we have 
not taught to die like heroes, 
who have little interest in 
Church or Chapel or their 
differences, who view sins in 
an altogether different per- 
spective from ours; whom we 
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enlisted to do this work because 
they were hungry and at the 
moment saw no better job in 
prospect: whom we have 
taught to despise us while they 
protect us. 

“The sins of our enemy are 
evident. But if we say. that 
we have no sin, we shall de- 
ceive ourselves and the truth 
will not be in us.” 


“ Did you ever hear a feebler 
or @ more idiotic sermon?” 
demanded Mrs Polsue of Miss 
Oliver on their way home down 
the valley. 

“Tf ever a man had his 
chance to improve an occa- 
sion——”’ 

“Tut! I say nothing of his 
incapacity. There are some 
men that can’t rise even when 
tis a question of all Europe at 
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war. But did you hear the 
light he made, or tried to 
make, of Sabbath-breaking ? ” 

“T didn’t hear all that,” Miss 
Oliver confessed: “or not to 
notice. It seemed so funny 
his getting up at that hour 
and dangling his legs on a 
wall.” 

“We will press to have a 
married man planned to us 
next time,” said Mrs Polsue. 
“A wife wouldn’t allow it.” 


“Do ou suppose’ he 
smoked?” asked Miss Oliver. 
“T shouldn’t wonder. ... 


He certainly does it at home, 
for I took the trouble to smell 
his window-curtains ; and at an 
hour like that, with nobody 
about——” 

“There’s an All-seeing Eye, 
however early you choose to 
dangle your legs,” said Miss 
Oliver. © 


CHAPTER V.—THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


Just about seven o'clock next 
morning Nicky-Nan, who had 
breakfasted early and taken 
post early in the porchway to 
watch against any possible ruse 
of the foe—for, Bank Holiday 
or no Bank Holiday, he was 
taking no risks—spied Lippity- 
Libby the postman coming over 
the bridge towards him with 
his dot-and-go-one gait. 

Lippity-Libby, drawing near, 
held out a letter in his hand 
and flourished it. 

“Now don’t excite yourself,” 
he warned Nicky-Nan. “When 
first I seed your name ’pon the 
address I said to myself ‘What 
a good job if that poor fella’s 
luck should be here at last, 


and this a fortun’ arrived from 
his rich relatives in Canada.’ 
That’s the very words I said 
to myself.” 

‘‘ As it happens, I han’t got 
no rich relatives, neither here 
nor in Canada,” answered 
Nicky-Nan. “Is that letter 
for me? Or are you playin’ 
me some trick?” ; 

“ A man of your descent,” said 
Lippity-Libby,“can’thelp havin 
relatives in great quantities dis- 
persed about the world. I've 
figured it out, and the sum works 
like that old ’un we used to do 
on our slates about a horse- 
shoe. Your great-grandfather 
married your great - grand- 
mother, and that set the ball 
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rollin’—to go no farther back 
than the head will carry. Six 
sons an’ daughters they had, 
for the sake of argyment, and 
each married and had six again. 
Why, damme, by that time 
there’s not a quarter in Europe 
where a rich chap deceased 
mayn’t be croppin’ up and 
leavin’ you his money, for no 
better reason than that you’re 
a Nanjivell That always 
seemed to me one of the ad- 
vantages of good birth. For 
my part,” the postman con- 
tinued, ‘‘my father and mother 
never spoke of such matters, 
though she was a Collins and 
married in Lanteglos parish, 
where I daresay the whole 
pedigary could be looked up, 
if one wasn’t a postman and 
could spare the time. But in 
the long evenings since my 
poor wife’s death I often find 
time to think of you, Mr 
Nanjivell; bein’ both of us 
lame of the right leg as it 
happens. Hows’ever ’tisn’ no 
news o’ riches for ’ee to-day, 
sorry as I be to say it: for the 
tmark ’s ‘ Polpier.’” 

He tendered the letter. 
Nicky-Nan stretched out a 
hand, but drew it back on a 
sudden suspicion. 

“No,” he said. 
take an’ keep it. 
I doubt.” 

“You 


“You may 
’Tis a trick, 


can’t mean that, 
surely?” Lippity-Libby eyed 
the letter almost greedily, 
holding it between finger and 
thumb. “Of course, if I 


thought you meant it—I don’t 
remember gettin’ more ’n three 
letters in all my life; that’s if 
you don’t count the trade they 
send me at election times, 
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tellin’ me where to put my 
cross. Three letters all told, 
and one o’ they was after my 
poor Sarah died, threatenin’ 
me about the rates, that had 
slipped out o’ my head, she 
bein’ in the habit of payin’ 
them when alive. The amount 
o’ fault she’d find in ’em, too, 
an’ the pleasure she’d take in 
it, you’d never believe. I’ve 
often thought how funny she 
must be feelin’ it up there—the 
good soul—with everything of 
the best in lighting an’ water, 
an’ no rates at all—or that’s 
how I read the last chapter o’ 
Revelations. . . . Yes, only 
three letters of my own, 
that have handed so many to 
other people, with births, mar- 
riages, an’ deaths, shipwrecks 
an’ legacies an’ lovin’ letters 
from every port in the world. 
Telegrams, too—I’d dearly like 
to get a telegram of my own. 
. . . But Government be a ter- 
rible stickler. You may call it 
red tape, if you will: but if Mrs 
Pengelly caught me _ holdin’ 
back any person’s letter, even 
though I knowed it held trouble 
for ’en, she’d be bound to re- 
port me, poor soul, an’ then 
like enough I’d lose place an’ 
livelihood. So I thank ’ee, 
naybour, for bein’ so forward 
to give me a bit o’ pleasure; 
but ’twon’t do—no, by the 
Powers Above it won’t.” He 
shook his head sadly. Then of 
a sudden his eye brightened. 
“T tell ’ee what, though. 
There’s no rule of His Maj- 
esty’s Service why I shouldn’ 
stand by while you reads it 
aloud.” 

“No, no,” said Nicky-Nan 
hastily. “Here, hold hard a 
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moment—Is it in Amphlett’s 
handwritin’ by any chance?” 

The question wounded Lip- 
pity-Libby’s feelings, and he 
showed it. “As if I shouldn’ 
ha’ told you!” he protested, 
gently reproachful. 

“Nor his clerk’s?” 

“What, Hendy? — Hendy 
makes all his long letters 
straight up an’ down, while 
these be made with loops. 
The writin’s sloped backwards 
too, with a rake on it, same 
as was fash’nable on some 0’ 
the tea-clippers in my young 
days, but now ‘tis seldom 
carried ‘nless by a few steam- 
yachts,” 

“Well, hand me over the 
thing—T’ll risk it,” said Nicky- 
Nan. 

He toek the missive and 
glanced at the address—“ Mr 
N. Nanjivell, Naval Reservist, 
Polpier R.8.0., Cornwall.” 
The words “ Naval Reservist” 
underlined gave him a tremor. 
But it was too late to draw 
back. He broke open the en- 
velope, drew forth the letter, 
unfolded it, and ran his eye 
hurriedly overleaf, seeking 
the signature. 

“Why, ’tisn’ signed !” 

“Not signed?” echoed Lip- 
pity-Libby. ‘“That’s as much 
as to say “nonymous.” Sud- 
denly he slapped his thigh. 
“There now! O’ course— 
why, what a forgetful head 
is mine! And simme I knew 


that hand, too, all the while.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes, to be sure—’tis the 
same that, up to two years 
ago, used to write an’ send 
all the ‘nonymous letters in 
Polpier. The old woman an’ 
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I, we tracked it down to one 


of two, an’ both females. It 
lay between ’em, and I was 
for old Ann’ Bunney—she bein’ 
well known for a witch. But 
now that can’t be, for the 
woman’s gone to Satan these 
three months, . . . An’ my 
missus gone too—poor tender 
heart— an’ lookin’ down on 
me, that was rash enough to 
bet her sixpence on it, an’ now 
no means to pay up.” 

“‘Who was the other?” de- 
manded Nicky-Nan, frowning 
over the letter, his face flushing 
as he frowned. 

“You're goin’ to read it to 
me, ben’t you.” 

‘Damned if I do,” answered 
Nicky-Nan curtly. “But Id 
like to know who wrote it.” 

“It don’t stand with Gov- 
ernment reggilations, as J 
read ’em,” said Lippity-Libby, 
“for a postman to be ‘tellin 
who wrote every ‘nonymous 
letter he carries. ... Well, I 
be wastin’ time: but if you'll 
take my advice, Mr Nanjivell, 
and it isn’ too late, you'll 
marry a woman. She'll prob- 
ably increase your comfort, 
and—I don’t care who she is— 
she'll work out another woman 
that writes ‘“nonymous. Like 
a stoat in a burrow, she will, 
specially if she happens to 
take in washin’ same as my 
lost Sarah did. She was 
shown a ‘nonymous letter 
with ‘Only charitable to warn’ 
in it. Dang me, if she didn’ 
go straight an’ turn up 4 
complaint about ‘One chemise 
torn in wash,’ an’ showed me 
how, though sloped different 
ways, the letters were alike, 
twiddles an’ all, to the very 
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deps. I wouldn’ believe it at 
the time, the party bein’ a 
female in good position. But 
my wife was certain of it, an’ 
all the more because she never 
allowed to her last breath that 
the woman’s shimmy had been 
torn at all. Well, so long!” 


Nicky-Nan carried the letter 
indoors to his small, dark sit- 
ting-room, and there spelled it 
through painfully, holding the 
paper close up to the window- 
pane, It ran :— 


Sunday, 2/8/14. 


Mr N. NAndIvELL. 


Sizn,—As an inhabitant of 
Polpier, born in the town and 
anxious for its good name, 
besides being a ratepayer and 
one that pays taxes to His 
Majesty, I was naterally con- 
serned to-day at your not tak- 
ing your place along with the 
other men that went off to 
fight for their country. I am 
given to understand that you 
were served with a paper, same 
as the rest, and the Customs 
Officer was put out by your 
not going. I don’t wonder at 
it. Such want of pluck. 

Its no good your saying you 
are not Abel. If you are 
Abel to be a Reservist and 
draw pay, you are Abel to 
Fight thats how I look at it. 
I would let you to know the 
Public doesnt pay money for 
gamey legs that go about 
taking all they oan get until 
the Pinch comes. 

Theres a good many things 
want looking into in Polpier. 
It has reached me that until 
th present sistem came in and 
put a stop to it you drew pay 
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for years for drills that you 
never attended. 

This is a time when as 
La. Nelson said England ex- 
pects every Man to Do his 
Duty. I think so bad of your 
case that I am writing by 
same post to the Custom 
House at Troy about it. So 
I warn you as 

A WELL-WISHER. 


Nicky-Nan read this amiable 
missive through, and re-read 
it almost to the end before 
realising the menace of it. At 
the first perusal his mind was 
engaged with the mechanical 
task of deciphering the script 
and with speculating on its 
authorship, . . . He came to 
the end with no full grasp of 
its purport. 

His wits were dulled, too, 
being preoccupied—in spite of 
Lippity-Libby—with suspicions 
of Mr Amphlett. He recog- 
nised the hand of an enemy; 
and though conscious of possess- 
ing few friends in the world 
(none, maybe—he did not care 
how many or how few, any- 
way), he was aware of one 
only enemy— Amphlett. He 
held this tenement which Am- 
phlett openly coveted: but 
what besides had he that any 
one could envy? Who else 
could wish him worse off than 
he was? His broken past, his 
present poverty and daily 
mental anguish, his future 
sans hope—any one who 
wanted these might take ’em 
and welcome. 

But when, on the second 
reading, he reached the last 
paragraph but one, his heart 
stood still for a moment as if 
under a sudden stab. 
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Yes, . . . in the man or 
woman who had written this 
letter he had an enemy who 
indeed wished him worse off 
than he was, and not only 
worse but much worse; who 
would take from him not only 
the roof over his head, but 
even the dreadful refuge of the 
Workhouse; who would hunt 
him down even into jail. That 
talk about his not going to the 
War was all nonsense. How 
could all the Coastguard or 
Custom House Officers in 
Christendom force a man to 
go to the War with a growth 
under his thigh as big as your 
fist? Damn the War!—he’d 
scarcely given a thought to it 
(being so worried with other 
matters) until last night. He 
hadn’t a notion, at this mo- 
ment, what it was all about. 
But anyhow that stuff about 
“ want of pluck ” was silly non- 
sense,—almost too silly to vex 
a@ man. He would have gone 
fast enough had he been able. 
In truth, Nicky-Nan’s consci- 
ence had no nerve to be stung 
by imputations of cowardliness. 
He had never thought of him- 
self as a plucky man—it wasn’t 
worth while, and, for that mat- 
ter, he wasn’t worth while. 
He had, without considering it, 
always found himself able to 
take risks alongside of the 
other fellows. Moreover, what 
did he amount to, with his 
destinies, hopes, and belong- 
ings all told, to be chary of 
losing them or himself? 

But it was a fact, as the 
letter hinted, that some years 
ago, and for two successive 


seasons, the Reservists’ training 
happening to fall at-a time 
when fish was plentiful and 
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all hands making money, he, 
with one or two other men, 
had conspired with a knavish 
Chief Officer of Coastguard to 
put a fraudulent trick on the 
Government, It was the Chief 
Officer who actually played 
the trick, entering them up as 
having served a course which 
they had never attended, and 
he had kept their training pay 
as his price. What his less 
guilty conspirators gained was 
the retention of their names 
on the strength, to qualify in 
due time for their pensions. 

This and other abuses of the 
old system had been abolished 
when the Admiralty decided 
that every reservist must put 
in his annual spell of training 
at sea. The trick at the time 
had lain heavily upon Nicky- 
Nan’s mind: but with time he 
had forgotten it. Since the 
new order came into force, he 
had fulfilled his obligations 
regularly enough—until the 
year before last, by which time 
his leg really disabled him. 
It had fortuned, however, that 
one afternoon on the Quay, 
loafing around less on the 
chance of a job (for odd jobs 
are scarce at Polpier) than to 
wile away time, he had en- 
countered Dr Mant, the easy- 
going practitioner from St 
Martin’s. Dr Mant, fancying 
an excursion after the mackerel, 
at that time swarming close 
inshore, Nicky-Nan had rowed 
him out and back along the 
coast to St Martin’s. The bar- 
gain struck for half-a-crown, 
the doctor sent his trap back 
by road. 

Some way out at sea he in- 
quired, “Hullo! what’s wron 
with that right knee of yours?” 
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“‘Ricked it,” answered Nicky- 
Nan mendaciously, and added, 
“T was thinkin’ to consult you, 
sir. I be due for trainin’ with 
the Reserve in a fortni’t’s 
time.” 

“Want a certificate? Here, 
let me have a feel what's 
wrong.” The Doctor inter- 
rupted his whiffing for a mo- 
ment to reach forward and 
feel Nicky’s knee profession- 
ally, outside the thick sea-cloth 
trousers. ‘“ Hurts, does it? 
You’ve a nasty swelling there, 
my man.” 

“It hurts a bit, sir, and no 
mistake. IfI could only have 
a certificate now & 

“All right; Ill give yon 
one,” said the Doctor, and 
turned his attention again to 
the mackerel. 

Before stepping ashore at 
St Martin’s, he pulled out a 
fountain pen and scribbled the 
certificate on a leaf torn from 
his note-book. Having with 
this and one shilling com- 
pounded for his trip, he said 
as he traced up his cateh— 

“There, stick that in an 
envelope and post it. “You're 
clearly not fit for service afloat 
till that swelling goes down.” 

Nicky-Nan duly posted the 
certificate, which Dr Mant had 
characteristically forgotten to 
date. After a week it came 
back with an official note draw- 
ing Nicky’s attention to this, 
and requesting that the date 
should be inserted. 

‘Red tape!” said Nicky. He 
borrowed a pen from Mrs Pen- 
haligon, and wrote the date 
quite accurately at the foot of 
the document. 

Then, for some reason or 
other, his conscience smote him. 
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He put off posting the letter; 
and at this point again fortune 
helped him. Word came to 
him by a chance wind that the 
staff of the Coastguard had 
been shifted over at Troy. Also 
(though he never discovered 
this) the Chief Officer of Cus- 
toms, after returning the cer- 
tificate, had left for his summer 
holiday. 

So Nicky-Nan kept it in his 
pocket ; and nothing happened. 


The next year—so easy is the 
slope of Avernus—Nicky-Nan, 
who had felt many qualms over 
filling in a date which (though 
accurate) should by rights have 
been filled in by the Doctor, 
felt none at all in adding a 
slight twiddle of the pen which 
changed “1912” into “1913”; 
by which he escaped again, and 
again went undetected. 

It had all been contrived so 
easily, and had succeeded so 
easily! Everything said and 
done, his leg was worse. Any 
doctor alive, if brought in, 
would bear witness that it in- 
capacitated him. 

Also any man, who looks 
ahead, will fight for the pension 
which alone stands between 
him and the workhouse. 

With such arguments Nicky- 
Nan had salved his conscience ; 
and his conscience had slept 
under them. 

Now in a moment, with eyes 
fixed on the fatal handwriting, 
he saw every bandage of false 
pretence, all his unguents of 
conscience, stripped away, lay- 
ing his guilt bare to the 
world. 

An enemy was on his track 
—one who knew and could call 
up fatal evidence. 
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The light in the window-pane 
had been growing darker for 
some minutes. The morning 
had broken squally, with in- 
tervals of sunshine, A fierce 
gust came howling up the 
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little river between its leaning 
houses and broke in rain upon 
the bottle-glass quarrels of the 
window. 

Nicky-Nan started, as though 
it were a hand arresting him. 


CHAPTER VI.—TREASURE TROVE. 


The rain—the last, for many 
weeks, to visit Polpier—cleared 
up soon after midday. At 
one o'clock or thereabouts 
Nicky-Nan, having dined on a 
stale crust and a slice of bacon 
and recovered somewhat from 
his first alarm (as even s0 
frugal a meal will put courage 
into a man), ventured to the 
porch again for a look at the 
weather. The weather and the 
set of the wind always come 
first in a Polpier man’s interest. 
They form the staple of con- 
versation on the Quay - side. 
Fish ranks next: after fish, 
religion: after religion, clack 
about boats and persons; and 
so we come down to politics, 
peace and war, the manner of 
getting to foreign ports and 
the kind of people one finds in 
them. 

Nicky-Nan could read very 
few signs of the weather from 
his dark little parlour. The 
gully of the river deflected all 
true winds, and the overhanging 
houses closed in all but a nar- 
row strip of sky, prolonged 
study of which was apt to in- 
duce a crick in the neck. To 
be sure, certain winds could be 
recognised by their voices: a 
southerly one of any conse- 
quence announced itself by a 
curious droning note which, if 
it westered a little, rose to a 
sharp whistle and, in anything 


above half-a-gale, to a scream. 
But to see what the weather 
was like, you must go to the 
front porch. 

Nicky-Nan went to the front 
porch and gazed skyward. The 
wind—as the saying is—had 
“catched in,” and was blowing 
briskly from the north-west, 
chasing diaphanous clouds 
across the blue zenith. The 
roofs still shone wet and 
dazzling, and there were pud- 
dles in the street. But he knew 
the afternoon was going to be 
a fine one. He took pleasure 
in this when, a few moments 
later, his ear caught the thud- 
ding of a distant drum.... 
Yes, yes—it was Bank Holiday, 
and the children would be as- 
sembling, up the valley, for the 
Anniversary Treat of the Wes- 
leyan Sunday School. There 
would be waggons waiting to 
convey them up-inland to 
Squire Tresawna’s pleasure- 
grounds—to high shaven lawns 
whereon, for once in the year, 
they could enjoy themselves 
running about upon the level. 
(In Polpier, as any mother 
there will tell you, a boy has to 
wear out his exuberance mostly 
on the seat of his breeches and 
bring it to a check by digging 
in his heels somewhere. And 
the wastage at these partic- 
ular points of his tailoring 
persists when he grows up to 
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manhood; for a crabber sits 
much on the thwart of a boat 
and drives with his heels against 
a stretcher. Thus it happens 
that three-fourths of Billy 
Bosistow’s cobbling is devoted 
to the “ trigging ” of boot-heels, 
while the wives, who mend all 
the small-clothes, have long ago 
and by consent given up any 
pretence of harmonising the 
patch with the original gar- 
ment, At Troy and at St 
Martin’s they will tell you that 
every Polpier man carries about 
his home-address on his person, 
and will rudely indicate where. 
Mrs Penhaligon put it one day 
in more delicate proverbial 
form. ‘In a rabbit-warren,” 
she said, ‘‘you learn not to 
notice scuts.”) 

While Nicky-Nan—who, as 
we have said, had a fondness for 
children—stood and eyed the 
weather with approval, Mrs 
Penhaligon came bustling out, 
with her bonnet on. 

“ Lord sakes !” she exclaimed. 
“Be that the drum already? 
What a whirl one does live in! 
—and if there’s one thing I 
hate more’n another, ’tis to be 
fussed.” 

“What about the children, 
ma’am ?” 

“The children? .. . Goneon 
this half-hour, I should hope. 
’Beida’s a good gel enough, 
when once ye’ve coaxed her 
into her best things. It sobers 
her you can’t think. She'll 
look after ’Biades an’ see that 
he don’t put ‘ Lead us, Heavenly 
Father, lead us’ into his mouth, 
though ’tis where he puts most 
things.” 

“But you’re goin’ to the 
Treat yourself, ma’am?” Nicky- 
Nan suggested. 
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“What, in this rig-out? 
Catch me!” answered Mrs 
Penhaligon, not with literal 
intention but idiomatically. 
“No, I’m but goin’ up to see 
’em off decent. But I wonder 
at you liggin’ behind, when 
tis the only Bank Holiday 
randivoo this side o’ Troy... .” 

“’Tidn’ for want o will,” 
Nicky-Nan answered ruefully 
and truthfully, with a down- 
ward glance, which reminded 
Mrs Penhaligon to be re- 
morseful. 

“Eh, but I forgot... and 
you with that leg on your 
mind! But you'll forgive a 
body as has been these two 
days in a stirabout. And if 
you're fittin’ to take a stroll 
before I get back, maybe you'll 
not forget to lock the house 
u Tae 
Nicky-Nan promised. (He 
and the Penhaligons had sep- 
arate keys of the main door.) 
He watched the good woman 
as she hurried on her way, 
tying her bonnet-strings as 
she went, 

It occurred to him that, leg 
or no leg, he felt lonely, and 
would be all the better for a 
stroll. So, having fetched his 
stick and locked the house-door 
behind him, he dandered down 
towards the Quay. The street 
was empty, uncannily silent. 
“It’s queer, now,” thought 
Nicky-Nan, “what a difference 
children make to a town, an’ 
you never noticin’ it till they’re 
gone.” All the children had 
departed — the happy little 
Wesleyans to climb on board 
the waggons, the small Church 
of England minority to watch 
them, and solace their envy 
with expectation of their own 
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Treat, a more select one, pro- 
mised for this-day-fortnight. 
Then would be their turn, and 
some people would live to be 
sorry that they went to Chapel. 
But a fortnight is a long time, 
and weather in the west is no- 
toriously uncertain, Of course 
you cannot eat your cake and 
have it: but Mrs Penhaligon 
arrived just in time to stop a 
fight between ’Bert and Mat- 
they Matthew’s ugly boy, who 
sang in the Church choir, and 
hoped it would rain. (Odium 
theologicum. ) 

The most of the mothers had 
departed also, either to “assist” 
at the Treat or to watch the 
embarkation: while those of 
the men whom the War had 
not claimed had tramped it 
over to Troy, which six weeks 
ago—and long before the idea 
of a European War had occur- 
red to any one—had advertised 
a small regatta for Bank Holi- 
day, with an afternoon’s horse- 
racing. 

The tunding of the drum up 
the valley seemed to Nicky-Nan 
to emphasise the loneliness all 
about him. But down by the 
Quay-head he came in sight of 
Policeman Rat-it-all (so named 
from his only and frequent 
expletive), seated on a bollard 
and staring up at the sky. 

Nicky-Nan hesitated: hung, 
indeed, for a moment, on the 
edge of flight. This was Bank 
Holiday, and until to-morrow’s 
sunrise a constable was power- 
less as Satan in a charmed 
circle, Still, the man might 


have the ejectment order in his 
pocket—would, if not already 
furnished with it, almost cer- 
tainly know about it. On the 
other hand there was a chance 
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—it might be worth while—to 
discover how much Rat-it-all 
knew. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Moreover, when your 
country is at war, and silence 
holds the city, there is great 
comfort in a chat. Nicky-Nan 
advanced with a fine air of 
nonchalance. 

‘‘ Lookin’ at the sky?” said 
he. “Wind ’s back in the nor’- 
west again. Which, for settled 
weather, I’d rather it took off- 
shore a bit later in the after- 
noon. It’ll last though, for all 
that, I shoudn’ wonder.” 

Policeman Rat-it-all with- 
drew his gaze from the firma- 
ment. 

“TI wasn’ thinkin’ of the 
wind,” said he. “I take no 
account of the elements, for 
my part. Never did; and now 
never shall—havin’ been born 
up to Bodmin, where the prison 
is.” 

“Oh!” said Nicky-Nan sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ What’s it like?” 

“Bodmin?” Policeman Rat- 
it-all seemed to reflect for a 
moment, ‘Well, I wouldn't 
just say it’s altogether like any 
place in particular, There’s a 
street, of course, . . and 
there’s the prison, and the bar- 
racks, and an asylum where 
they keep the lunatics, and a 
workhouse and what-not. But 
if you put to me, in so many 
words, what it’s like——” 

“JI meant the prison,” 
explained Nicky-Nan; that 
being the only feature of 
Bodmin in which he felt any 
instant concern. 

“It’s a place,” answered 
Policeman Rat-it-all with pain- 
ful lucidity, “where they shut 
people up. Sometimes there’s 
an execution. But not often; 
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not very often ; once in a while, 
as you might say. There’s a 
monument, too,—upon a hill 
they call the Beacon. I’m very 
fond of Bodmin. It’s the 
County Town, you know; and 
with these little things going 
on, in one way and another, 
why that enlarges the mind.” 

“Does it so?” asked Nicky- 
Nan, a trifle puzzled. 

‘It do indeed,” the constable 
assured him with conviction. 
‘Take me, now, at this present 
moment, for instance. You 
comes upon me suddent, and 
what do you catch me doin’? 
You catches me,’”’—here his 
voice became impressive—“ you 
catches me lookin’ up at the 
sky. And why am I lookin’ 
up at thesky? Is it to say to 
you, ‘Nicholas Nanjivell, the 
wind is sot in the sou’-west?’” 

“Not if you expect me to 
believe ’ee. *Tisn’ a point off 
north-an-by-west.” 

‘“__Or,” the constable con- 
tinued, lifting a hand, “is 
it to say to you, ‘It is sot 
in the north-west,’ as the case 
may be? Or is it I was wastin’ 
the day in idleness, same as 
some persons I could mention 
in the Force if there wasn’ such 
a thing as discipline? Not so: 
I was lookin’ up in the execu- 
tion of my duty. An’ what do 
you suppose I was lookin’ for?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell ’ee,” 
answered Nicky-Nan after a 
painful effort at guessing. ‘It 
couldn’ be for obscene language; 
nor yet for drunks.” 

Policeman Rat-it-all leant 
forward and touched him on 
the top button of his waistcoat. 

“Zepp-a-lins!” he said 
mysteriously. 
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“Eh?” 

‘ “ Zepp-a-lins !” 

“Oh!” — Nicky-Nan’s brow 
cleared —“ You mean them 
German balloon things the 
papers make so much fuss 
about.” 

“Die-rigitable,” added Rat- 
it-all. ‘“That’s the point.” 

“Well? ... Have ’ee seen 
any?” Nicky-Nan lifted his 
gaze skyward. 

“TI won’t go so far as to say 
that I’ve seen anything answer- 
in’ to that description knockin’ 
about—not up to the present. 
But there are times when a 
man must keep his eyes liftin’ 
if he doesn’ want Old England 
to be taken with what the 
newspapers call a Bolt from 
the Blue.” 

“T’ve come across the ex- 
pression,” said Nicky-Nan. 

“Well, what I say is, Down 
here, in this corner of the 
world—though, mind you, I’m 
not sayin’ anything against it 
—you don’t reelise things, you 
reely don’t. Now I come from 
Bodmin, as I think I must have 
told you.” 

“You did.” 

‘‘Where you see the soldiers 
goin’ about with the stripes 
down their trowsers:. but 
they’ve done away with that ex- 
cept for the Yeomanry (which 
is black, or dark blue, I forget 
which), and that’s how you 
knew the difference. So your 
mind gets enlarged almost 
without your knowin’ it, and 
you feel what’s at stake.” 

“T wonder you didn’ want 
to enlist,” said Nicky-Nan. 

“I did: but I was too tall 
—too tall and too strong,” 
sighed the policeman, bending 
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his arm and causing his biceps 
to swell up mountainously. 
“You haven’t a notion how 
strong I am—if, for instance, 
I took it into my head to catch 
you up and heave you over the 
Quay here. Yes, yes, I am 
wonderfully well made! And 
on top of that, Mother picked 
up some nonsense against sol- 
diering off a speaker at a 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. 
There was nothing for it but 
the Force, SohereI Am. But 
give me the wings of a dove, 
and I’d join the Royal Flyin’ 
Corps to-morrow, where they 
get higher pay because of the 
risk, same as with the sub- 
marines. If you ask me, every 
Englishman’s post at this mo- 
ment is in the firing line.” 
Nicky - Nan winced, and 
changed the subject in haste. 
“Well, it must be a great 


consolation to have such 
strength as yours,” he said 
pleasantly. “But I wonder— 


with nothing else doin’, and on 
@ Bank Holiday too—you could 
manage to stay away from the 
School Treat.” 

“ Rat-it-all!” broke out the 
constable, and checked him- 
self. “I thought I was igs- 
plaining to you,” he went on 
as one who reasons patiently 
with an infant, “that a man 
has to think of something above 
an’ beyond self in these days.” 

“T’ve never found time to 
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ject; and I quite understand 
your not having time for it 
lately. How about that Eject- 
ment Order?” 

Nicky - Nan jumped like a 
man shot. “Ha-have you got 
the—the thing about ’ee?” he 
twittered. “Don’t tell me that 
Amphlett has got ‘em to send 
it down? . .. But there, you 
can’t do anything on a Bank 
Holiday, anyway.” 

‘Have I got the thing about 
me?” echoed the policeman 
slowly. “You talk as if ’twas 
a box o’ matches. ... Well, 
I may, or I mayn’t; but any- 
ways I’ve followed the case 
before Petty Sessions; and if 
you haven’t a leg to stand on, 
the only thing is to walk out 
peaceably. Mind, I’m puttin’ it 
unofficial, as bet ween friends.” 

“ And what if I don’t?” 

“Then, rat-it-all!—I mean,” 
the constable corrected himself 
to a tolerant smile and gazed 
down on his mighty hands and 
arms—‘‘then I got to put you 
into the street.” 

Nicky - Nan leaned on his 
stick and the stick shook with 
his communicated fury. “Try 
it—try it—try it!” he blazed 
out. “Try it, you Bodmin fat- 
head!” 

He shuffled away, nodding 
his head with wrath. He 
roamed the cliff-paths for hours, 
pausing now and again to lean 
his back against an out-crop- 

ing mass of rock and pass 


think out the rights an’ wrongs ping 


o’ warfare, for my part,” said 
Nicky-Nan. 

“ Ah, I daresay not.” Police- 
man Rat-it-all blew out his 
chest. “It’s a deep subject,” 


he added, wagging his head 
solemnly. 


‘‘A very deep sub- 


the back of his hand across his 
eyes, that at first were blood- 
shot with fury. He had a 
great desire to kill Policeman 
Rat-it-all. As his passion died 
down and he limped forward, 
to pause and again limp for- 
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ward, his gait and the back- 
ward cast of his eye were not 
unlike those of a hunted hare. 

He reached the house door 
at nightfall, just as Mrs Pen- 
haligon came shepherding her 
offspring home down the dusky 
street. *Biades had yielded to 
the sleep of exhaustion, and 
lay like a log in his mother’s 
arms. ‘Bert, for no other rea- 
son than that he had tired 
himself out, was sulky and 
uncommunicative. But ’Beida 
—whose whole manner ever 
changed when once she had 
been persuaded into fine clothes 
—wore an air of sustained 
gentility. 

“Squire Tresawna keeps 
seven gardeners,” she reported. 
“He has three motor-cars and 
two chauffeurs. The gardeners 
keep the front lawn so short 
with their mowing - machines 
that ’Biades couldn’t possibly 
have made the front of his 
blouse in the mess it is unless 
he had purposely crawled on 
his stomach to lower me in 
the eyes of all. When it got 
to a certain peint I pretended 
to have no connection with 
him. There was nothing else 
to do. Then he felt sorry and 
wanted to hug me in front of 
everybody. . . . Oh, thank you 
. . . yes, I’ve enjoyed myself 
very much. Mrs Tresawna 
wears a toque: but I suppose 
that when you get to a certain 
position you can carry on with 
toques long after every one else 
has given them up. She has 
two maids; one of them in a 
grey velours dress that must 
have been one of Mrs Tre- 
sawna’s cast-ofts, for it couldn’t 
possibly have come out of her 
wages; though, by the fit, it 
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might have been made for 
her.” 


A little before ten o’clock 
Nicky-Nan climbed the stairs 
painfully to his bedroom, un- 
dressed in part, and lay down 
—but not to sleep. For a 
while he lay without extin- 
guishing the candle—his last 
candle. He had measured it 
carefully, and it reached al- 
most to an inch beyond the 
knuckle of his forefinger. It 
would last him a good two 
hours at least, perhaps three. 

He lay for a while almost 
luxuriously, save for the pain 
in his leg, and watched the 
light flickering on the rafters. 
They had a few more days to 
abide, be Amphlett’s men never 
so sharp: but this was his 
last night under them. His 
enemies—some of them until 
this morning unsuspected — 
were closing in around him. 
They had him, now, in this last 
corner, 

But that was for to-morrow. 
The very poor live always on 
the edge of to-morrow ; and for 
that reason the night’s sleep, 
which parts them from it, 
seems a long time. 

After all, what could his 
enemies do tohim? If he sat 
passive, the onus would rest on 
them. If Policeman Rat-it-all 
flung him into the street, why 
then in the street he would sit, 
to the scandal of Polpier. If, 
on the other hand, Government 
claimed him for a deserter, 
still Government would have 
to fetch a cart to convey him 
to jail: his leg would not allow 
him to walk. Of wealth and 
goods God Almighty had al- 
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ready eased him. Cantat 
vacuus ... He slid a hand 


down under the bed-clothes 
and rubbed the swelling on 
his leg, softly, wondering if 
condemned men felt as little 
perturbed—or some of them— 
on the eve of execution. 

He ceased rubbing and lay 
still again, staring up at the 


play of light on the rafters. 


Fine old timbers they were .. . 
solid English oak. Good old 
families they had sheltered in 
their time; men and women 
that feared God and honoured 
the King—now all gone to 
decay in churchyard, all as 
cold as homeless fellows. The 
Nanjivells had been such a 
family, and now—what would 
his poor old mother think of 
this for anend? Yet it was the 
general fate. Pushing men, your 
Amphletts, rise in the world. 
Old families go down, .. . it 
couldn’t be worked else. If he 
had only been born with push, 
now! If it could only be 
started over again, ... if he 
had been put to a trade, instead 
of being let run to sea—— 

He broke off to wonder at 
the different things the old 
beams had looked down upon. 
Marriages, births—and deaths. 
The Old Doctor (he knew) had 
died in the fore-room, for con- 
venience—the room where the 
Penhaligons slept: and even so, 
the family had been forced to 
lift the coffin in and out of 
window, because of that twist 
in the stairs. There wasn’t 


that difficulty with people’s 
coming into the world. No 
doubt in its time this room 
must have seen a mort of births 
80 6 es 
All gone, 


And the children? 
the same way! 
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Drizzle o’ rain upon churchyard 


graves,... ‘ And-you, too,”— 
with a flicker of his closing 
eyelids threatening the flicker 
on the beams—“you, too, 
doomed, my billies! Amphlett 
ll take me to-morrow, you the 
day after; as in time the Devil 
"ll take him and his!” 

Nicky-Nan rolled over on his 
side and, perceiving the candle 
to be burnt down to a short 
inch, hastily blew it out. Al- 
most in the act of relaxing the 
elbow on which he had raised 
himself for this effort he 
dropped asleep to his pillow. 

For three hours he lay like a 
log. Then his troubled brain 
began to reassert itself. At 
about two in the morning he 
sat bolt upright in his bed. 
For twenty minutes or so he 
had been thinking rather than 
dreaming, yet with his thought 
held captive by sleep. 

He reached for his match- 
box and struck a light.... 
The whole world was after him, 
banging him down, tearing down 
the house above his head! ... 
Well, he would go down with the 
house. Amphlett, or Govern- 
ment, might take his house: 
but there was the old hiding- 
cupboard to the right of the 
chimney-breast. .. . 

When they summoned him 
to-morrow, he would have 
vanished. Only by uncovering 
his last shelter should they 
discover what was left of him. 
He would perish with the 
house. 

He lit the candle and carried 
it to the cupboard; opened 
this,.and peered into the well 
at his feet: lifted one of the 
loose bottom-boards, and, hold- 
ing himself steady by a grip on 
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the sourtain, thrust a naked 
leg down, feeling into vacancy. 

The ball of his foot touched 
some substance, hard and ap- 
parently firm. He supposed it 
to be a lower ceiling of the 
hole, and, after pressing once 
or twice to make sure, put all 
his weight upon it. 

With a creak and a rush of 
masonry the whole second floor- 
ing of the cupboard gave way 
beneath him, leaving his invalid 
leg dangling, in exeruciating 
pain. But that the crook of 
his elbow caught across the 
seurtain (shooting darts as of 
fire up the jarred funny-bone), 
he had made a part of the 
avalanche, the noise of which 
was enough te wake the dead. 
Luckily, too, he had set his 
candle on the planching! floor, 
just wide of the cupboard 
entrance, and it stood burning 
as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

With pain which surely must 
be worse than any pain of 
death, he heaved himself back 
and on to the bedroom floor 
again. The cascade of plaster, 
timber, masonry, must (he 
judged) Lave shot itself straight 
down into his parlour below. 

He picked up the candle, and 
warily — while his leg wrung 
him with torture at every step 
—crept down the stairs to 
explore. 

The parlour-door opened in- 
wards. He thrust it open for 
a short way quite easily. Then 
of a sudden it jammed: but it 
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left an aperture through which 
he could squeeze himself. He 
did so, and held the candle 
aloft. 

While he stared, first at a 
hole in the ceiling, then at 
the “scree” which had broken 
through it and lay spread, fan- 
shaped, on the solid floor at his 
feet, he heard a footstep and 
Mrs Penhaligon’s voice in the 
passage without. 

“Mr Nanjivell! Is that Mr 
Nanjivell?” 

“Yes, ma’am!” 

“Oh, what has bappened?” 
“Nothing, ma’am. Only a 
downrush of soot in the chim- 
ney,” answered Nicky - Nan, 
gasping: for the heap of dust 
and mortar at his feet lay 
scattered all over with golden 
coins ! 

“But the noise was terrible. 
I—I thought for sure it must 
be the Germans,” came in Mrs 
Penhaligon’s voice. 

“Nothing of the sort. You 
exaggerate things,” answered 
Nicky - Nan, commanding his 
voice, ‘A rush of soot down 
the chimney, that’s all. I’ve 
been expectin’ it for weeks.” 

“You mustn’t mind my bein’ 
easily alarmed—left alone as I 
be with a family——” 

“Not in the least, ma’am.” 
Nicky-Nan resolutely closed 
the door and lifted his candle 
to confirm the miracle. 

The candle, which had been 
guttering, shot up one last 
flame and died on a flicker 
of gold. 
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THE WAR. 


H. MORTIMER DURAND, 


G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E, 


In honour bound, we have 
gone to war with the greatest 
military power the world has 
known, and are now fighting 
for our very existence as a free 
nation. We have entered upon 
the ordeal’ under favourable 
conditions, side by side with 
powerful allies; and if we are 
true to ourselves there can 
be only one result; but the 
fight is a hard one, and will 
strain our endurance to the 
utmost. Therefore we may well 
feel thankful for the proofs of 
enthusiastic loyalty and sup- 
port which have come to us 
from all parts of the Empire. 

Perhaps nothing has appealed 
more strongly to the imagina- 
tion of Englishmen than the 
passionate eagerness with which 
the Chiefs and people of India 
have urged their devotion to 
the Crown, and their claim to 
a@ share in the dangers and 
sacrifices of the great conflict. 
Their attitude has a deep 
significance, and has been 
rightly hailed in this country 
with admiration and gratitude. 

To our enemies it has come 
as a painful surprise. They 
have always represented the 
British dominion in India as 
an oppressive foreign tyranny, 
and they confidently expected 
that India would seize this 
opportunity to throw off the 
yoke. We have as confident- 
ly believed that she would 
be heart and soul on our 
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side. No doubt there have 
been symptoms of “unrest” 
in India during the last few 
years, — seditious vapourings 
and seditious acts on the 
part of political agitators, cul- 
minating in the abominable 
attempt upon the life of the 
Viceroy. In a population of 
three hundred millions there 
must always be some malcon- 
tents, and they can do mischief 
out of proportion to their num- 
bers. But they are not India. 

The attitude of the Indian 
Chiefs and people to-day is, in 
fact, what might have been, 
and was, foreseen. They have 
answered nobly to the call 
of honour, but all who have 
studied India and its history 
knew what their answer would 
be, In 1885 there was trouble 
in Afghanistan, and for some 
days war between England and 
Russia seemed to be imminent, 
Then, as now, the Indian Chiefs 
at once offered their contin- 
gents for service, and the 
troops of the Indian Army 
showed the keenest desire to 
meet the enemy, and through- 
out the country all seditious 
mutterings died suddenly away, 
The prospect of war against 
a foreign power proved in a 
moment that India was loyal 
at heart. 

Two or three years ago the 
writer was asked to deliver at 
Cambridge some lectures on 
the British connection with 
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India. The military position 
and the example of 1885 were 
referred to in the following 
words: “Therefore the con- 
fidence of the British is not 
a foolish one, and they may 
boldly face all possible enemies 
with armies largely consisting 
of Indian troops. Many of 
those troops have shown them- 
selves to be magnificent fight- 
ing men, and the great out- 
burst of loyalty which was 
called forth twenty-five years 
ago by the prospect of war 
with Russia showed in what 
spirit they would enter upon 
war against any foreign power. 
The Indian races will fight for 
the British in the future, as 
they have fought for them in 
the past, with splendid courage 
and fidelity.” 

The fact is that the Indian 
is for the most part innate- 
ly loyal. The feudal spirit is 
still strong in India, after all 
our efforts to introduce demo- 
cratic ideas foreign to the soil. 
Loyalty will be given to any 
ruler who has the smallest 
right to it, and is rarely with- 
held even from one who has 
not. The people have been 
accustomed for countless gener- 
ations to look with reverence 
to their Chiefs; and the Chiefs 
themselves, proud as they are, 
have been accustomed to look 
to a great over-lord. Many 
of them served the Moghul 
emperors with striking devo- 
tion; and when the British 
King in person took his seat 
upon the Imperial throne, the 
enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted was no pretence, but 
the expression of a true and 
deep-seated feeling. 

As to the soldierly spirit 
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which is being s0 strongly 
shown, it must be remembered 
that India has always been a 
land of fighting men, and the 
traditions of many of its races 
are full of chivalrous feeling. 
The most ancient of Indian 
Chiefships, the Rajput States, 
look back with pride upon inci- 
dents in their history which, as 
examples of courage and self- 
sacrifice, can hardly be matched 
in the annals of any race in 
the world. And others of the 
Indians have proud traditions 
too. The Mahomedans won 
empire in India by the sword, 
and held it for hundreds of 
years. The great military 
brotherhood of the Sikhs has 
shown, both in its wars against 
us and in many later wars 
against our enemies, a stately 
valour which cannot be sur- 
passed. The sturdy little Gur- 
kha closing for a hand-to-hand 
fight is a joy to see. And there 
are many more—of various 
races and creeds— who have 
proved themselves stout sol- 
diers. Small wonder that they 
long to share in the great war 
now, and to show what they 
are. Led by British officers 
they will face any troops in 
the world. 

But when all this has been 
said, it may yet seem strange, 
to those who have not studied 
Indian history, that a race of 
foreign rulers should be able 
to rely with confidence upon 
the loyalty of a vast popula- 
tion differing from them in 
blood and religion and ways 
of thought. The object of 
this paper is to trace very 
briefly the conditions under 
which the British dominion in 


India has been established, and 
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to show that there is a sound 
reason for the faith that is 
in us. 

In the first place, what is 
India? Seeley, in his ‘Ex- 
pansion of England,’ goes so 
far as to say that there is no 
India. This is hardly correct, 
but it would be little exaggera- 
tion to say that there is no 
such country as India, and no 
such nation as the Indians, 
except in the sense that Europe 
is a country and the people of 
Europe are a nation. The 
tract of territory which we are 
accustomed to call India con- 
tains every variety of physical 
features, of elimate, and of 
population. 

It has mountain-ranges with 
peaks nearly twice the height 
of the Alps, rising from vast 
fields of perpetual snow. In 
the Himalayas—Him Alay, the 
abode of snow—there are liter- 
ally scores of Switzerlands. 
India also has burning sandy 
deserts where rain is almost 
unknown, and jungles where 
more rain sometimes falls in a 
week than in England in a year; 
and immense fertile plains tilled 
by swarming millions of men; 
and forests stretching away for 
hundreds of miles, where herds 
of wild elephants still roam in 
freedom. As to climate, an 
expert authority has said that 
“the world itself affords no 
greater contrast than is to be 
met with, at one and the same 
time, within its limits,” As to 
population, India contains as 
many people as all Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia, and there is at 
least as much difference be- 
tween a Pathan from the 
North - West Frontier and a 
Madrasi from the south as there 


is between a Norwegian and a 
Portuguese. They stand com- 
pletely apart, in race and char- 
acter and religion, and the 
language of the one is wholly 
unintelligible to the other. 
Both are “Indians” in the 
eyes of the European, just as 
the Norwegian and the Portu- 
guese are both “Farangis,” 
Franks, Europeans, in the eyes 
of the Indian, but the two 
terms are equally broad and 
vague. 

It is true that India is cut 
off from the rest of the world 
by marked geographical bound- 
aries. An immense chain or 
mass of mountains, two thou- 
sand miles in length, bounds it 
on the north; the ocean bounds 
it on the south; and to east 
and west the mountain mass 
throws out great ranges which 
reach practically down te the 
ocean. It is true also that 
throughout this vast enclosure, 
as large as all Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia, one religion, known 
to us as Hinduism or Brahman- 
ism, has established itself as 
the dominant faith, just as 
Christianity has established 
itself in Europe. But, on the 
western side in particular, the 
mountain mass is not impass- 
able, and for thousands of years 
fair-skinned races from Central 
Asia have poured down, wave 
after wave, into the Indian 
plains, and have mingled their 
blood with the dark native 
populations whose origin no 
one knows. In the same way 
the Brahmanical _ religion, 
springing from the faith of 
some of the earliest of these 
northern races, has taken to 
itself the countless faiths of the 
aboriginal population, until it 
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has become a mixture of dif- 
ferent and often conflicting 
beliefs, maintaining an inner 
philosophy, but almost un- 
limited in its practical toler- 
ance. It permits the worship 
of innumerable gods, ‘deities 
who abhor a fiy’s death and 
those who delight still in 
human victims.” Hinduism, 
moreover, with all its infinite 
variations, accounts for only 
two-thirds, two hundred mil- 
lions, of the population. The 
great Mahomedan religion has 
broken into India, and numbers 
over sixty millions of adherents ; 
while the adherents of other 
religions in India are nearly as 
numerous as the entire popula- 
tion of England. 

Therefore, though there are 
geographical barriers which 
have to some extent isolated 
India from the rest of the 
world, and given it, to outside 
eyes, a certain measure or ap- 
pearance of unity, there has 
been room for the maintenance 
of many races and languages 
and creeds. Sir John Strachey 
tells us that “the differences 
between the countries of Europe 
are undoubtedly smaller than 
those between the countries of 
India”; that there is no “In- 
dian nation”; and that a 
“native of Calcutta or Bom- 
bay is as much a foreigner in 
Delhi or Peshawar as an Eng- 
lishman is a foreigner in Rome 
or Paris.” 

Nor is this all. Not only is 
there no Indian nation, but 
there is no nation in India, 
The various countries in India 
are not nations and never have 
been nations, in the European 
sense of the word. There have 
been, and there are, feudal 
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chiefships, and tracts where 
one language is spoken; but 
no such country as France or 
Italy, inhabited by a compact 
organised nation of Frenchmen 
or Italians, has ever been 
formed in India. 

We are not speaking of the 
future. India is in a sense 
distinct from the rest of the 
world; and the British, by 
establishing a central Gov- 
ernment, by their uniform 
system of education, by cover- 
ing India with a network of 
railways and telegraphs, per- 
haps by their very presence, 
are doing something to unify 
India, and to bring about a 
semblance of national feeling. 
As a recent Indian writer has 
said, “It will yet take the 
Indians a great many years 
to be a compact and united 
people, but under the protec- 
tion of the British Government 
the soldering has begun.” He 
may be right. While we are 
dividing into four nations 
the forty millions of white 
Christians in the British Isles, 
we may be welding into one 
nation the three hundred 
millions of India, with all their 
various creeds and colours. 
But, so far, India has never 
been a nation, or a company 
of nations; and that is the 
essential fact which underlies 
the whole story of the British 
dominion. 

Many great dynasties of 
Hindu kings had reigned in 
India long before the Christian 
era, and continued to reign 
until about a thousand years 
ago. Then the Mahomedans 
began to break in from the 
westward, and a series of Ma- 
homedan dynasties succeeded 
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the Hindu kings. Finally, in 
the sixteenth century, the last 
and greatest of these, the 
dynasty of the Moghuls, estab- 
lished itself in the North, and 
in the time of our Queen Eliza- 
beth it became, under the great 
Akbar, supreme over the larger 
part of India, The Moghul 
seemed then to be one of the 
mightiest monarchs in the 
world. He was a foreigner, of 
alien creed, ruling over a great 
population of Hindus; but his 
rule, though founded on con- 
quest, had been strengthened 
by a policy of wise conciliation, 
and his splendid empire seemed 
firmly based upon the consent 
of the various Indian races. 

It was at this time that the 
British connection with India 
practically began. The mari- 
time nations of Europe were 
then competing for the lucra- 
tive trade of the East, and in 
the year 1600 Queen Elizabeth 
gave a charter to the first East 
India Company. From that 
time forward the British in 
India gradually became more 
and more firmly established, 
until at last the supreme power 
fell into their hands. 

The history of that wonder- 
ful achievement seems to fall 
naturally into three divisions 
or periods, each distinguished 
by one dominant feature. 
There was first a commercial 
period; then a period of wars 
and territorial expansion ; and 
finally a period of consolidation 
and internal progress. Of 
course these periods were not 
clean cut; their limits were 
more or less indefinite. In 
each of them there was much 


commeree and much fighting, 
and some internal progress. 
But each had a distinct key- 
note. Commerce was the key- 
note of the first, which lasted 
from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to nearly the end of the 
eighteenth. During that time 
the British in India were repre- 
sented by a commercial Com- 
pany, and the welfare of their 
trade was their primary object. 
Shortly before the American 
Revolution the Company took 
over, most unwillingly, the rule 
of certain territories in Eastern 
India. From this time they be- 
came one of the country powers, 
and found themselves involved 
in many wars. Trade became 
a secondary object, and the 
keynote of this period, which 
lasted about seventy years, un- 
til the suppression of the great 
Mutiny of 1857, was territorial 
expansion. Then the Company 
ceased to exist as a ruling 
power, the administration of 
India was taken over by the 
Crown, and the third period 
began. The keynote of this 
period, lasting up to the present 
time, has been consolidation and 
internal progress. 

With regard to the first or 
commercial period, it may be 
remarked that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth trading en- 
terprise was a very different 
thing from what it is now. 
The trading companies of the 
several European nations car- 
ried on both in the Eastern 
and Western seas an unofficial 
but definite war against each 





1 For a time there was more than one Company. 
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other, arming their ships and 
their factories, and often en- 
gaging in bloody fights, of 
which as a rule their respective 
Governments took no notice. 
Traders who were not strong 
enough to protect themselves 
had no chance whatever. As 
the trade of the East was 
specially lucrative, there was 
specially fierce competition for 
it, and the British Company 
was constantly at war with 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, or 
the French. The Portuguese 
Were soon worn down, and 
after some severe fighting the 
British ousted the Dutch from 
the trade of the Indian main- 
land; but the contest with the 
French was long, and seemed 
at one time likely to go against 
us. When it began in earnest, 
shortly before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a great 
change had come over India. 
The Moghul Empire, so power- 
ful and splendid a hundred and 
fifty years earlier, had prac- 
tically fallen to pieces. The 
Emperor still held his Court, 
and exercised a nominal sove- 
reignty over the greater part 
of India; but Delhi itself, his 
capital, had been sacked by a 
Persian invader, Nadir Shah, 
the Napoleon of Asia, and the 
Moghul dominions had broken 
up into a number of virtually 
independent chiefships, mostly 
held by Mahomedan adven- 
turers from beyond the North- 
ern frontier. 

All this time the British 
Company had kept free, or 
nearly free, from any acquisi- 
tion of territory. The Moghuls 
had no navy, so that the Euro- 
pean powers could come freely 
to India and fight each other 
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at sea, or attack each other’s 
settlements on the shore. But 
inland the Indian rulers had 
large armies, and our people 
had no wish to get into trouble 
with them. We had some small 
tracts of land round our fac- 
tories, but these had been got 
by grant from the country 
powers, for value received ; 
and the heads of the factories 
were discouraged from obtain- 
ing further cessions. “As our 
business is trade,” the Directors 
wrote, “it is not politic for us 
to be encumbered with much 
territory.” 

If it had not been for the 
French, this commercial point 
of view would probably have 
been maintained; but the 
French looked at the matter 
in a different light. They 
were by no means content 
with the idea of trade, and 
their proceedings soon forced 
the British Company into a 
course of action which resulted 
in its becoming against its 
will a political and military 
power. In 1741 the famous 
Dupleix was appointed Direc- 
tor-General of the French East 
India Company, and he speedily 
came to the conclusion that the 
proper course for his country- 
men was to form alliances with 
some of the Indian rulers, to 
attack and destroy with their 
aid the British settlements, 
and then to found a territorial 
empire. In the end he failed, 
because the British were too 
strong at sea, and also because 
they were fortunate enough 
to find at the critical moment 
some exceptionally capable 
fighting men, notably Clive. 
But for a time Dupleix shook 
our power and reputation in 
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India, and greatly increased 
that of the French. He was 
quick to see that the armies 
of the Indian rulers, though 
large, were incapable of stand- 
ing against trained troops, 
European or Indian, and the 
ease with which he defeated 
one of these rulers, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, made the rest 
of them look up to him with 
awe and respect. 

It is evident, but it is worth 
pointing out, that the ambitious 
schemes of Dupleix would have 
had no hope of success if the 
Indians had been one compact 
nation, and very little hope of 
success if any of the country 
powers had been organised on 
a national footing. But among 
a number of chiefships held by 
alien adventurers, whose armies 
consisted largely of ill-armed 
foreign free-lances, ready to 
change sides at any moment 
on the chance of better pay or 
plunder, a determined man, 
with a well-armed disciplined 
force at his back, might hope 
to take a hand in the general 
mélée, and perhaps to make 
his Company the strongest 
power in India. 

In 1754 Dupleix was recalled 
in undeserved disgrace, but 
fighting with the French went 
on during the Seven Years’ 
War of 1756-1763, and it was 
during this war that the future 
of the British Company was 
decided. The story is inter- 
esting, for what occurred then 
had momentous consequences. 

The British Company had 
long possessed a factory at 
Calcutta in Bengal. This 


country was now held by an 
Afghan adventurer, who after 
the break-up of the Moghul 
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Empire had established him- 
self as a practically inde- 
pendent chief. Just as the 
Seven Years’ War broke out 
he died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Suraj ud Dowlah. 
When, fearing an attack by 
the French, the British fac- 
tors fortified Calcutta, the new 
ruler objected, marched against 
them with a large force, and 
took the factory. Then fol- 
lowed the tragedy of the 
Black Hole, when more than 
a hundred English were done 
to death. They were soon 
avenged by Clive, who, com- 
ing up from Madras with a 
small body of European and 
Indian troops, advanced against 
the Bengal ruler and routed 
him at Plassy. One of his 
officers who had turned against 
him was then set up in his 
place, and thus at one stroke 
the British became predom- 
inant in the rich province of 
Bengal, larger and more popu- 
lous than England. At first 
the Company, true to their 
commercial principles, shrank 
from the responsibility of tak- 
ing over the rule of the pro- 
vince; but the system of 
keeping up a puppet ruler 
proved to be unworkable, and 
in 1765 the Moghul Emperor 
granted to the British the 
direct administration of Ben- 
gal, nominally under his sov- 
ereignty. From this time the 
Company stood forth openly as 
a territorial power, with a large 
yearly revenue; and the foun- 
dation of British supremacy in 
India had been laid. 

It is important to note that 
all this was made possible by 
the fact that there was no 
nation in India. The ruler of 
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Bengal was easily beaten and 
dethroned because he was a 
foreign chief, having nothing 
in common either in blood 
or religion with the bulk of 
his subjects. His mercenary 
troops had no attachment for 
him and no inolination for 
serious fighting. They were 
ready enough to ravage and 
plunder the province in his 
name, for the Bengalis were 
a soft unwarlike race and 
made no resistance, but facing 
good troops, even at odds of 
ten to one, was another matter, 
They were scattered like sheep, 
and the people of the country 
had no sympathy for them or 
hostility to their conquerors. 
Accustomed to foreign dom- 
ination, the Bengalis were 
ready to accept any ruler who 
seemed to be the strongest, 
especially if he gave them some 
prospect of peace and decent 
government, And the Moghul 
Emperor cared very little who 
ruled Bengal, for in all but 
name the province had long 
been independent of him. In- 
deed he was glad to have the 
hope of support from the good 
troops of the English Company 
against the various rebel chiefs 
who were threatening him, 
notably against the Marattas, 
a Hindu people, who were 
now sweeping India with 
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roving bands of freebooters 
and carving out principalities 
for themselves in all direo- 
tions. There was not a solid 
nation anywhere to make head 
against them, and though they 
were not a solid nation them- 
selves, but a loose confederacy, 
they had some sort of coherence 
for attack against the disorgan- 
ised chiefships into which the 
Empire had broken up. 

Clive left India in 1767, and 
not long afterwards Warren 
Hastings, a distinguished ser- 
vant of the Company, became 
the first Governor-General of 
the British possessions. His 
administration lasted for thir- 
teen years, from 1772 to 1785. 
A high-minded man, of in- 
domitable courage and ten- 
acity, he did great service to 
England under the most cruel 
difficulties. It can hardly be 
doubted that but for him our 
Indian possessions would have 
shared the fate of our Ameri- 
can colonies during the war 
with France and Spain which 
closed in 1783. He was re- 
warded, largely to serve party 
purposes, with impeachment, 
and the long torture of a 
seven years’ trial, on charges 
which should never have been 
preferred. There are few 
more shameful incidents in 
our history.! 





1 The persecution of Warren Hastings brought its Nemesis. . English educa- 
tion has been fostered in India by the British Government, and the study of 
English classical literature has been steadily encouraged. Unluckily, as Sir 
Henry Maine pointed out, the classical literature of the eighteenth century was 
saturated with party politics, and, still more unluckily, it was largely devoted 
to the subject of India. The accusations brought against Hastings by Burke 
and Sheridan, and other masters of English style, were put into the hands of 
Indian students, who were thus taught to regard the British dominion in India 
as founded on atrocious crimes. As the literature of the eighteenth century was 
also full of a spirit of revolt against authority, the natural result was to stir up 
some discontent among educated Indians. Sir Alfred Lyall, from whom the 


writer has throughout borrowed freely, first made this clear. 
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It has been shown that the 
first great territorial acqui- 
sition by the British in India 
was due, not to the destruc- 
tion of any Indian State, but 
to the overthrow of an Afghan 
foreigner ruling a peaceful In- 
dian population. Nevertheless 
the second period of the British 
connection with India, that of 
territorial expansion, had now 
opened, It seems desirable, at 
the risk of some repetition, to 
inquire what was the condi- 
tion of India at the beginning 
of that period. 

The Moghul Empire had 
practically ceased to exist. 
The territories over which it 
had once held sway had fallen 
away one by one, and India 
had been parcelled out among 
a number of chiefs, most of 
them still nominally owning 
the sovereignty of the Moghul, 
but all acting as if they were 
independent, and making war 
upon each other as they pleased 
without reference to their over- 
lord. Indeed the Emperor had 
for long been little more than 
@ prisoner in the hands of any 
of those chiefs who happened 
to be strongest at the moment. 
Most of them, moreover, were 
adventurers, foreign to the soil 
and the race of their subjects. 
India, in fact, was one great 
field of war, over which numer- 
ous armies marched and fought 
and plundered in all directions. 
It has been estimated that per- 
haps two millions of armed 
mereenaries were gathered 
about the standards of the 
various leaders; and all lived 
at the expense of the peasantry 
and trading classes, who sub- 
mitted to every conqueror or 
raider in turn. Jt may be 


desirable to describe a few of 
the most important of these 
powers. 

Immediately to the north- 
west of the British province of 
Bengal was the Nawab Vazir 
of Ouch, originally a Minister 
of the Moghul, now an inde- 
pendent Mahomedan prince, 
ruling large and fertile dis- 
tricts inhabited mainly by 
Hindus. Beyond him again 
was a remnant of territory 
held by the Emperor in person, 
or some of: his officials. Still 
farther to the north-west was 
the Punjab, over which the 
Sikhs, a body of Hindu sec- 
taries, were establishing their 
supremacy. On the western 
coast of India were the Mar- 
attas, now the strongest power 
in India, but, as before re- 
marked, a loose confederacy 
rather than a nation. Their 
leaders had seized upon various 
tracts in the centre of India, 
and founded principalities 
there; but in truth the Mar- 
attas had no geographical 
limits, for their roving swarms 
of horsemen plundered India 
from sea to sea, exacting their 
tribute, a nominal quarter of 
the revenue, but often much 
more, from every ruler not 
strong enough to resist them. 
A considerable number of more 
or less ancient chiefships still 
existed in the deserts and 
jungles of Central India; but 
all or almost all were periodi- 
cally harried by the Marattas. 
In the south two great Ma- 
homedan chiefs, each ruling a 
Hindu population, were the 
most formidable among the 
competitors for supremacy. 
These were the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and the famous 
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freebooter Hyder Ali, who had 
seized the Hindu kingdom of 
Mysore. 

Among all these competing 
chiefs, with their large but 
ill-armed and untrustworthy 
armies, stood the British Com- 
pany, with its more efficient 
administration, and its much 
more efficient military foree—a 
force regularly paid, well led by 
European officers, and able to 
draw from England supplies of 
arms and munitions of war. It 
seemed likely that if the British 
entered the lists they would 
eventually prove stronger than 
any of the other country 
powers; and there was little 
probability that these powers 
would have sufficient self-con- 
trol to avoid acts of aggression 
which would force the British 
hand. A policy of isolation and 
non-interference such as the 
Company favoured could not be 
easy to maintain. 

It was the less easy to main- 
tain because the possession of 
Bengal by the British had now 
literally thrown open to them 
the gates of empire by bring- 
ing them into the valley of the 
Ganges, which for more than 
two thousand years had been 
the seat of the great Indian 
kingdoms. They were no 
longer a trading company 
with small possessions in the 
remote south, but a terri- 
torial power in immediate 
touch with the heart of India. 
Clive had fully understood the 
position in 1765, and pointed 
out that the Moghul Empire 
was now practically at the 
merey of the Company. But 
he was himself opposed to a 
policy of conquest, and the 
Company, true to its trading 
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instincts, shrank with some- 
thing like terror from the idea. 
During the long administration 
of Warren Hastings no fresh 
provinces were acquired by 
conquest, and a few years later 
it was expressly declared by Act 
of Parliament that “to pursue 
schemes of conquest, and ex- 
tension of dominion in India, 
are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the 
policy of this nation.” Such 
was the spirit in which the 
British entered upon the second 
period of their history in India, 
the short period of seventy 
years, which was to end in 
supreme dominion. 

As a matter of fact the 
movement towards that un- 
desired end began soon after 
Hastings left India, and con- 
tinued with little intermission 
until the end was attained. 
It was greatly accelerated by 
the fact that after Hastings 
the successive Governors-Gen- 
eral were no longer mere 
servants of the Company, but 
almost all English noblemen, 
with parliamentary and social 
influence in England, and full 
military powers. Some of them 
were ambitious and masterful 
men, who scoffed at the cautious 
non-interference policy of their 
nominal superiors, and did not 
scruple to override it. 

The first war came in 1790 
—when the famous Tippoo, 
who had attacked one of our 
Indian allies, was called to 
account by Lord Cornwallis. 
Tippoo was the Mahomedan 
ruler of a Hindu country, the 
son and successor of a foreign 
soldier of fortune. He pos- 
sessed a formidable army, con- 
sisting largely of foreign free- 
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lances. He was eventually 
beaten, and a part of his 
territory was added to the 
Company’s possessions about 
Madras. In this war the 
British acted in alliance with 
two Indian powers, and the 
British force itself was largely 
composed of Indian sepoys 
who had enlisted of their own 
accord under the British flag. 

After a short return to the 
policy of non-interference under 
Sir John Shore, Lord Wellesley 
came out to India, and his 
seven years tenure of office 
was a memorable one. His 
first step was to complete the 
overthrow of the Mysore ruler, 
who, undeterred by his former 
defeat, was in communication 
with the French Revolutionary 
Government, and thoroughly 
hostile. With the aid of the 
Nizam our troops invaded 
Mysore, the capital was 
stormed, and the unhappy 
Tippoo was killed. His terri- 
tory was divided, our Indian 
ally receiving a portion, and 
the British taking for them- 
selves several districts. But 
the old Hindu State of Mysore 
was revived, and the native 
dynasty restored. It remains 
to this day. 

The Marattas were the next 
enemy. Some of the leaders of 
the confederacy had not only 
carved out for themselves large 
principalities in the centre and 
north of India, which was not 
Maratta country, but had taken 
into their service a considerable 
number of French and other 
foreign officers, and had raised 
formidable armies, The Moghul 
Emperor was in their hands, 
and hardly any part of India 
was free from their incur- 
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sions. Though they were a 
brave and capable race, it 
was evident that until their 
power was broken there would 
be no peace in the land. 
Luckily they quarrelled among 
themselves, and in 1802 one of 
their self-made chiefs attacked 
and defeated the nominal head 
of the confederacy, known as 
the Peshwa. Thereupon the 
Peshwa appealed to the British 
Government and entered into a 
subsidiary alliance with them. 
It may be explained here that 
Wellesley’s deliberate policy, a 
very bold one, was to bring the 
various Indian princes into a 
system of subsidiary alliances, 
by which they undertook to 
act in subordination to the 
British Government in matters 
of external policy, to employ 
no foreign European officers, 
and to accept in place of their 
own armies a contingent of 
troops supplied by the British 
Government, for the support 
of which they paid in money 
or in land. Such a system 
would of course have been in- 
compatible with the existence 
of a combined Indian nation, 
or of any real nations in India. 
Yet the Nizam accepted it 
without much difficulty, and 
afterwards many other chiefs 
accepted it eagerly as a safe- 
guard against their neighbours. 
And the contingents supplied 
by the British consisted almost 
entirely of Indian troops volun- 
tarily enlisting for the service. 
But the system was by no 
means acceptable to the Mar- 
atta chiefs, who believed they 
were fully capable of standing 
by themselves, and had no 
intention of giving up the 
practice of harrying their 
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neighbours, Some of them at 
once prepared for war, and 
hostilities began. At first 
these chiefs had some success, 
but Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
inflicted crushing defeats upon 
them in the south, General 
Lake did the same in the north, 
and after two years’ fighting 
they submitted. In the course 
of the war Lake took the 
Imperial capital, Delhi, and 
the Moghul Emperor, who had 
been a puppet in Maratta 
hands, became a pensioner of 
the British Company. 

He was allowed to retain 
his nominal sovereignty, but 
the result of this war was to 
establish the British Govern- 
ment as the paramount power 
in India. The war had been 
waged mainly with Indian 
troops. These were stiffened 
by British battalions, which 
commonly bore the brunt of the 
fighting at critical moments; 
but the Indian troops, mostly 
Hindus, always formed the 
bulk of our armies, They 
fought, not against their coun- 
trymen, but against a race 
of freebooters, who, though 
certainly Hindus, had for 
generations plundered and 
tormented them, and were no 
more their countrymen than 
Christian Germans are the 
countrymen of Christian 
Frenchmen. They enlisted 
willingly under a Government 
which, as Sir Alfred Lyall has 
said, always paid and usually 
won; and being voluntary 
soldiers they fought with spirit 
and fidelity. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy was 
too bold for the East India 
Company, and in 1805 he 
returned to England, after 
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which fer some years India 
remained comparatively tran- 
quil. Nevertheless there was 
some fighting and some in- 
crease of territory. In 1814 
there was again a serious war, 
this time against the Gurkhas, 
a race of partly Hindu partly 
Mongolian origin, who had 
taken, less than fifty years 
before, a large stretch of Hindu 
territory in the Himalayas. 
They now encroached upon 
British territory in the neigh- 
bouring plains, and it became 
necessary to punish them. They 
fought stubbornly, but were 
at last defeated. Some of the 
territory they had seized was 
taken from them, but the in- 
dependence of the State was 
respected, and we have no 
better soldiers now than these 
gallant mountaineers, who 
freely enlist under the British 


g. 

Then followed a war against 
a totally different enemy, the 
so-called Pindaris. These 
people were not a nation or a 
State, and the origin of the 
name is obscure. They were 
simply a horde, or several 
hordes, of free-lances, who had 
long acted more or less in 
unison with the Maratta chiefs, 
but had later set up for them- 
selves. They were of no single 
race or religion, but drawn 
from various races within and 
without the Indian frontiers. 
They had their strongholds in 
the central part of India, a 
difficult country of hills and 
forests, but roved freely in all 
directions. Their usual system 
was to move in bands of a 
thousand horsemen or 80, to fall 
suddenly upon a town or vil- 
lage and plunder it, killing any 
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men who resisted, and carrying 
off or violating the women. 
Before any troops could be got 
together to punish them they 
had disappeared. 

In 1817 their number had so 
greatly increased, and their 
forays had become so bold, that 
Lord Hastings determined to 
suppress them. For that pur- 
pose he assembled an army of 
no less than 120,000 men, which 
was Closing from several points 
upon the Pindari strongholds, 
when its work was complicated 
by a rising of the Maratta 
chiefs, who, though beaten by 
Lord Wellesley, had not been 
thoroughly subdued, and now 
threw in their lot with their 
fellow-robbers. The Pindaris 
and Marattas were joined by a 
large contingent of Afghans 
from beyond the frontiers: of 
India. There was some hard 
fighting, for the enemy num- 
bered 150,000 men with 500 
guns, but they were crushed 
and subdued, and the Maratta 
confederacy disappeared for 
ever, Their territories were 
not all taken from them even 
now, but a large part was 
annexed to the British do- 
minions, Thus many millions 
of Indians were delivered from 
oppression, and the simul- 
taneous breaking up of the 
Pindari hordes freed the whole 
peninsula from the raids of 
these pitiless marauders. The 
British army of 120,000 men 
contained 13,000 Europeans. 
The rest, nearly nine-tenths of 
the whole, were Indian troops. 

It is to be noted that one 
result of this war was the 
salvation of the most ancient 
chiefships in India, those of 
the Rajputs. They had suffered 


cruelly from the oppression of 
the Marattas, and were now on 
the verge of extinction. The 
Rajput States were set on 
their feet again by the British 
Government, and their brave 
and chivalrous clans were in- 
tensely grateful. They have 
ever since been among the 
most enthusiastically loyal of 
the Indian races. Several 
of their chiefs, among them 
the veteran Maharaja Pertab 
Singh, are now serving person- 
ally under the British flag. 

For present purposes it is 
unnecessary to describe the 
first Barmese War of 1824, 
or several other Indian wars 
which, though important 
enough in some respects, had 
no specially striking features. 
In all of them the bulk of 
the British force consisted of 
Indian troops. 

But one war stands out 
from the rest, because, though 
the British eventually defeated 
their enemy, their reputation 
for invincibility, acquired by 
half a century of almost un- 
broken success, was rudely 
shaken. This was the Afghan 
War of 1839-42, when a British 
force was destroyed in the 
passes beyond our North-West 
Frontier. It was in its stra- 
tegical plan an insane war, 
and it brought upon us dis- 
astrous consequences, for there 
can be little doubt that it not 
only induced the last of the 
great Indian powers to attack 
us, but led to a revolt in our 
own Indian Army which shook 
our rule to its foundations, 

After the Afghan War only 
one Indian power remained 
independent and formidable. 
This was the kingdom of 
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the Punjab, where the Sikhs 
had now established their su- 
premacy. The Sikhs were not 
@ nation, for the population of 
the Punjab, the extreme north- 
western province of India, con- 
sisted of various races which 
had never been fused into one 
whole. Nevertheless, the Sikhs 
were more nearly a nation 
than any other Indian power. 
Though they formed a minority 
among the population of the 
Punjab they had gained a com- 
plete predominance, and under 
their last great ruler Ranjit 
Singh the Punjab had been 
consolidated to an extent rare 
among Indian chiefships. They 
fought not only with religious 
fervour and military pride, but 
with something akin to national 
feeling. They had unbounded 
confidence in their own power ; 
they despised our Indian troops, 
who were drawn from the less 
robust races in the South and 
East; and they had seen a 
British force destroyed by the 
Afghans beyond the frontier. 
In 1845 they could no longer 
be restrained, and 60,000 men, 
eager for the rich plunder of 
the cities of Hindustan, marched 
into our territory. After some 
bloody battles they were de- 
feated ; but two years later 
they rose again, and two more 
battles had to be fought before 
they finally submitted. Then 
the Punjab was annexed, 
and the British frontier was 
brought up to the natural 
boundary of India, the moun- 
tains of the North-West. Every 
part of the great tract which 
we call India was now either 
British territory or the terri- 
tory of protected chiefs. For 
the first time the whole of 
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India was united into one 
Empire. 

It may be as well to pause 
here and to dwell on the fact 
that although all India had 
now come under British supre- 
macy, and after much fighting, 
yet there had never been a 
conquest of India properly so 
called. Large parts of India 
Were never conquered by the 
British at all. And though 
many of the Indian powers 
were conquered, the armies 
which overthrew them consisted 
mainly of Indian troops will- 
ingly serving against them. 
Nor should it be forgotten 
that, while the British had 
to wage many wars, they put 
an end to the era of chronic 
and general war which had 
devastated India. To the 
vast majority of Indians they 
brought not war, but peace. 

The second period ef the 
British connection with India, 
that of territorial. expansion, 
had now practically come to 
an end. But one great war 
had still to be fought before 
the third period began—and it 
was perhaps the most serious 
ordeal which the British in 
India have ever had to face. 
This was the revolt of the 
Bengal Army in 1857, usually 
known as the Mutiny. 

The causes of the Mutiny 
were numerous, and it would 
be impossible to discuss them 
in detail. But one principal 
cause undoubtedly was the be- 
lief on the part of the Bengal 
Army that they had become 
indispensable. The Bengal 
troops, chiefly drawn from the 
kingdom of Oudh and neigh- 
bouring districts, had formed 
the bulk of the British forces 
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in all our recent wars, includ- 
ing the wars against the Sikhs, 
and they had ually come 
to see that the British troops 
in India were few compared 
with themselves. Further, they 
had learned in Afghanistan 
that European troops could be 
overwhelmed by numbers. They 
had in their possession large 
quantities of artillery and 
munitions of war. Eventually 
they became convinced that 
they held in their hands the 
power to make or mar the 
British Raj. This was a 
dangerous frame of mind for 
any body of troops, and it was 
likely that whenever they 
might find, or imagine they 
had found, grave reason for 
discontent they would give 
trouble. 

Unfortunately this occurred 
in 1857, and the bulk of the 
Bengal army broke into revolt. 
There were many massacres 
of Europeans; and there was 
much hard fighting, which 
lasted for two years. Then 
the revolt was crushed. 

It would be wrong and 
foolish to minimise the import- 
ance of the Mutiny, or to make 
any excuses for the abomin- 
able crimes which were com- 
mitted by some of the muti- 
neers. They  treacherously 
murdered officers who trusted 
them; and they slaughtered 
English women and children 
—a thing which can never be 
forgotten, and ought not to 
be forgotten. But when that 
is said there remains some- 
thing more to be said. 

The revolt has often been 
regarded, even in England, 
as a national rising by the 
Indians against foreign rule, 
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and the suppression of the re- 
volt has been regarded as a final 
conquest of India by the Brit- 
ish. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The revolt 
was @ military mutiny and a 
partial one. It affected almost 
the whole of the Bengal army, 
but it did not spread to the 
armies of Bombay and Madras; 
and it was not backed by any 
large proportion of the people 
of India. If any one will look 
at the map and mark off, 
with the help of a history, the 
tract of country over which 
the revolt really established 
itself, he will see that it was 
a comparatively small one, the 
central division of Northern 
India only. It was a very 
important part of India, in- 
cluding the old capital of the 
Moghul empire, but it was a 
comparatively small part. And 
even within it the bulk of the 
population did not join the 
mutineers. Except in Oudh, 
from which many of the mu- 
tinous regiments were drawn, 
there was no general rising 
against the British, There 
was much disorder, and much 
fighting among the people 
themselves, in which thousands 
were killed, and millions suf- 
fered severely ; but that is a 
different matter. And it is 
an unquestionable fact that of 
the great ruling chiefs of India 
not one threw in his lot with 
the rebels. The old Moghul 
was for a time a more or less 
willing prisoner in their hands, 
and some of the minor chiefs 
and landholders joined them; 
but of the great ruling chiefs 
not one did so. They felt that 
they owed the security, in 
many cases the existence, of 
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their States to the British; 
and, though in a few cases 
there was perhaps some trim- 
ming, they remained faithful 
to their engagements. 

Further, it is a fact never 
to be forgotten that great 
numbers of Indians, from rul- 
ing chiefs to domestic servants 
and humble villagers, not 
only protected and helped our 
people, but co-operated with 
the most devoted fidelity 
against the mutineers. Many 
thousands of Indian soldiers 
fought side by side, against 
almost impossible odds, with 
our sorely tried British sol- 
diery. How we should have 
held India without the aid of 
Indians, from princes to peas- 
ants, it is difficult to imagine. 

Perhaps Englishmen do not 
fully understand how much 
we owed to our Indian troops. 
The matter was touched upon 
a few years ago in these pages, 
and what was said then may 
well be repeated. The most 
important episode in the whole 
war was the siege of Delhi, 
when a small British force 
seized upon the historic Ridge, 
and standing its ground for 
months against the incessant 
attacks of an enemy out- 
numbering it by three or four 
to one, finally stormed the 
imperial city and planted the 
British flag on the palace of 
the Moghuls. What propor- 
tion of that British force con- 
sisted of white men? Not one 
half—not much more than a 
third. The rest were natives 
of India. 

The defence of Lucknow was 
another memorable episode in 
the war. Of the garrison 
which held 


it at least half 
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were Indians; and more than 
that, they were men of the 
regiments that had mutinied, 
whose comrades were fighting 
in the ranks of the besiegers., 
A fiercer trial than the one 
endured by those loyal soldiers 
cannot well be conceived. 
Shut up in an almost in- 
defensible position with a 
few hundred Europeans, and 
surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers of their own people, 
they fought on steadily month 
after month, bearing up not 
only against danger and want 
and sickness, but against 
taunts and promises and en- 
treaties which must have been 
hard to endure. They were 
“faithful to their salt,” and 
surely Englishmen all over the 
world will remember to the 
end of time, with honour and 
gratitude, the story of that 
noble fidelity. 

Many more instances of In- 
dian loyalty and courage could 
be quoted from the Mutiny 
records, but these will suffice. 
The British had risen to su- 
preme dominion by the willing 
aid of natives of India. They 
retained supreme dominion by 
the same willing aid. It is 
impossible to dwell too strongly 
upon that fact. 

It has been said before that 
as a rule the Indian is innately 
loyal—that his loyalty is easily 
won and not easily alienated. 
But it should also be said 
that the British have been 
loyal to India. They have no 
doubt made mistakes, but they 
have tried to do their duty 
to the Indian races, From 
the beginning of their rule in 
Bengal under Clive and Hast- 
ings they have, as far as in 
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them lay, worked for order and 
justice to all. Their early re- 
forms were of great benefit 
to the people; nor can it be 
doubted that the good admin- 
istration of the British pro- 
vinces, and the general peace 
and freedom from oppression 
which were gradually substi- 
tuted for general war and 
rapine, had much effect in 
making Indians co-operate so 
willingly in the establishment 
of British supremacy, and in 
the defence of it when assailed. 
The contentment of the people, 
and their belief that the Brit- 
ish Government wished to be 
just, were of great value in the 
Mutiny, and throughout. 

That contentment was due 
above all to a thing which is 
little understood in England— 
the work of the district officers, 
who form the backbone of the 
British administration. The 
“district” is the unit of the 
British administrative system 
in India. It is a tract of ter- 
ritory rather larger than an 
average county in England, 
and it is managed, with the 
help of a few subordinates, by 
an officer who in the eyes of 
most Indians practically is the 
British Government. He is re- 
sponsible for the peaee of the 
district, collects the revenue, 
dispenses justice, looks after 
the police, the roads, the jails, 
sanitation, and much more. 
He is, in fact, the real ruler of 
the people. Some years ago a 
distinguished Indian made a 
speech in the Legislative Coun- 
cil in which he referred to the 
district officer. “The Viceroy,” 
he said, “represents the might 
and majesty of the Empire; 
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but the Viceroy is not so 
potent as the District officer, 
who has found his way to the 
hearts of the people. . . . Many 
an English administrator has 
left behind him a name which 
is @ household word in our 
villages and towns, and is writ- 
ten indelibly in the hearts of 
the people.” These men are un- 
known in England, but they and 
the equally unknown men of 
other Indian services, especially 
the soldiers who serve all their 
lives in the Indian army, lead- 
ing Indian troops in frontier ex- 
peditions and other small wars 
of which Europe hears little or 
nothing, are the real builders 
and upholders of the British 
power, for it is they who win 
the loyalty of the Indian. 
Not many days ago Lord 
Crewe received a number of 
officers newly appointed to 
posts in the Indian services, 
and he spoke to them in words 
which do him honour, for they 
show that he understood and 
appreciated the work done for 
England in India. He said— 


“ A long line of Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors, and a line not so long of 
Secretaries of State, who I hope have 
done their share by legislation and 
otherwise, have no doubt contributed 
their part; but it is to the quality 
and racter of the Indian Civil 
Service and the other Services in 
India, your forebears, that we must 
look for the key to India’s present 
attitude of loyalty and devotion. It 
is owing to them, and the manner in 
which the country has been adminis- 
tered by them, that British rule has 
been regarded, and is regarded to- 
day—though there will always be 

ints for legitimate criticism and 
Vifference of opinion—as a kind rule 
and a just rule.” 


This was as true in 1857 
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as it is true now, and there- 
fore India as a whole stood by 
the British Government in the 
stress of the Mutiny. 

When the revolt had been 
practically suppressed, the 
second period of the British 
connection with India was 
brought to an end by the 
famous proclamation of the 
Queen, in which the Indian 
chiefs and people were in- 
formed that the administration 
of India had been taken over 
by the Crown. That procla- 
mation is too long to be quoted 
here; but it was a noble ex- 
pression of the Queen’s wishes 
and of the future British policy. 
It promised to all the equal 
and impartial protection of the 
law, and freedom from any in- 
terference with their religious 
belief or worship. It dis- 
claimed the wish for any fur- 
ther extension of territory, and 
it closed with the following 
words :— 


“When by the blessing of Provi- 
dence internal tranquillity will be 
restored, it is our earnest desire to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to ad- 
minister the Government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude 
our best reward. And may the God 
of all power grant to us, and to those 
in authority under us, strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the 
good of our people.” 


So ended the second period 
of the British connection with 
India. When it began, the 


British were a company of 
traders, who had lately acquired 
a foothold in Bengal as rulers 
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of a province under the suzer- 
ainty of the Moghul Emperor. 
When it closed, little more 
than seventy years later, they 
had united India for the first 
time into one Empire, and the 
sovereignty over that Empire 
had passed to the British 
Crown. And every step of 
that astonishing progress had 
been made possible and easy 
by the willing co-operation of 
natives of India. 

Since that time the keynote 
of British rule has been not 
war and territorial expansion, 
but consolidation and. internal 
progress—the carrying out of 
the Queen’s proclamation. It 
is true that there have been 
wars on or beyond the borders, 
and a considerable increase in 
the British territories and pro- 
tectorates outside the natural 
limits of India. But the key- 
note has been consolidation 
and internal progress. 

Much had already been done 
in that respect even before the 
Mutiny. Not to speak of the 
establishment of a general 
peace in India, which was the 
greatest of all reforms, a regular 
and efficient administration had 
been introduced into British 
territory which gave order and 
justice to all; taxation had been 
lightened ; the cruel practice of 
widow-burning had been abol- 
ished; systematic murder and 
gang-robbery had been rooted 
out; Indians had been given 
employment in the judicial and 
revenue service ; education had 
been fostered; the Press had been 
made free, perhaps too free; 
irrigation works had been de- 
veloped ; good roads had been 
made; cheap postal arrange- 
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ments had been instituted; 
railways and telegraphs had 
been introduced. In fact, a 
solid foundation had been laid 
by the great Company for the 
future work to be carried on 
under the Crown. And directly 
the Mutiny had been finally 
crushed and the country paci- 
fied, the British Government 
began to build upon that foun- 
dation. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of an article, 
to enumerate, much less to 
explain, all the measures of 
internal reform which have 
succeeded, but the progress 
made has been immense. The 
development of communica- 
tions and of public works of 
all kinds; the practical ex- 
tinction of all possibility of 
famines ; the lightening of tax- 
ation, until, to quote Sir John 
Strachey, “there is certainly no 
country in the world possess- 
ing a civilised government in 
which the public burdens are 
so light”; the establishment of 
a judicial system, of which an 
English judge has said that 
India possesses “ by far the best 
system of criminal law in the 
world”; the astonishing in- 
crease of trade and cultiva- 
tion ; the extension of local self- 
government; the advances in 
sanitation and medical organi- 
sation of all kinds, and many 
other reforms which cannot be 
cited,—have made the India of 
1914 so different from the India 
of 1857 that one can hardly 
believe the change has been 
effected in so short a time. 
There is only one point 
on which it may be desirable 
to say a few words before 
closing this paper. It is 





not perhaps generally under- 
stood in England that a very 
small proportion of the judicial 
and executive posts in the 
Indian Government service are 
held by Englishmen. Of course, 
it is true that the proportion 
of Englishmen in the higher 
posts is comparatively large. 
So long as Great Britain 
intends to uphold her dominion 
and to see that India is ruled 
on the principles she considers 
right, it is inevitable that this 
should be the case. But no- 
thing is more striking than 
the small number of English- 
men employed in India com- 
pared with the large number 
of Indians. Sir John Strachey 
pointed out ten or twelve years 
ago that only about 1200 
Englishmen were employed in 
the civil government of 232 
millions of people, and in the 
partial control of 62 millions 
more, the inhabitants of Native 
States, and that by far the 
greater part of the actual 
administration was in Indian 
hands. He showed that be- 
tween eight and nine hundred 
posts were ordinarily reserved 
for the civil service, to which 
Indians are admissible if they 
can pass the examination ; and 
that, excluding those posts, 
there were about 3700 persons 
holding offices in the superior 
branches of the executive and 
judicial services, of whom only 
100 were Europeans. More- 
over, nearly all posts of minor 
importance, which are far more 
numerous, were held by In- 
dians. “Native officers man- 
age by far the greater part 
of the business connected with 
all branches of the revenue 
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and with the multifarious in- 
terests in land. Natives dis- 
pose of the greater part of 
the magisterial work. The 
duties of the Civil Courts 
throughout India, excepting 
the Courts of Appeal, are 
almost entirely intrusted to 
native judges. Native judges 
sit on the bench in each of 
the High Courts.” He went 
on to show that, with the 
possible exception of England, 
there was no country in 
Europe in which judicial and 
executive officers received sal- 
aries equal to those given in 


the native civil service of 


India. The state of affairs 
shown by Strachey is remark- 
able enough, but the number 
of Indians employed has gone 
on increasing since he wrote, 
and they have now been ap- 
pointed to the highest posts. 
Indians sit in the Coun- 
cils of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, and an 
Indian is a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Whatever our enemies may 
think, we know that India is 
loyal to the British Crown. 
We know it not only because 
of her attitude now, but be- 
cause we have proved her 
loyalty in the past, and be- 
cause we feel that we have 
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ourselves been loyal to India. 
As the British rose to 
dominion with the goodwill 
and co-operation of Indians, so 
they maintain their dominion, 
and desire in the future to 
maintain it. Their adminis- 
tration is largely in the hand 
of Indians; their army is 
mainly composed of Indians; 
they have not feared to give 
Indians the education they 
thought, rightly or wrongly, 
to be the best, even when it 
told in a measure against 
themselves ;— finally, though 
they are a handful of for- 
eigners, far less than one in 
a thousand of the population, 
they have not feared even to 
take steps whieh tend to give 
to India the national unity 
which she has never before 

They believe that 
the raees of India under- 
stand, and are proud to be- 
long to a great empire built 
up largely by Indians them- 
selves—proud also to belong 
to the yet greater empire of 
which India forms a part. 
Therefore Englishmen who 
know and love India have 
seen with admiration, but with 
nothing akin to surprise, the 
demeanour of her chiefs and 
people to-day. It is all that 
it could be, and it is what it 
was sure to be. 
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BENJAMIN 


THE third volume of the Life 
of Benjamin Disraeli! opens 
at a moment of calm. The 
orator’s attack upon Peel had 
had its due effect, and the 
powerful Minister had been 
forced to resign in the hour of 
victory on the battlefield. But 
much else besides Sir Robert 
Peel’s supremacy had perished. 
The party of Protection had 
demolished its adversary, it is 
true, but had fallen itself in 
the general ruin, like Samson 
in the temple. If Peel, for his 
part, had destroyed the great 
Tory party, he had left no 
policy for either party to de- 
fend or attack. The Corn 
Laws were repealed, and it 
seemed as though the fight 
must be fought over again on 
the same ground. On the one 
hand the Manchester School, 
having effectually “lowered the 
tone” of English life, had 
neither the power nor the de- 
sire to construct, and on the 
other, the Champions of Pro- 
tection seemed to have no other 
prospect than that of attempt- 
ing to put together the broken 
pieces of a shattered edifice. 
Disraeli, at the outset, cherished 
the vain hope of reaction. En- 
couraged by the adamantine 
resolution of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, he thought that, sinee 
Peel had been overthrown, the 
work that he had achieved 
might be undone. But soon 
doubt and uncertainty crept 
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into his mind. “The past is 
a dream,” he wrote, “and the 
future a mystery. I cannot 
read it.” But time brought a 
swift piercing of the mystery. 
He awoke from the dream of 
the past, and discovered that 
the future belonged not to the 
visionary but to the practical 
politician. He was no longer 
the free-lance who had led 
Young England and broken 
the power of Sir Robert Peel. 
With the increasing gravity 
of his purpose he assumed a 
graver demeanour. ‘‘Accord- 
ing to a descriptive writer,” 
says Mr Buckle, “ Disraeli 
changed more than his seat. 
He modified the extravagance 
of his clothing. The ‘motley- 
coloured garments,’ which he 
still wore at the close of the 
session of 1846, were exchanged 
for a suit of black, ‘unap- 
proachably perfect’ in every 
stitch, ‘and he appears to have 
doffed the vanity of the cox- 
comb with the plumage of the 
peacock.’ He was also thought 
to have acquired a weightier 
manner of speaking, suited to 
his more responsible pesition.” 

The changes thus hinted 
corresponded accurately to a 
change of mind. Disraeli knew 
better than most of his con- 
temporaries that politics is a 
game which must be played 
in accord with certain rules. 
There are always supporters to 
be conciliated, animosities to be 





1 The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By William Flavelle 


Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. 
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soothed, policies to be adapted 
to the exigencies of the moment. 
To have fought the battle of 
Protection over again would 
have been to court disaster, 
and Disraeli very soon saw 
that no good end would be 
served by undoing what Peel 
had done. After all, the Corn 
Laws had been repealed by 
majorities in the two Houses. 
The Constitution had not been 
outraged in the process, as it 
has been outraged since by 
those who passed the iniquitous 
Parliament Act, and Disraeli 
believed it to be the duty of a 
good citizen to acquiesce in the 
accomplished fact. In 1847 he 
addressed the electors of Buek- 
ingham and made his position 
quite clear. “I am not one of 
those,” he wrote, “who would 
counsel or who would abet any 
attempt factiously and forcibly 
to repeal the measures of 1846. 
The legislative sanction which 
they have obtained requires 
that they should receive an 
ample experiment; and I am 
persuaded that this test alone 
can satisfy the nation either of 
their expediency or their want 
of fitness.” It is not that he 
had renounced Protection in 
his heart. It is probable that 
he remained a Protectionist 
unto the end of his life, and 
fearing, as he did, a policy of 
Free Imports, he preserved a 
faith in reciprocity. But he 
recognised that in practice 
Protection was “not only dead 
but damned,” and he meant, 
above all things, to be a prac- 
tical politician. To this view 
he adhered with the utmost 
firmness, and in spite of the 
obstinacy of certain colleagues, 


what he said in 1847 he re- 
peated in a slightly different 
form in 1852. Admitting still 
the soundness of Protection, 
“If the country has chosen to 
abrogate that system,” said he, 
“and if the majority of the 
people of this country are of 
opinion that it would be unwise 
to recur to it, I say we must 
seek by other means, and in 
another direction, to place the 
cultivators of the soil in a fair 
and just position.” The reason- 
ableness of these words cannot 
be contested, and Disraeli, 
writing in 1860, looked back 
upon his achievements with 
satisfaction. Here is the 
account which he gave of his 
early leadership, and the fair- 
ness of which none will con- 
test: “I found the Tory party 
in the House of Commons,” 
thus he wrote, “ when I acceded 
to its chief management, in a 
state of great depression and 
disorganisation. Lord George 
Bentinck had only mustered 
120 on his motion on the Irish 
Railways, which was to try our 
strength in the new Parliament. 
By a series of motions to relieve 
the Agricultural Interest by 
revising and partially remov- 
ing the local taxation of the 
country, I withdrew the Tory 
party gradually from the hope- 
less question of Protection, 
rallied all. those members who 
were connected ... with the 
land, and finally brought the 
state of parties in the House of 
Commons to a tie.” 

It was a great triumph, 
which it needed all Disraeli’s 
tact and courage to achieve. 
The withdrawal of Protection 
alone was enough to daunt a 
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less courageous man. Disraeli 
could not say a word upon the 
vexed question witheut alien- 
ating some support. Though 
Protection were dead in the 
country, it still retained many 
warm champions in the Com- 
mons. Stanley himself, Dis- 
raeli’s own chief, was a thick- 
and-thin believer in the ancient 
and righteous cult. What, 
then, was Disraeli todo? Was 
he to desert his leader or to 
lose the sympathy of the rank 
and file? Was he to keep on 
good terms with Mr Young and 
the Protection Society, or to 
loosen his hold upon the House? 
Mr Buckle’s excellent book 
affords many proofs of the 
statesman’s delicate position. 
That he should have won his 
own way in the end was a 
foregone conclusion. But it 
took him some ten years of 
thankless work to complete 
the education of his party. 
And by the irony of politics, 
at the very moment that Dis- 
raeli was fighting their battle, 
the Peelites and Cobdenites 
fell upon him with renewed 
bitterness. Having won in 
the fight of Free Trade, these 
politicians knew no other cause 
which they might espouse, and 
so they guarded their victory 
with a jealous fury, as though 
it were about to be snatched 
from them. If they had had 
their way, whatever was left 
of English history should have 
been one long, uninterrupted 
triumph. They would have 
been content to go from plat- 
form to platform celebrating 
Peel’s conquest of Protection. 
And when Disraeli declared 


that he had no wish to abro- 
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gate the Acts of 1846, they 


either refused to believe 
him or were enraged that 
the Aunt Sally, at which 
they hoped to hurl their 
brickbats, was ravished from 
them. Instead of rallying to 
Disraeli, because he had come 
over to their side, they declared 
that whatever he said was 
untrue, whatever he did was 
wrong. Mr Gladstone and the 
Peelites, no doubt, were moved 
by the anger of revenge against 
the man who in his famous 
Philippics had triumphantly 
demolished their leader. The 
Cobdenites, with whom Dis- 
raeli had a certain curious 
sympathy, assailed him as 
sentimentalists always assail 
that which they do not under- 
stand. For them Free Trade 
was not a policy; it was a re- 
ligion. They held it sacred as 
the Ark of the Covenant, and 
when Disraeli told them that 
it was an ‘accident,’ for a 
while beyond the reach of criti- 
cism, they repelled such over- 
tures as he permitted himself 
to make with anger and con- 
tempt. The attacks upon Dis- 
raeli’s Budget of 1852, for in- 
stance, were inspired rather 
by malevolence than by mere 
disapproval. It was a Free 
Trade Budget, which leaned 
naturally upon direct taxation, 
and-in principle differed little 
enough from the Budget which 
covered Mr Gladstone with 
glory a year later. But it 
was Disraeli’s Budget, and it 
was therefore attacked most ac- 
rimoniously by Wood, Graham, 
and Gladstone, who might have 
supported it had it borne an- 
other's name, Disraeli, always 
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fearless in defence, had no diffi- 
culty in annihilating the argu- 
ments of his opponents. They 
had not spared him in attack, 
and he had no scruple in lash- 
ing them as he thought they 
deserved. It was for Wood 
that he reserved the keenest 
edge of his satire. ‘“ But then 
the right honourable gentleman 
tells me,” said he, “in not very 
polished, and seareely in Parlia- 
mentary, language, that I do 
not know my business. He 
may have learned his business. 
The House of Commons is the 
best judge of that; I care not 
to be his critic. Yet, if he has 
learned his business, he has 
still to learn some other things 
—he has to learn that petulance 
is not sarcasm, and that in- 
solence is not invective.” And 
again: “I have been told to 
withdraw my Budget. I was 
told that Mr Pitt withdrew his 
Budget, and I know that more 
recently other persons have 
done so too. Sir, I do not 
aspire to the fame of Mr Pitt, 
but ”’—speaking in a louder 
tone, and with a finger pointed 
at Wood—“I will not submit 
to the degradation of others.” 
Disraeli was left with the 
honours of debate, but the 
Coalition proved too strong for 
him, and his Budget was flung 
into the limbo of forgotten 
things, Thither it was flung, 
not for any demerits of its own, 
but because Disraeli himself 
had contrived to earn the dis- 
like of several ill-connected 
cliques. Malice makes stranger 
bed-fellows than adversity, and 
Derby was quite right when 
he declared that it was a per- 
sonal pique which destroyed 
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the financial measure of 1852. 
And as we read Mr Buckle’s 
volume, fortified as it is by 
a vast and admirable array of 
documents, we cannot but 
wonder at the slow progress 
made by Disraeli in the busi- 
ness of politics. The ten years 
covered by Mr Buckle’s nar- 
rative are the active years of a 
statesman’s life. Yet at the 
end of them, when he was past 
fifty, Disraeli is only on the 
threshold of success. Few men 
have ever taken a quicker 
brain, a firmer courage into 
the political arena; assuredly 
no man ever was asked to wait 
so long for a legitimate reward. 
When Peel resigned in 1846, 
Disraeli already dominated the 
House of Commons with his 
eloquence. In 1855 he had but 
begun to dominate his party. 
The obstacles which lay in his 
path were many and various. 
He did not belong to a great 
house; he had no lofty con- 
nections. He had fought for 
his own hand and with his 
own weapons, which were not 
always agreeable to his op- 
ponents. When George Ben- 
tinck died, he should have been 
accepted without question or 
delay as the leader of the Tory 
party, then against his will 
acquiring for the first time the 
familiar name of Conservative. 
But Stanley, who led the forces 
in the House of Lords, still 
preserved a profound distrust 
of his illustrious colleague. He 
could not afford to lose his 
support; he dared not place 
the destinies of the party un- 
reservedly in his hands. So he 
hedged him about with re- 
strictions, made him not the 
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supreme head in the Commons, 
but one of a triumvirate, and 
refused to recognise the plain 
fact that the leader is always 
the man who leads, not the 
unfortunate chosen in the 
vague hope that he may lead 
some day. And Disraeli was 
not merely a politician without 
connections: he was also a 
militant Jew. There is no 
doubt that his championship 
of his ewn people did not a 
little to break in pieces the 
party of Protection. By a 
stroke of ill luck Lord John 
Russell brought in his motion 
to admit Jews to Parliament 
at a time when the stalwart 
few led by George Bentinck 
and Disraeli were not wholly 
at one. Those who were keen- 
est for Protection wavered in 
their views of Church discip- 
line, and the supporters of the 
Tractarian movement were apt 
to set their theological opinions 
higher in the scale than their 
hatred of Free Trade. The 
speeeh which Disraeli delivered 
on behalf of his own people 
was, therefore, nothing less 
than a bomb-shell. It discon- 
certed all his friends of the 
High Church, and added not 
a jot of strength to the cause 
of Protection. Against the 
eloquence and ingenuity of 
Disraeli’s plea there is not 
one word to be said. He was 
a Jew, proud of Jewry, plead- 
ing for the Jews. With his 
political estimate of the Jews 
none could quarrel. “It will 
be seen,” said he, “that all 
the tendencies of the Jewish 
race are conservative. Their 
bias is to religion, property, 
and natural aristocracy; and 





it should be the interest of 
statesmen that this bias of a 
great race should be encour- 
aged, and their energies and 
creative powers enlisted in 
the cause of existing society.” 
There is no challenge of any 
kind in these words. When 
Disraeli touched upon the re- 
ligious argument, his touch 
was less sure, his statement 
provocative. To profess the 
whole Jewish faith is, may be, 
“to believe in Calvary as well 
as in Sinai.” His celebrated 
peroration was not devised to 
strengthen the waverer. ‘“ Has 
not He made their history,” he 
asked, “the most famous in 
the world? Has not He hung 
up their laws in every temple? 
Has not He vindicated all their 
wrongs? Has not He avenged 
the victory of Titus and con- 
quered the Cesars? What 
successes did they anticipate 
from their Messiah? The 
wildest dreams of their rabbis 
have been far exceeded. Has 
not Jesus conquered Europe 
and changed its name into 
Christendom? All countries 
which refuse the cross wither, 
while the whole of the new 
world is devoted to the Semitic 
principle, and its most glorious 
offspring, the Jewish faith. .. . 
Christians may continue to 
persecute Jews, and Jews may 
persist in disbelieving Christ- 
ians, but who can deny that 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Incar- 
nate Son of the Most High 
God, is the eternal glory of 


the Jewish race?” It is ex- 


cellent rhetoric, and yet of no 
effect. It is acceptable neither 
to Christians nor to Jews. For 
it leaves out of sight the two 
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truths, that the Jews crucified 
Jesus, and have refused for 
nearly two thousand years to 
put their faith in Him. 

That Disraeli should have 
defended the race from which 
he sprang is entirely to his 
credit. It is not a little 
strange that he should have 
missed the point of his own 
argument. He preaches in 
‘Tancred’ and elsewhere the 
remantic doctrine that “all is 
race.” All is race—that is 
true. But the race of which 
Disraeli spoke and wrote is 
the Jewish race, and the race 
which he aspired to govern 
was the English race. It 
would be easy to turn the 
reasoning against him, and to 
resent the intrusion in our 
counsels of one who was not 
of our own blood. That is 
what the narrow-minded poli- 
tician of sixty years ago did, 
and by his folly long excluded 
from the leadership the farthest- 
sighted statesman of his time. 
And yet a superficial excuse 
may be found for him. He 
did not perceive that Disraeli 
was lifted by his genius far 
above the superstition of blood. 
He belonged not to England 
nor to Palestine. He was akin 
to the great of all times and 
places. It was only in the 
foibles and vanities of life that 
he betrayed the signs of his 
origin. He had not the quali- 
ties which are commonly asso- 
ciated with the Jewish race. 
In a country of brave men he 
was conspicuous for his cour- 
age. He was never tired of 
urging upon Stanley the bold 
course. He was content always 
to take risks, and to fight for 
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his own hand, his own party. 
Nor did he display the small- 
est interest in money, except 
for the influence it might pur- 
chase him. The acquisition of 
Hughenden proved a reckless- 
ness which we might reason- 
ably expect in an Englishman 
bred to take the chances of the 
turf. But nevertheless he had 
a natural love of perplexity: 
he delighted to confuse the 
slow understanding of some 
of his colleagues; and if the 
squires of England failed at 
first to trust and appreciate 
him, let it be remembered that 
he threw the dust of the Asian 
Mystery in their puzzled eyes. 
But whatever else he was, 
he was a statesman of genius. 
He divined the art of gover- 
nance. Mr Buckle’s pages are 
packed with his prophecies and 
his intuitions. It has been 
said, on the strength of one 
petulant phrase, that he had 
little interest in the Colonies. 
A study of his eareer will 
instantly remove this absurd 
misunderstanding. Not only 
was his devotion to our Colo- 
nial Empire sincerely grounded, 
but his views as to the neces- 


sity of knitting closer the 
bonds which bound them to 


us prove him a prophet. Here 
is a profession of faith made in 
1850: “If we wish,” said he, 
‘to maintain our political 
power or our commercial 
wealth, we can only secure 
these great results by the 
consolidation of our Colonial 
Empire. I will not advert to 
the political means by which 
such a consolidation might be 
maintained. I will not enter 
into the difficult but import- 
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ant consideration whether the 
Colonies ought or ought not 
to be represented in this House 
—although these are questions 
which we ought not to discard 
from our minds,—but looking 
only to the commercial and 
fiscal part of the subject, I 
cannot understand by what 
means in the present day, fol- 
lowing the current of our 
recent legislation, the consoli- 
dation can take place unless 
we can reduce into a fact a 
phrase which political econo- 
mists are so fond of using 
—namely, that our Colonies 
should be placed on the same 
footing as the Counties of Eng- 
land.” 
—in 1850—a convert of the 
doctrine of Colonial Preference ; 
and if he had had his way, or 
had found in Stanley a more 
energetic colleague, he would 
have devised some method by 
which the Colonies should be 
represented in a truly Imperial 
Parliament. To Lord Derby 
he put the question with great 
force and clearness in 1851: 
“Ts it impossible to make a 
great push,” he asked, “founded 
much on the alarming state of 
Europe and the consequently 
unstable character of our 
foreign trade, to reconstruct 
our Colonial system, or rather 
Empire, by freeing the Colonies 
from all duties, or some other 
mode, and conceding to them 
as represented in the Imperial 
Parliament the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the disfranchised 
boroughs, so bringing a third 
element formally into the 
House, and healing that too 
obvious division and rivalry 
between town and country?” 
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It is a crude sketch, yet it 
contains all the ideas which 
in the last sixty years have 
been held by the passionate 
champions of our Colonial 
Empire. Unhappily, Derby 
was not of those who make 
‘great pushes,” and Disraeli’s 
sketch never grew into the 
finished drawing of his imag- 
ination. 

Mr Buckle’s book shows us 
Disraeli at many angles and 
in many lights. He leaves us 
in no doubt as to Disraeli’s 
grasp of foreign affairs and of 
foreign policy. It was not for 
a whim that Louis Philippe 
called him a friend, or that 
Metternich hailed him as a 
colleague in the great task of 
“conservation.” Disraeli had 
travelled widely and felt little 
of the narrowness of insularity. 
Though not an accomplished 
linguist, he knew France as 
he knew England, and it was 
upon a knowledge of France 
that his foreign policy was 
based. He believed first and 
foremost in a cordial under- 
standing with France, and 
when he first took office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
hoped to frame a commercial 
treaty with that country. But 
he was always sure that it was 
the best chance of prosperity 
that every country should de- 
velop in proper accord with its 
own character and traditions. 
He condemned bitterly the 
ideal of uniformity which Lord 
Palmerston and the Radicals 
had set up in the face of 
Europe. ‘You looked upon 
the English Constitution as a 
model farm,” he said. “You 
forced this Constitution in 
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every country. You laid it 
down as a great principle that 
you were not to consider the 
interests of England, or the 
interests of the country you 
were in connection with, but 
you were to consider the great 
system of Liberalism, which 
had nothing to do with the 
interests of England, and was 
generally antagonistic to the 
interests of the country with 
which you were in connec- 
tion.” Thus he demolished a 
superstition of foreign policy, 
which exists nowhere to-day 
rave in the United States of 


America. 
As the career of Disraeli 
is unfolded, our impression 


deepens and widens of his 
skill in attack. He was an 
awkward adversary, as Peel 
and Gladstone knew, and there 
is no better chapter in Mr 
Buckle’s book than that in 
which he sets forth Disraeli’s 
cruel and efficient mangling 
of the Coalition which com- 
mitted us to the Crimean War. 
He would not move a want of 
confidence in them, said he, 
because they had no confidence 
in themselves. That Palmer- 
ston and Aberdeen and Lord 
John Russell should attempt 
to row in the same boat was 
at once their shame and their 
ineptitude. And their position 
was made no surer nor saner 
by the fact that they held 
together, a disconnected gang, 
merely because they hated 
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Disraeli. This was the one 
point of their union, and Dis- 
raeli, knowing it, spared them 
not. That he did not take too 
light a view of their short- 
eomings is evident from the 
baneful result of their policy. 
They drifted into war because 
they could agree upon nothing 
else, and they saved their 
places on the Treasury Bench, 
as others since have done, 
merely because the country 
showed a firm front in the 
faee of national peril. And 
whether he attacked or de- 
feated, Disraeli was always a 
man of letters. The literary 
touch is absent neither from 
his speeches nor his letters. 
Nor is it difficult to discover 
how it is that in the general 
oblivion of politicians he sur- 
vives almost alone. It is 
style, it is wit that has kept 
alive his lightest utterances. 
You have but to compare his 
letters, for instance, with 
Derby’s to measure his su- 
periority. And it remains a 
paradox of politics that a man 
of genius, so brilliantly en- 
dowed as was Disraeli, should 
find himself at the age of fifty- 
one still insecure and with no 
longer a period of office behind 
him than a few brief months. 
His day, maliciously deferred, 
came at last, and we look 
forward to Mr Buckle’s next 
volume, confident that it will 
surpass this one in force and 
interest. 























MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE WAR AND THE PEOPLE—JOHN SMITH, DUPE OF THE 


DEMAGOGUES—HIS ATTITUDE IN PEACE AND WAR—MR WELLS 
AND THE MILITARY CASTE — SPIES ON THE EAST COAST—MR 
M‘KENNA’S SHIFTING OF RESPONSIBILITY—THE CORRESPONDENT 


AGAIN—LORD ROBERTS. 


JOHN SMITH is the very type 
and examplar of the British 
Citizen. His friends and fiat- 
terers tell him that if he be 
not the People itself, he is 
its loftiest representative. He 
understands his duties (or his 
privileges) as well as any man. 
He diseharges what he believes 
to be the functions of a patriot 
with exactitude. For instance, 
he accompanies his father every 
week when that worthy goes 
forth to draw his old-age 
pension, and not infrequently 
condescends to share in the 
spending of a great part of it 
at the “Three Feathers.” At 
election times he bears himself 
with the highest gallantry. He 
shouts always with the noisiest 
crowd. In the delicate art of 
marking a ballot-paper he has 
few equals. He votes early, 
and he would vote often, on 
the principle that there cannot 
be too much of a good thing, 
if he did not stand in whole- 
some fear of the jail. A public 
meeting sets him at his ease 
instantly. There, indeed, he 
is in his element. With a 
proud familiarity he slaps his 
chosen candidate on the back, 
and feels sure that he is play- 
ing a foremost part in the 
government of the country. 
When, in the days before the 
war, the demagogues told him 
that he was all-wise and all- 


knowing, he accepted the tri- 
bute with a gratified smirk. 
His greed for flattery was un- 
appeased and unappeasable, 
and flattery was poured out in 
gallons’-full by those who de- 
manded his vote and interest. 
And so he came to believe him- 
self a finished politician. He 
talked very glibly in his public- 
house about the pacific inten- 
tions of eountries which he 
could not find upon the map of 
Europe. He professed a vast 
contempt for a thing which he 
called “Showvinism.” He did 
not know what it was, but he 
linked it in his mind with the 
Union Jack, and, by a strange 
perversity, thought it had 
something to do with a well- 
advertised dramatist, whose 
antics he read of in _ his 
halfpenny paper. Above all, 
he was told and he believed 
that Germany was our devoted 
friend. He had heard from 
twenty platforms and from a 
hundred busy canvassers that 
the Germans would never come 
to Great Britain, and that if 
they came they would bring 
and plenty with them. 
“‘ We couldn’t be worse off under 
the Germans,” said John Smith, 
after his sixth glass, “than we 
are now,” and all his friends 
smiled approval. 
And so he voted whole- 
heartedly for the suppression 
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of armaments. Unwilling to 
lift a hand himself in the de- 
fence of his country, he looked 
down with contempt upon a 
red coat. When that eminent 
statesman, Sir William Byles, 
asserted that we had no need 
of an army, since nobody would 
attack us, if we behaved our- 
selves, John Smith shouted 
himself hoarse with satisfac- 
tion. When a Minister, in the 
hunt for popularity, denounced 
Lord Roberts for a “ croaker,” 
he cheered as lustily as though 
the orator were offering him 
an extra shilling a-week for 
nothing, as indeed he was. 
But it was Mr Runciman, that 
great leader of men, who most 
nearly touched his . heart. 
When this profound thinker 
discovered that it was his duty 
to “apologise for Lord Roberts,” 
.who in his zeal for defence had 
cast a donbt upon the kind 
intentions of Germany, John 
Smith was in an ecstasy of 
delight. He cut the speech 
reverently from the newspaper 
and pasted it upon the wall of 
his parlour, that it might catch 
his expectant eye whenever he 
entered the shrine of his re- 
spectability. It followed natu- 
rally that he hated National 
Service more bitterly even than 
early closing. It was his busi- 
ness, he said, to vote, not to 
fight ; and when the welcome 
fallacies of the peace- party 
descended to his brain, he told 
all his friends in the bar that 
there was no money in war, 
and that therefore there was 
no fool in the world big enough 
to draw his sword. 

John Smith is familiar to us 
all. He may be seen in his 
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tens in every village, in his 
thousands in every town of 
Great Britain. He is vain, 
stupid, and mischievous. Ignor- 
ance and arrogance fight for 
the mastery in his narrow 
brain. It is not his fault that 
he is frivolous and vain; it 
is the fault of the demagogues, 
who have drenched him with 
@ poison far more dangerous 
than alcohol—the poison of 
flattery and falsehood. He 
has been told by his leaders 
that he, the King, can do no 
wrong and think no evil, that 
Germany was benign in her 
friendship, and so he has looked 
upon all those who tried to get 
the truth into his wooden ear 
as malevolent fools. He flouted 
National Service, in the past, 
with an unctuous contempt. 
He wasn’t going to trail a pike 
or shoulder a rifle to please 
anybody. He thought it much 
better fun to hang about the 
door of a public-house or to 
gape at a football-match than 
to learn how to carry him on 
the march or to hit a bull’s- 
eye. And then in the moment 
of his self-satisfied inaction the 
warcame. At first he wouldn’t 
believe the news. Hadn’t he told 
all his mates at the “Three 
Feathers” that Germany 
wouldn’t fight, and who was 
the German Emperor that he 
should give the lie to the pot- 
house oracle? Presently, forced 
to accept the truth, he began 
to swell with pride. He looked 
with complacency on the morn- 
ing paper, and applauded, like 
the tyrant he thought himself, 
the exploits of the British 
soldiers. “See what my army 
is doing,” he exclaimed, “and 
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ain't it my army? Don’t I 
pay for it?” Though it never 
entered his head that he should 
enlist himself, he watched the 
“idle rich” going out to fight 
and die for their country with 
obvious satisfaction. That was 
what they were meant for, he 
thought. As for him, he was 
a voter, and must stand by the 
ballot-box at all hazards. But 
when the wirepullers ignored 
him altogether, he began to 
get angry. Nobody came to 
flatter him and to tell him 
that he was saving the country. 
The hustings were silent and 
deserted. The value of votes 
fell lower than they had 
ever fallen in a free democracy. 
The rascals who had insisted 
that Germany was his friend 
were at Westminster, drawing 
£400 for their pains, and in a 
national crisis could not waste 
a thought upon the poor, simple 
electorate. So John Smith suc- 
cumbed to a fit of injured 
vanity. He missed his place 
in the sun. He sneaked about 
his favourite public-house with 
a complaining, deprecatory 
air. After reading four-and- 
twenty solid columns of war 
news, he grumbled that he was 
not told what his army was 
doing. He murmured angry 
threats against those who veiled 
the field of battle from his eyes. 
“ When I buy a thing,” said he, 
“T like to know all about it, 
and now there ain’t a word said. 
Why, if they’d tell me what my 
pal, Bill Jones, is up to, and 
what French has for breakfast, 
I’m not sure I wouldn’t go to 
the front myself.” 

He didn’t go to the front. 
He was content to air his 
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grievances at home, and the 
bitterest of these grievances 
was that he was not allowed 
to take a suitable part in the 
fray. He wanted once more 
to put his head in the lime- 
light. When the necessity of 
National Service had been ex- 
plained to him, he had grinned 
an idle refusal. It wasn’t his 
business to defend his native 
land, he had thought then; 
now he was indignant that he 
might not strike a blow for 
hearth and home if a hostile 
force landed on our coasts. 
Having missed his chance, he 
redoubles his anger. Once 
filled with scorn for what he 
calls “conscription,” he now 
demands the right of going 
forth, untrained and ill-armed, 
to meet the Germans, should 
they achieve a raid upon the 
English coast. He would be 
more effective if he called the 
policeman at the corner to run 
in the approachingenemy. His 
vanity does not permit him to 
learn the lesson that, since he 
has declined to serve, he can 
do no more than stand and 
wait. 

And John Smith, being a 
dupe, is the least blameworthy 
of them all. The responsibility 
for his impotence and inaction 
lies upon the shoulders of those 
who purchased his vote with 
vain deceptions. As a repre- 
sentative of the People, he was 
ordered to oppose a reasonable 
scheme of military service, and 
to eover with insult the hero 
who devoted the last years of 
his life to preaching the gospel 
of defence. And now that the 
Army, voluntary and aristocra- 
tic, has come to his aid, he still 
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insists that it is a People’s 
‘war. For the other belliger- 
ents it is a People’s war; they 
have sent their whole manhood 
into the field. England alone 
had to rely, at the outset, upon 
an expeditionary force, com- 
posed ef men who fought for 
her because they loved the 
battle and feared not the 
sacrifice. To confuse these 
gallant soldiers with the greedy 
abstraction called the People is 
@ manifest injustice, and sug- 
gests that they will claim the 
prize who have not borne the 
burden of the fight. We regret 
that Mr Wells should already 
have thrown discredit upon 
those who have laid down 
their lives for their fatherland. 
“This is a people's war,” he 
says without the slightest 
warrant,— “a war against 
militarism, it is not a war for 
the greater glory of British 
diplomatists, officials, and 
people in uniforms. It is our 
war, not their war, and the 
last thing we intend to result 
from it is a permanently in- 
creased importance for the 
military caste.” It is not 
pleasant to contemplate this 
peevish utterance. It is true 
that one of the objects for 
which our army is fighting is 
the suppression of Prussia’s 
military autocracy. That fact 
does not rob “the people in 
uniform” of the glory and the 
eredit which they have won. 
It is still “their” war, and not 
“our” war, “we” being the 
foreseeing folk, who were cer- 
tain that peace was eternal 
and military service a snare of 
red-coated selfishness. Nor can 
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by that word Mr Wells means 
our Radical Ministers, will reap 
profit from the contest. There 
is no glory to be got by re- 
maining profitably blind in the 
presence of a great light. Mr 
Lloyd George, who was 
pleased to call Lord Roberts a 
“oroaker,” was reckless enough 
to confess that “when this war 
broke out we were on better 
terms with Germany than we 
had been for fifteen years. 
There was not a man in the 
Cabinet,” he said, “ who thought 
that war with Germany was a 
possibility under the present 
conditions.” If the Cabinet 
thought that, it was manifestly 
unequal to its duties. There 
seems no adequate reason why 
we should pay dullards £5000 
a-year, who resolutely close 
their eyes and ears to what is 
happening in the world. The 
proofs of Germany’s intention 
were clear for all to see. A na- 
tion does not persist in military 
preparations for the mere plea- 
sure of counting its guns, nor 
does it levy an immense war- 
tax for the open satisfaction 
of keeping the peace. The 
Government was warned by 
men of all parties of the danger 
that lay ahead of it, and it 
found it expedient to do no- 
thing. If, then, Mr George's 
simplicity be sincere, it would 
deserve dismissal. If, as we 
suspect, it is insincere, it doubly 
deserves theimpeachment which 
should overtake untrustworthy 
Ministers. Mr Asquith has 
confessed that two years ago 
Germany approached the Gov- 
ernment with certain pro- 
posals, This alone should have 
been enough to put a patriotic 
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Minister on his guard. He 
preferred to follow his cynical 
policy of “wait and see,” 
with the result that the war 
found us completely and dis- 
astrously unprepared.* 

We were saved by the heroes 
of the military caste. So far 
as it has gone, it is their war, 
and theirs alone. They made 
no bargain and they exact no 
reward. They have gladly 
given their lives to the cause 
of England, and Mr Wells has 
already involved them in sus- 
picion. They are te have no 
“permanently increased im- 
portance.” Have they asked 
for it? If they had not died 
in’ France, the People, which 
‘‘makes a mock of uniforms,” 
would have suffered the fate 
of extinction which has over- 
taken Belgium. And every 
word which hints their dis- 
praise is a testimony of grace- 
lessness and ingratitude. Even 
now the People, in the very 
moment of pretending that it 
is “our” war, stands aloof. 
It clings feverishly to its ease 
and its sports. In a single 
day in November seventy 
football matches were played, 
and seventy gates demanded 
payment of the multitude. 
These exhibitions of callous- 
ness between them would 
have accounted, no doubt, for 
200,000 Britons, who prefer to 
watch the antics of. “the 
muddied oafs,” their cham- 
pions, than help to write a 
new page of history across the 
Channel. As we are forced to 
share their disgrace to-day, so 
we should see to it that after 
the war all “citizens” of mili- 
tary age.who have refused to 
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take up arms should be dis- 
franchised. Privileges imply 
duties, and they who decline 
to serve their country should 
neither be flattered at the hust- 
ings nor be permitted to drop 
their inglorious mark into a 
ballot-box. 

When the war is over the re- 
sponsibilities of many people will 
be justly assigned. It will then 
be pointed out clearly by whose 
interested rhetoric the people 
of the British Isles has been 
converted to supineness and 
levity. In the meantime we 
eommit the war and its con- 
duct to the hands of the Radi- 
cal Government, and since we 
have thus committed them we 
have a right to expect a reason- 
able’ confidence in exchange. 
The authority of the Cabinet 
is to-day supreme and unchal- 
lenged. For that very reason 
the members of the Cabinet 
should reply to reasoned criti- 
cism with candour and good 
sense, As they are sheltered 
from a partisan attack, so they 
should put away from them 
the temptation to defend them- 
selves as Radicals. If they do 
their duty, they speak not for 
a clique but for the nation. 
And this elementary duty both 
Lord Haldane and Mr M‘Kenna 
have blindly overlooked. So 
deeply ingrained is their pro- 
vincialism that they refuse to 
understand or to cope with a 
very serious situation. That 
Germany prepared for her raid 
upon Europe by an elaborate 
system of spies is known to 
all the world. The fate of 
Belgium was sealed by watch- 
ful hirelings. If the Germans 
succeeded in landing an army 
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on the shores of Great Britain, 
they would doubtless be helped 
and comforted by thousands of 
eager compatriots. That, we 
believe, is common ground, and 
the Government should wel- 
come every opinion, every piece 
of evidence, which might make 
easier the suppression of an 
odious system. It should re- 
member that those who point 
to an evil that cries aloud 
have a far wiser end in view 
than to attack the self-love 
of pompous Ministers. And 
mark how it received the 
sincere criticism of patriots. 
Lord Crawford in the House 
of Lords “called attention to 
the danger eaused by the pres- 
ence of alien enemies in this 
country.” As we all know, 
Lord Crawford is prone neither 
to alarm nor to exaggeration, 
and yet the facts which he 
divulged should seem grave 
enough to shake the assurance 
of the most smugly complacent 
Minister. He told the House 
that an alien enemy, to whom 
the Home Office had refused 
naturalisation before the war, 
still lived on a spot command- 
ing a view of the sea. “Next 
door but one to him was another 
alien enemy who made no secret 
of his velatives in the German 
army, or of his profound con- 
tempt for this country.” 

Nor is this the worst. Not 
long since a German was de- 
tected in the dangerous task of 
intercepting official messages 
sent along the coast to the 
coastguard by telephone. He 
was punished by being deprived 
of his telephone, which it is 
likely that he has recovered 
long before this. So lights 
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flash continually to ships in 
the Firth of Forth, and the 
consular agents of Austria are 
unmolested in the county of 
Fife. If an alien commits an 
offence against the safety of 
the country he is fined, and the 
fine is paid. Lord Crawford 
concluded his speech with three 
suggestions: first, that a man 
who has committed an offence 
of the kind mentioned should 
be imprisoned, not fined; 
secondly, that police, soldiers, 
and sailors should be em- 
powered to remove any natu- 
ralised British subject, of 
British birth, who is open to 
reasonable suspicion; thirdly, 
that a Joint Aliens’ Board 
should be set up, on which the 
military, naval, and police 
authorities could be _ repre- 
sented, to pursue a published 
policy. The demands are not 
extravagant; yet they received 
little sympathy from Lord 
Haldane. That frivolous poli- 
tician brushed them aside with 
an easy gesture of impotence. 
He began, of course, with a 
reference to the time when he 
was Seeretary at War. He is 
as tiresome about his tenure of 
the War Office as was Cicero 
about his consulate. ‘“O for- 
tunatum natam ne consule 
Romam,” he murmurs unctu- 
ously. But he is determined 
to let the German spy go un- 
trammelled. “After the out- 
break of the war,” says he, “it 
becomes very difficult to put 
your hand upon people who are 
giving the real information. 
You are dealing with people of 
great astuteness. The result is 
that in well-intentioned efforts 
to put down the evil, you do a 
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great deal of injustice.” Where 
could you surpass the levity of 
that pronouncement? It is dif- 
ficult ; therefore don’t treuble. 
In saving England from devas- 
tation, we might be guilty of 
injustice to Germany; there- 
fore let England take her 
chance. How shall you argue 
with nonchalance such as that ? 
It is possible only to record 
that for the death of every 
English sailor or soldier, who 
falls through information given 
to the enemy by spies, the 
British Government is solely 
and exclusively responsible. 
Lord Haldane is frivolous. 
Mr M‘Kenna brushes the whole 
question aside as a merely par- 
tisan attack. His vanity per- 
suades him to believe that a 
personal assault is being made 
upon him. How eould it be a 
personal assault? When the 
safety of England is involved, 
who would stoop to discuss such 
personality as Mr M‘Kenna 
may happen to possess? For 
our part, we know nothing 
whatever about him beyond 
his public words. But we do 
know that the speech which 
he delivered in defence of him- 
self avoided altogether the 
serious question at issue. He 
agreed that our first duty was 
to win the war—a vast con- 
cession,—but he “did not go 
the length of saying that in 
endeavouring to avoid risks we 
should do injustice.” Surely 
any reasonable man would ad- 
mit that if injustice be done 
that risks be avoided, the in- 
justice is instantly condoned. 
The Germans, who have out- 
raged our hospitality, came to 
these shores for their own 
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pleasure or their own profit. 
If the innocent suffer with the 
guilty, the fault is theirs, not 
ours. They should either have 
stayed at home or protested 
loudly against an infamous be- 
trayal ordered by their Govern- 
ment. Mr M‘Kenna, however, 
not only refuses to take ade- 
quate measures of security ; 
like the party man that he is, 
he attempts to shift the re- 
sponsibility. It is not the 
safety of England that is in 
his mind; it is the security 
of the Treasury Bench. If a 
fault had been committed, it 
was not by him. He had 
shown all the zeal that could 
be expected of him. The Home 
Office was not to blame, and 
that was all he cared about. 
“It is not the duty of the 
crities,” said Mr M‘Kenna, 
“te say which department is 
responsible, but do not there- 
fore let them say the Home 
Office. Let them say the Gov- 
ernment, and we shall soon 
know which is the depart- 
ment,” 

If these words have any pre- 
cise meaning, they are an at- 
tack upon a colleague. What- 
ever they mean, they suggest 
that Mr M‘Kenna is unfit for 
the position he holds. It is 
the safety of England that is 
at stake, not the merits of 
the Home Secretary. As Mr 
Bonar Law said, “it is not a 
question of which Minister is 
responsible. We want to see 
the thing properly done,” and 
until the thing is properly 
done, the whole Government 
will lie under a heavy charge 
of incompetence. It is un- 


endurable that signals should 
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be flashed from the East Coast 
to German ships; it is un- 
endurable that petrol should 
be supplied from the eoast of 
Scotland to the enemies’ sub- 
marines. And the sooner that 
this grave danger is clearly 
understood and recognised as 
of far greater importance than 
Mr M‘Kenna’s “ responsibil- 
ity,” the safer will be the only 
thing that matters—England’s 
security. 

Mr Asquith has acknow- 
ledged in the House of Com- 
mons the cordial support which 
he has received from members 
of the Opposition. Let him 
make his gratitude a reality 
by protecting us in the future 
from such arguments as those 
adduced by Mr M‘Kenna. The 
situation admits of no petti- 
fogging. We must hear the 
truth, irrespective of Ministerial 
vanity. The dead-weights in 
the Cabinet, which mattered 
not when there was no more 
desperate job on hand than 
the spoliation of an impover- 
ished Church, must forthwith 
be removed. Had the Prime 


Minister risen to the height of 


the occasion, he would have 
insisted that certain members 
of the Opposition should be 
admitted to his counsels. He 
might then have faced the 
country as the representative, 
not of a party, but of all 
men. It is too late, we 
fear, to follow the only right 
course. But at least, since we 
are all firmly and honourably 
determined to fight the battle 
until a complete victory be 
achieved, we might be spared 
the garrulity of parochial 
Ministers. What on earth 
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have Messrs M‘Kenna, Mas- 
terman, and Birrell to make 
in a Cabinet whose only duty 
is the vigorous prosecution of a 
great war? Their chance will 
come again when the House of 
Commons sinks once more to 
the level of a suburban vestry. 

For one piece of firm policy 
the Government deserves all 
the support it can receive, 
With justice and dignity it 
has refused to admit the Cor- 
respondents to the front. With 
the harm that these gentlemen 
have done in the past all the 
world is familiar. They have 
criticised the generals com- 
manding in the field; they 
have injured the spirit of our 
troops; they have betrayed 
our plans of »peration to the 
enemy. And if the French 
and English Staffs object to 
their presence, there is an end 
of the matter. It is our duty 
not to risk the life of a single 
soldier for the sake of curiosity. 
Nor are the arguments brought 
forth daily in favour of the 
correspondents such as should 
induce our Ministers to weaken 
in their resolve. We have 
been told again and again 
that this is a “veiled war”; 
yet a Sunday paper not long 
since was able to give its 
readers twenty-four columns 
of news, not a line of which 
touched the fringe of a peace- 
ful topic. Are we to assume, 
then, that these columns are 
not news, but the idle fancy 
of a dreamer? Indeed, it is 
not easy to know what more 
the possible recruit wants to 
fire his tepid courage. Again, 
we hear on all sides that 
France and Germany take 
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their readers far more deeply 
into their confidence than does 
England. This is demonstrably 
untrue. Though the Germans 
may admit certain correspond- 
ents to their firing line, they 
pursue the policy adopted by 
the Japanese in their war 
against Russia, and enjoin 
upon them the strictest 
silence. The vapid praise 
lavished upon their patrons 
by kept writers, like Dr Sven 
Hedin, matters as little as their 
nebulous excursions into inter- 
national politics. Sweden’s 
well-known traveller might 
have written every word which 
has come from his pen quite as 
conveniently in the highlands 
of Thibet as in the Kaiser’s 
headquarters. For the rest, 
the publie of Berlin is informed 
daily that there is no change 
on the Eastern frontier, and 
has not yet heard that Lody, 
the Spy, has received the 
punishment which he deserved. 
“But,” says Mr Healy, “the 
American papers are stuffed 
daily with German lies.” Does 
he recommend Germany’s plan 
as a counsel of perfection? Far 
better our own economy of 
news than the general dis- 
semination of interested false- 
hood! Nor can the fanatics, 
who declare that nothing will 
go right until the brisk jour- 
nalist is at the front, appeal 
honestly to the example of 
France. She issues her com- 
muniqué every day, which we 
share, and in return she fills 
the columns of her newspapers 
with artieles culled from the 
English press. In conclusion, 
we shall act far more wisely if 
we place ourselves in the hands 


of the soldiers who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the 
war than if we clamour reck- 
lessly for uncensored news, and 
to such waverers as still persist 
we commend with confidence a 
candid article, published some 
nine years ago, wherein ‘The 
Times’ collected from the past 
the dangerous indiscretions of 
war correspondents. If this 
sad record leaves its readers 
unconvinced, let us assume that 
war is a circus, and care no 
more about the victory. 


As Lord Roberts lived for 
more than fifty years in the 
service of his country, so he 
died, as he would have wished 
to die, at the front. In ali the 
drama of the war there has 
been no incident more intensely 
dramatic than the death of this 
devoted hero. ‘“I must go and 
see the Indian soldiers,” he said 
when he left England. “It is 
the most useful thing I can 
do.” It were supertiuous to 
embellish these plain and noble 
words. Throughout his long 
life Lord Roberts has cherished 
no other wish, no other ambi- 
tion, than to be “‘ useful” to his 
country. What he has achieved 
for England is emblazoned in 
gold upon many a page of 
history. The great deeds which 
he did in India, in Afghanistan, 
in South Africa, are his glory, 
and the proud inheritance of us 
all. Since the Duke of Wel- 
lington died, no soldier has 
fought England’s battles with 
better skill and courage, no 
soldier has filled the national 
imagination with finer visions 
of heroism than Lord Roberts. 
He has appeared to us all as 
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the personification of the mili- 
tary virtues. We take a just 
pride in reflecting that his 
great name is compatriot with 
our own. In peace as in war 
he has proved himself the 
sleepless guardian of the Em- 
pire. When the burden of his 
years was too heavy to be 
borne in the field, he strove 
without ceasing to arouse his 
countrymen to a sense of their 
danger. He fought for the 
cause of National Service with 
the same bravery and persever- 
ance wherewith he had fought 
on many a field for the honour 
of England. The message 
which he brought was un- 
welcome. His selfless efforts 
were discouraged by -the 
Ministers responsible for our 
security. It was his fortune 
to be abused by such dema- 
gogues as Messrs George and 
Acland, who have not yet 
sought grace with apologies. 
But firm in the conviction that 
he spoke and wrote the truth, 
Lord Roberts admitted no dis- 
couragement. He revealed 
the purposes of Germany and 
the defenceless condition of 
Great Britain with all a sol- 
dier’s eloquence. His pro- 
phecies have come only too 
true; the justice of his warn- 
ings is everywhere acknow- 
ledged. The outbreak of war 
in an unarmed land did not 
turn his magnanimous soul to 
recrimination. If the event 
had shown the eternal right- 
ness of his deeds and words, 
it was sufficient for him. Nor 
has his work been in vain. He 
has left to his countrymen a 
deep lesson that yet needs to 
be learned, a shining example 
which the passage of time will 
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never dim. Those who would 
honour his memory can find 
no better means than enlist- 
ment in the army to which he 
gave his life. The plan which 
he advocated will assuredly be 
translated into action, and 
when in the time to come we 
know that our defences are 
sure, it is to Lord Roberts 
that we shall owe the heaviest 
debt of gratitude. The last 
words that he used in public 
have the sonority and should 
carry the conviction of a voice 
from the grave. “Two years 
ago,” wrote he in ‘The Hib- 
bert Journal,’ “at a crowded 
meeting in Manchester, I said 
to my fellow-countrymen, ‘Arise 
and prepare to quit yourselves 
like men, for the time of your 
ordeal is at hand.’ I claim a 
hearing, therefore, when I say 
to-day, ‘Arise and prepare to 
quit yourselves like men, for 
the time of your ordeal is 
come.’” Is there any laggard 
who to-day will turn a deaf 
ear to this appeal? Lord 
Roberts, at any rate, had no 
memory in his long life where- 
with to reproach himself. His 
were the rewards for which 
good men strive—honour, re- 
nown, happiness, the conscious- 
ness of duty faithfully per- 
formed. And as he was happy 
in his life, so also was he 
happy in his death, which 
came to him as a friend, where 
he would have chosen to meet 
it. ‘As he was called,” wrote 
Field-Marshal Sir John French, 
“it seems a fitter ending to the 
life of so great a soldier that 
he should have passed away in 
the midst of the troops he 
loved so well, and within the 
sound of the guns.” 
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Our Philadelphia By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


With one hundred and five lithographs by Joseph Pennell. A magnificently 
sumptuous book. Mrs. Pennell is of the real Philadelphia, although she admits 
she never went to an Assembly. But she knew her native city well in her early 
lifetime, and in this beautiful book describes it as she then knew it and as it 
appears to her after an absence of twenty-five years. Philadelphia character- 
istics—one might say peculiarities—are handled with gentle satire, and now stand 
revealed to all who may care to read this book. Of these there will be many. 
No more fascinating book on the most American of American cities has ap- 
peared. It is exceedingly original in conception, being at once an autobiography 
and an essay on Philadelphia. Mr. Pennell’s part in this joint production con- 
sists of the numerous illustrations that make the book so sumptuous. These 
are beyond praise, and exhibit both old and new aspects of Philadelphia. It is a 
book that at once delights the eye, and will give immeasurable pleasure to all 
who will read it. As a gift book it is without rival. 


Price, net, $7.50; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


London Survivals By P. H. Ditchfield 


A charming book on old London written from a new standpoint. It treats 
of the old buildings and associations of the city, supplemented with more than | 
one hundred exquisite drawings by E. L. Wratten. The author aims to point 
out the treasures of beauty and antiquity that still survive in the City of London. 
He confines himself largely to the old City, and therefore deals with the historic 
City of London. Although many changes are constantly taking place in this 
area, much that is old and interesting still remains. All these relics are de- 
scribed by Mr. Ditchfield in a fascinating way. ably assisted by the copious 
illustration. It is at once a useful and a delightful book on some of the most 


interesting features of London. 
Price, $3.50 net; carriage extra Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Lombard Towns of Italy By Egerton R. Williams - 


The author of those fascinating books about those fascinating places—the 
hill towns and the plain towns of Italy—has written another book along the lines 
of his former ones. Of all the books about Italy, few have been as popular 
as Mr. Williams’. For to the writing of them the author has brought a love of 
the beauty of the old cities of Northern Italy, knowledge of their history, and 
intelligent appreciation of the architecture and the art which they preserve. 
Bergamo, Pavia, Cremona, Mantua, and the other picturesque cities, redolent 
with legend, tradition and historical memoirs—Mr. Williams presents them in 
such a way that this new book will charm alike tourists who have visited them or 
expect to visit them, and would-be tourists who want to visit them. 


Price, $1.75 net; carriage extra Dodd, Mead & Co: 
Myths and Legends of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Lakes By Katherine B. Judson : 


This volume presents a collection of records of recitals by members of the 
Winnebago, Chitimacha, Wyandot, Biloxi, Ojibwa, Mandan, Menomini, Ottawa, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, and Knisteneaux Indian tribes, all worthy of preservation. 
It gives in the original form many of the legends used by Longfellow in “Hia- 
watha.” and others as strikingly curious and poetical. The identity of some 
of these traditions of the red men with the folklore of European nations will 
interest students, while the symbolism and sweep of imagination in the stories 
will appeal to every reader. 

Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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Recent War Articles 


Nineteenth Century and After _ 
August 
The British Army. By Field Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C., O.M. 


The Murdered Archduke. By Edith Sellers ’ 
Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K C.B. 


September 


“God’s Test by War:” a Forecast and its Fulfilment. By Harold F. Wyatt 
The German War and its Consequences. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
The Ultimate Ruin of Germany: a Retrospect and a Prospect. By J. Ellis Barker 


“Qui Vive?”—“France Quand Meme.” 1. Before the Battles. 2. The Rising | 
Generation in France. By the Abbe Ernest Dimnet 

The Destiny of Walfish Bay. (South Africa) By William MacDonald, D. Sc. 

Liege and the Liegeois. By Ernest Rhyes 

English Teuton and the Slav. By Dr. H. de Swietochowski 

The Practical Utility of the Boy Scouts During the War. By Capt. W. Cecil Price 

The Dominions and the War. by E. B. Osborn 


October 

The Logic of History. By J. A. R. Marriot 

The Inner Meaning of the War. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle 

War Funds: Co-ordination or Chaos? By Arthur Paterson, (Secretary Socias Welfare 
Association for London ) 

The Floating Mines Curse: An Unsentimental Study. _By Sir Thomas Barclay 
(Vice-President of the Institute of International Law) 

Our Nearest Neutral Neighbour and the War. By J. W. Robertson-Scott 

The Humanists of Louvain. By Professor Foster-Watson 

| Treitschke By Professor J. H. Morgan 
Germany To-Day: (1) Some Experiences and Impressions of a Civil Prisoner of 

War. ByR.S. Nolan (2) The ‘guiltless’ German People. By Brigadier- 
General F. G. Stone 

The Commercial and Financial Outlook: A City Man’s Views: (1) The Outlook 
at Home; (2) The Outlook in Germany. By H. J. Jennings 

Opportunities of the War: (1) An Urgent Plea for State Sugar Factories. By 
J. W. Robertson-Scott. (“Home Counties’) (2) The Warand the Tariff Question 
By J. M. Kennedy 

Pacificism, Truth and Commonsense. By G. G. Coulton 

The Awakening of Britain. By Colonel F. N. Maude, C. B., R. E. 

Funeral March for Kaiser Wilhelm II. By William Watson 


Price, per Copy, 40 Cents 


Readers of The Nineteenth Century and after. The Fortnightly Review and the Con- 
temporary Review are assured of the most important articles on the great problems of the 
European War. Many of the discussions in the pages of these Reviews acquire interna- 
tional fame, and it is impossible to keep in touch with this greatest of living issues without 
having these periodicals constantly at hand. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Price, per year each, $4.50; any two, $8.50; the three, 
$12.00. Single copies 40 cents. These are not reprints, but the original English editions 
of the English publishers. ‘ 
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